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THE FUNCTIONS OF THE SUPPLY HOUSE 


bakers in the United States, dis- 

tributed all over the country from 
New York to San Francisco and from 
Duluth to New Orleans. Some are large, 
some are small, and some are just in be- 
tween. ‘The distribution of the bakers 
follows very closely that of the popula- 
tion, which means that there are many 
bakers in large cities. 

The location of a bakery is generally 
arranged to suit selling conditions. It 
does not ‘make much difference to a 
wholesaler what part of town his shop 
is in, provided it is accessible to wagons 
or motor trucks, but a retail baker picks 
out his location carefully, on the basis 
of the number of possible customers he 
may reach. He must be near his cus- 
tomers in order to serve them properly, 
not only to make selling and delivery 
easy, but also on account of the nature of 
his products. Under these conditions, 
which exist in all parts of the country, it 
is easy to-understand why it would be 
impossible for bakers generally to obtain 
the material and equipment necessary in 
the conduct of their business if they were 
obliged to go to original sources for 
each variety of the many articles which 
they use. 

Hence, the supply house. That is the 
institution which has been developed by 
the growing needs of the bakers of the 
country. It has not come suddenly, but has 
developed steadily for many years. Step 
by step it has’ advanced with the growth 
of the baking industry, and it has pros- 
pered in proportion to its ability to fill 
the need for service which has been de- 
manded. 

There are fairly well-defined lines of 
operation that are followed by supply 
houses. Their relation to bakers is simi- 
lar to the relation of the wholesale gro- 
cer to the retail grocer. Broadly speak- 
ing, they aim to supply the bakers’ wants 
in full, and in some instances that may 
be accomplished. As a general rule, how- 
ever, there are a number of important 
commodities that the supply house does 
not handle. Flour is one of them. There 
are some flour jobbers who deal in a few 
other items usually classed as supplies, 
and there are some supply houses that 
do handle flour in a limited way; but the 
nature of the flour business is such that 
it has been handled through other trade 
channels. The fact that flour runs into 
large bulk so quickly and amounts to 
so much in value makes it almost neces- 
sary for millers to sell direct to bakers, 
except those whose purchases are small. 

Butter and eggs are not generally 
handled by supply houses. This is due 
to the perishable nature.of the products 
and to the fact that other kinds of deal- 
ers are equipped to handle these products 
to better advantage. 

The supply house performs for the 
baker all of the usual services that are 
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required in marketing generally. The 
first step is to assemble the various prod- 
ucts, which are selected by them from 
the markets of the world. This requires 
considerable, knowledge of world mar- 
kets; the reliability of producers, both 
foreign and domestic; where the various 
products come from; what are the pro- 
ducing seasons; what are the best grades 
in quality; what are the usual channels 
through which the products are obtained. 
Connections are established with the 
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sources of supply and the business pro- 
ceeds, 

One manufacturer may make fifty or a 
hundred different products, of which 
only one is used by bakers. The supply 
house buys that article from the manu- 
facturer, and by combining it with other 
articles obtained from other sources is 
able to deliver it to bakers as they need 
it, in the quantities required, at a very 
nominal charge for doing so. The manu- 
facturer could not serve the same num- 





ber of customers on this one item ex- 
cept at prohibitive expense. Therefore 
the supply house performs a service for 
both the baker and the producer. 

Having assembled the proper selection 
of merchandise, the supply house carries 
the stock in readiness to fill orders as 
they are received. This is one of the 
most expensive functions of any mer- 
chandising business,.and one which all 
houses try to reduce to a minimum. The 
less stock the house must carry the more 
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profit it can make, all other things being 
equal, 

The supply business involves risk in 
the usual number of ways. There is al- 
ways the chance of price fluctuations. 
When prices are advancing, every effort 
is made to take advantage of the in- 
crease, but there is always a loss to take 
on the decline. This is. not to be con- 
fused with speculating, which is an en- 
tirely different thing and is rarely prac- 
ticed by real merchants. Fire is always 
a possibility but, so far as loss of the 
actual merchandise is concerned, this risk 
is usually fully covered by insurance. 
Deterioration is frequent in some lines of 
food products, and constant care is nec- 
essary to avoid loss from this cause. On 
certain lines which are seasonal or bought 
for certain occasions the risk of having 
too much stock is encountered. 

The credit risk must not be overlooked, 
as it, like the poor, is always with us. 
There is the same general problem in 
the supply business as there is in any 
large mercantile business where goods 
are sold on credit. Customers are con- 
stantly changing, and the supply house 
must keep elaborate records so as to 
know the standing of those who ask 
credit. 

This branch of the business is closely 
related to the financing, as it determines 
the amount of money that is carried in 
accounts on the books. These accounts 
and the stock of merchandise are two 
of the main items that call for the in- 
vestment of capital in the business. 
Financing is always an important factor 
in any business, and requires constant 
attention. If customers do not pay their 
accounts when they are due, the amount 
of capital in the business may run up 
very rapidly, or the same thing may hap- 
pen if too much stock is bought.or if 
part of the stock does not sell and addi- 
tional stock must be purchased. 

Prompt and correct filling of orders is 
important in the supply business. This 
involves rearrangement of many com- 
modities, breaking up the original pack- 
age and repacking in the desired size 
unit. Facilities for doing this must be 
maintained, and the necessary labor pro- 
vided, In the general process some com- 
modities must be graded, and in that 
way made suitable for the purpose for 
which they are intended. 

Selling is an important function, and 
many bakers do not appreciate the fact 
that it is a real service to them to have 
salesmen call regularly to find out what 
their requirements are, and then to have 
these salesmen do their part in providing 
those requirements. While the mere 
gathering in of orders is usually consid- 
ered the main job of a salesman, he per- 
forms many other services for the baker, 
and his success is dependent almost as 
much on his ability to give service as it 
is on simply getting orders, although the 
two things are very closely related. 

The salesman is posted on the various 
commodities that his house has to offer, 
and that enables him to give the baker 
the benefit of the experience back of the 
house. He can advise the baker better 
than the house itself could do, as he is 
on the spot and can know conditions. He 
can get the baker’s ideas and transmit 
them to the house in a way that will get 
the desired result in the quickest way 
possible. 

To illustrate this point, suppose the 
baker wants to make a certain kind 
of a cake. The salesman can get a 
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first hand description of the cake. He 
thinks back to a previous call where 
he has seen such a product, and in 
a few minutes he has a picture of the 
correct pan before the baker, and the 
proper size can be selected at once. He 
now sends in the order for the pans by 
number, and there is no delay in getting 
exactly what the baker wanted. 

Many bakers dislike to write letters, 
and when they do write it is not always 
easy for them to make clear just what 
they want. They are liable to say “Send 
me some baking powder.” To correctly fill 
such an order without the delay necessary 
to writing for more information, the 
house must look up previous orders to 
learn the usual quantity bought and the 
kind. The salesman uses catalogue or 
price book descriptions in making out 
orders, but the baker may not, and while 
the average baker today is far ahead of 
the average of fifteen to twenty years 
ago, there are some orders sent in still 
that require great ability as interpreters 
on the part of the supply house. 

The salesman becomes an important 


source of information to the baker, and 
can usually give him help on almost any 
part of his business. He reports on the 
experience of other bakers, and there- 
fore enables the customer to profit by 
that experience. He is also a source of 
information to the house as to conditions 
among his customers and as to the 
changes that may be necessary in the 
supplies that are offered. 

There are changes being made continu- 
ally in the various articles that are of- 
fered, and a realization of the variety of 
articles on the supply house list shows 
why this is true. Many different articles 
of food are needed constantly by bakers 
in quantities that vary almost as much 
as the variety. Some articles are needed 
in small quantities, and a baker may 
order them only once or twice a year. 
Then there are other articles that run in- 
to considerable bulk, such as canned 


_ fruit, and it is necessary to buy large 


quantities or to order frequently. The 
supply house has the stock available, and 
the large variety-of fruit, including sev- 
eral grades of a kind in some instances, 


together with the various size containers, 
makes a list of considerable size. 

Nut meats add a good number of items 
to the supply list, and here too are a 
large variety of packages. Chocolate is 
a commodity that would not indicate va- 
riety to many people, but there are as 
many as ten different grades offered by 
some houses, not counting the sweet 
coating used by confectioners. When the 
list of coatings is included, the number 
runs up to thirty or forty varieties. 
Coconut is made in different cuts, the 
domestic with sugar, the Ceylon without 
sugar, all of which makes a total of eight 
to ten varieties. It is the same right on 
down the list and each variety that is 
needed must be provided, as what suits 
one may not suit the next man, and both 
must be satisfied. But, no matter what 
the baker wants, the supply house has it. 

The catalogue of tools and utensils fre- 
quently makes a book of over two hun- 
dred pages, and the practice is to show 
a cut of each article and then give a com- 
plete description, with prices for each 

(Continued on page 904.) 
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A BAKERS’ PUBLICATION 

The Scottish Bakers’ Year Book for 
1921, edited by J. H. Macadam, is per- 
haps not as attractive in appearance as 
were the editions for the years previous 
to the war. Formerly its pages were so 
well printed, its engravings so good and 
the character of its reading matter, 
especially the voluntary contributions of 
members of the Scottish Association of 
Master Bakers, in whose interest the 
book is published, so interesting that it 
had a peculiar charm not found in any 
other trade publication. 

This is by no means wholly departed, 
but, in common with most publishers, 
those responsible for the Year Book have 
experienced very trying conditions in a 
largely increased cost of production 
without a corresponding improvement in 
quality. The result of the war and its 
aftermath has been most disheartening 
to those who find satisfaction in the 
maintenance of high typographical 
standards. Naturally, there has been no 
‘advance in “the art preservative of all 
arts” during the past seven years; that 
might have been expected under the con- 
ditions that have existed, but that it 
should very markedly have deteriorated. 
not only during, but since the war, is 
discouraging to lovers of good printing. 

The price of paper, of ink, of compo- 
sition and of presswork have advanced 
tremendously, and the temptation to use 
cheaper and lower grade material has 
been great; very often their use has been 
a matter of necessity. The tendency to 
become careless in observing typographi- 
cal niceties has grown, and good work- 
manship has by no means always attend- 
ed advances in wages. All this has 
become apparent, especially in trade 
publications, and there are very few 
class journals in existence which, by 
comparison with their prewar issues, do 
not show very marked deterioration in 
respect of typographical appearance. 

The committee having in charge the 
publication of this Year Book is con- 
scious of its defects, and apologizes for 
them; nevertheless, Mr. Macadam and 
his associates are entitled to a great deal 
of credit for what they have accom- 
plished under adverse conditions, and it 
is clear that their work is the result of 
conscientious devotion and much care. 
To this is due the fact that the book 
has not entirely lost its distinctive char- 
acter, but maintains, as well as it is pos- 
sible to do, under existing conditions, the 
excellent repute of its predecessors. 

The chief purpose of the publication 
is to supply members of the association 
with a full report of its proceedings at 
the annual meeting and of the acts of its 
executive council during the year, to 
provide a complete list of names and 
addresses of members, and the constitu- 
tion and the rules of the organization. 
Incidental to this are voluntary contri- 
butions by members and friends of the 
association, which are Illustrated from 
photographs taken by the authors. This 
feature makes the Year Book especially 
interesting to outsiders. Finally, the ad- 
vertising pages, in themselves, are read- 
able, attractive, and, withal, instruc- 
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tive. It is gratifying to note that a 
number of the mills of the United States 
and Canada are represented in this de- 
partment. Such publicity cannot fail to 
be productive of good results. 

In his preface the editor says: 


“As will be seen from the records of 
the meetings of the association contained 
in this book, the year which has just 
closed has been a strenuous and trouble- 
some one. The trade is not yet free 
from the shackles of government control, 
although there is the possibility, amount- 
ing, it is hoped, almost to a probability, 
that before the end of the year absolute 
freedom of trade will be regained. The 
bakers in Scotland have been exceedingly 
loyal to all the government measures, 
both during the war and since the sign- 
ing of the armistice. So long as the un- 
fortunate bread subsidy exists, even in 
part, so long must the control of the 
government be maintained in some form 
or other, and be administered more or 
less rigorously. 

“The association successfully vindicat- 
ed the position of the Scottish trade to 
‘independent and different treatment to 
that which was extended to bakers in 
other parts of the Kingdom. In doing 
so the trade kept before it the well-being 
and the wishes of the public. . . . We 
believe that some officials of the ministry 
of food were under the impression that 
it was an easy matter to bring the whole 
people of the United Kingdom into line 
and make them satisfied with the char- 
acter of bread that is appreciated in 
other parts of the country. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. Wheth- 
er it is good or bad may be a matter of 
opinion, but it is the bread that the 
people prefer. This was the great factor 
which the trade had to display to the 
powers that be. From a technical point 
of view it would have been easier for 
the Scotch bakers to have produced the 
bread that the ministry was accustomed 
to, but it would have entailed dissatis- 
faction among the customers.” 


The Scottish Association of Master 
Bakers deserves credit for having main- 
tained the bread standard of Scotland as 
well as it did. In so doing, it made no 
sacrifice of economy; it simply insisted 
on the wisest possible use of the material 
at hand. Had trade organizations in 
other parts of the United Kingdom as 
stoutly opposed food fallacies, the bread 
of the whole country, instead of being, 
as it was at one time, practically uneat- 
able, would have been nourishing, and a 
vast amount of subsequent weakness and 
even sickness would thereby have been 
avoided. There is now little doubt that 
the epidemic of influenza which spread 
over the world in the autumn of 1918 
with such disastrous results was largely 
due to the deterioration of bread stand- 
ards, insisted upon and enforced by zeal- 
ous but ill-informed government officials. 

Such a year book as that annually 
issued by the Scottish Association of 
Master Bakers would be of great value 
in the American baking industry, and its 
national organization might well follow 
gthe. good example of the Scotch bakers 





in this regard. The Northwestern Miller 
offers this suggestion for what it may be 
worth, believing that, by the publication 
of such a book, the organization would 
benefit both itself and the trade at large. 

It is true that the proceedings of all 
bakers’ conventions are fully reported in 
the trade press, but such publication is 
of only transient value and interest. To 
put them into permanent form, together 
with the constitution and bylaws of the 
national organization, a list of members 
with their addresses, the names and offi- 
cers of subsidiary organizations, and all 
the statistics of the American baking in- 
dustry, would be to dignify the trade 
and at the same time to perform a valu- 
able service to its members. The under- 
taking, if properly managed, could be 
made a source of considerable revenue to 
the national association through the sale 
of advertising, a trade year book, well 
edited, being a perfectly legitimate and 
very satisfactory advertising medium for 
millers and manufacturers of bakers’ 
supplies and machinery. 





WHAT IS BREAD? 

The joint committee on definitions 
and standards of the federal Bureau of 
Chemistry, Department of Agriculture, 
has just announced a tentative definition 
for bread. The text of this definition, 
together with a detailed history of the 
steps leading to its adoption, prepared by 
Dr. H. E. Barnard, appears elsewhere in 
this issue. It is quite possible, however, 
that many bakers will fail at first to 
see the great potential importance of the 
three short paragraphs embodying this 
suggested definition, and will not fully 
realize either what such a statement 
means to them, or what they can do 
about it if it seems to them in any way 
unsatisfactory. 

A definition of any product, either raw 
or manufactured, in effect establishes a 
standard for that product. It may be 
a simple one, indicating merely what is 
and what is not to be considered as fall- 
ing within a given category, or it may 
be very elaborate, establishing types and 
classes within the general field covered. 
The federal definitions of the types and 
grades of wheat provide examples of 
the second class, and these definitions, 
as every farmer, grain dealer and miller 
knows, have found expression in thou- 
sands of transactions involving in the 
aggregate millions of dollars. 

Shortly after the federal wheat stand- 
ards were adopted, an attempt was made 
to establish similar standards for flour. 
The Department of Agriculture con- 
ducted extensive investigations, but final- 
ly gave the problem up as hopeless, be- 
cause it found that trade usage was wide- 
ly at variance in the matter of grades. 
As a result, all that was retained was 
the old definition of flour, promulgated 
by the department many years ago, with 
its specific limitations of moisture, ash 
and fiber content. 

This definition has been of very ma- 
terial value in limiting the vagaries of 
state legislation. It has set up certain 
standards of quality as essential, and has 
had much influence in preventing state 
governments from changing these stand- 
ards at will. No state, for example, with 
this definition firmly established, would 
ever be likely to enact a law materially 
increasing or reducing the permissible 
maximum moisture content of flour. On 
the other hand, the trade and the public 
have been protected against the unscru- 
pulous marketing of products which, 
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through their failure to conform to the 
federal definition, could not properly be 
designated as flour at all. 

Hitherto there has been no correspond- 
ing agreement on the subject of bread. 
Each municipality has established its own 
regulations, often with little knowledge 
or guidance, and whenever the require- 
ments have been either too severe or too 
lax, somebody has suffered. Bread, un- 
like flour, does not enter extensively into 
interstate trade, and hence the federal 
definition will be of indirect rather than 
direct value, but if it is finally adopted, 
it will undoubtedly serve as the basis for 
practically all subsequent local legisla- 
tion on the subject. 

How this will affect the baker is ob- 
vious. The present definition provides, 
for instance, that bread, one hour or 
more after baking, contains not more 
than thirty-eight per cent of moisture. 
Assuming that this definition is officially 
promulgated, cities and towns through- 
out the country will undoubtedly enact 
ordinances requiring, among other things, 
that all bread offered for sale must con- 
form to the federal definition. If a 
baker is found to be producing bread 
which, on analysis, is shown to contain 
forty per cent of moisture, he is violat- 
ing the local law, and his punishment is 
a protection alike to his trade competi- 
tors and to the public. 

The value to the trade of such a defini- 
tion lies in its power to prevent unrea- 
sonable or absurd local legislation. At 
present the bakers in any community are 
nearly powerless if the governing body 
chooses to enact an ordinance which 
handicaps them unjustly. They cannot 
demand an explanation of why the local 
rule differs from general usage, for the 
reason that the general custom has never 
been formulated with authority. A fed- 
eral definition for bread will serve to 
protect alike the public and all bakers 
who are doing their work honestly. 

On the other hand, the far-reaching 
consequences of establishing such a defi- 
nition make it absolutely imperative that 
the requirements should be reasonable. 
If they are too lax, the definition will 
soon lose its force; if they are too 
severe, the whole trade will suffer. For 
this reason, and although the suggested 
definition has been formulated only after 
prolonged study by thoroughly compe- 
tent scientists, the whole matter is now 
laid before the bakers themselves, and 
they are not merely invited, but urged, to 
make any suggestions on the subject 
which may seem to them desirable. 

The trade is peculiarly fortunate in 
having the American Institute of Bak- 
ing as its official representative in this 
matter. There is no need for the crea- 
tion of a special committee, composed of 
busy men who can, at best, give the mat- 
ter only a hurried and none too expert 
consideration. The institute, working 
through the association which stands 
back of it, can reach many thousands of 
bakers throughout the country, and it can 
give their suggestions the added weight 
of careful study by scientists specially 
trained to understand the baker’s needs. 
It now plans to send to every member of 
the American Association a set of ques- 
tions dealing with the proposed defini- 
tion; and each baker, when he receives 
these questions, should consider very se- 
riously the relation of the tentative re- 
quirements to his own business, and 
should frame his answers on the basis 
of a full understanding of the impor- 
tance of the matter to the public, the 
baking industry, and himself. 
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GETTING TOGETHER 

The general conference of representa- 
tives of the baking and allied trades held 
last week in Chicago marked one of the 
most important steps ever taken by the 
industry in the direction of harmony and 
concerted effort. It showed how fully 
the bakers are conscious of the fact that 
some of their most urgent problems con- 
_ cern, not themselves alone, but the many 
other activities to which they are re- 
lated, and that the solution of these 
problems can best be accomplished by 
united action, in which representatives of 
all the interests involved are called into 
consultation. Above all, it demonstrated 
a strong and effective desire to counter- 
act the tendency toward undue subdivi- 
sion and splitting up which has marked 
the formation of so many trade groups 
and associations of late years. 

Local trade associations are unques- 


tionably of great value, and it is likewise 


often beneficial for the members of a 
special branch of a great industry to 
form an organization of their own, but 
the creation of such special trade bodies 
brings with it the danger that they may 
develop antagonisms. Each such group, 
keenly alive to the special interests of 
its own members, is likely to regard all 
the other associations with suspicion, and 
to devote much of its time and energy to 
guarding against the more or less unreal 
danger that some one else may get the 
better of it. 

The only way to counteract this tend- 
ency is to bring all the smaller groups 
together in such a manner as to make 
them feel their community of interests in 
all the larger and more important mat- 
ters. This is exactly what the recent 
Chicago meeting was designed to do, and 
the desired result appears to have been 
in large measure accomplished. The 
broadmindedness and tact of the officers 
of the various associations represented 
were such that friction and hostility were 
practically nonexistent, and the entire 
baking trade ought to be the better for 
such a demonstration of mutual good 
will. 

It has repeatedly been pointed out that 
the task of supplying the people of the 
United States, and to some extent those 
of other countries as well, with their 
daily bread, is essentially a single activ- 
ity. From the farmer who grows the 
wheat, and the banker who finances him, 
to the baker who sells the finished loaf 
of bread over his counter, the line is 
unbroken and the divergencies of inter- 
est, great as they often appear, are really 
far smaller than the common bond. A 
disaster to one is the misfortune of all. 
Such a great national issue as the pro- 
posed tariff on wheat and its products, 
while it may at first appear to affect 
differently the farmer, the grain dealer, 
the miller, the baker, the machinery 
maker and the other allied interests, will 
in the long run exert a corresponding 
influence on all of them, 

It is this community of real interests 
which makes the tendency to subdivide 
the industry into small groups most de- 
plorable. The bakers have shown the 
right way, by calling into joint confer- 
ence not merely the heads of the two 
national bakers’ associations, represent- 
ing the larger and the smaller bakers, 
and those of the leading sectional organi- 
zations, but also the representatives of 
the milling industry and the trades on 
which the bakers depend for their ma- 
chinery and supplies. Even if no specific 
results had been accomplished at the 
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meeting, the increase in mutual under- 
standing and personal acquaintance 
would have been enough to. justify the 
experiment. 

If this work can be carried a few steps 
further, and the farmers can eventually 
be brought into a similar conference, to- 
gether with the grain men and millers, 
there is at least a possibility that the long 
standing lack of mutual confidence can 
be done away with, and the various in- 
terests can be brought to see themselves, 
no longer as potential enemies, but as 
close allies, serving the public in a com- 
mon effort, and guided by the old saying, 
expressive of the true spirit of unity, 
“all for one and one for all.” 





KEEP UP THE QUALITY 

In common with almost every other 
form of industry, the baking trade has 
of late observed a distinct decline in 
the public demand for its products. The 
bakers have, of course, felt this change 
far less than most producers, for the 
reason that theirs is not a commodity in 
which speculation and advance purchas- 
ing are possible. People can, if they see 
fit, lay in stocks of most things far in 
excess of their immediate needs, and 
their failure to do so to anything like 
the normal extent is largely responsible 
for the slowness of demand in most 
lines of business. With the baker’s prod- 
uct it is quite otherwise. Bread and 
pastry are bought from day to day, and 
even if it were absolutely certain that 
the price of bread would double in the 
next two months, the only possible form 
of speculative buying would be through 
contracts to deliver at a fixed price. In 
general, the baker’s sales represent actual 
consumptive demand at the moment, and 
are very little affected by the tendency 
to avoid discounting an unknown future. 

That the bakers’ sales have been on 
the whole smaller during the past two or 
three months than they were a year ago 
cannot be doubted, in view of the general 
unanimity of reports on the subject. 
This means one of two things: either the 
consumption of bread and other products 
made from flour is actually decreasing, 
or else the baker’s chief competitor, the 
housewife, is doing a more active busi- 
ness than she did last winter. While it 
is quite impossible to secure data regard- 
ing the actual consumption of bread, 
there is no valid reason for believing that 
less of it is being eaten today than was 
the case a year ago. The reduction in 
flour output is readily accounted for by 
the extraordinary accumulation of stocks 
last spring, and general economic condi- 
tions are such as to indicate that the 
country’s diet now includes more bread 
rather than less. 

The alternative suggestion, that the 
housewife is baking considerably more 
bread than she did, is supported by prac- 
tically all the available evidence. She is 
doing this chiefly because flour prices 
have necessarily declined more than 
those for bakers’ products, just as wheat 
has dropped more than flour. The more 
the elements of labor and overhead cost 
enter into the price of any commodity, 
the slower it is to respond to the influ- 
ences causing prices to decline. The 
housewife, who never figures closely, if 
at all, on either labor or overhead, sees 
flour cheaper than it was last May by 
about forty per cent, while the price of 
baker’s bread has come down only about 
twenty; accordingly, since economy has 
become an almost universal necessity, her 
natural tendency is to revert to home 
baking. 


Some bakers have already attempted 
to meet this competition by reducing 
their prices proportionately with the de- 
cline in flour, and by effecting a corre- 
sponding decrease in quality. It is, of 
course, perfectly possible for the baker 
to produce and sell a loaf which shall 
be as cheap as the one produced in the 
household, but owing to the unbusiness- 
like method of cost accounting which 
prevails in all domestic kitchens, this can 
be done only with a loaf of markedly 
inferior grade. With quality equal, the 
bakery loaf will always appear to cost 
more than the one baked at home, even 
though, if labor, fuel and overhead were 
correctly estimated, it might actually be 
cheaper. 

Any baker who thus attempts to com- 
pete with the housewife on the basis of 
price, and at the expense of quality, is 
doing himself and the trade of which he 
is a part a great injury, even though his 
efforts may appear for the moment suc- 
cessful. The business he secures will 
prove only transitory, and as soon as he 
has fairly acquired the reputation of 
making poor bread, his trade will dis- 
appear, and no possible inducements in 
the matter of price will be able to build 
it up again. 

In the long run, the only real basis for 
competition between the baker and the 
housewife is that of quality plus the 
saving of labor. The price argument, 
although it may look conspicuous for a 
short time, really amounts to very little. 
In a family consuming a loaf of bread 
every day, a saving of two cents on each 
loaf means only seven dollars and 
twenty-eight cents a year. If each week’s 
baking involves two hours of labor, the 
housewife’s work is worth just seven 
cents an hour, and there are not many 
women who will admit that their time is 
of as small value as that. 

The thing which gives the baker his 
greatest and his only permanent difficulty 
in competing with the housewife is the 
belief that the home baked loaf is better 
than the one produced commercially. 
Whether this belief is well founded or 
not depends entirely on what the baker 
himself does about it. With all the me- 
chanical and scientific advantages at his 
disposal, and with skilled labor, to say 
nothing of his far greater facilities for 
purchasing material, he unquestionably 
can produce a better loaf of bread than 
can possibly be made in any home. If 
he fails to do so, it is because he is 
economizing in order to sell at a lower 
price. 

Home baking is largely a matter of 
habit, and this habit seemed until recent- 
ly well on the way to disappearing. The 
bakers were turning out better bread 
than ever before, and domestic condi- 
tions were such as to make home baking 
doubly irksome and difficult. Just at 
present there is a temporary reaction, 
and this can easily be made permanent 
if the bakers lose their greatest advan- 
tage by allowing the quality of their 
products to fall off. A general return 
to baker’s bread is inevitable as soon as 
general price conditions are more nearly 
stabilized, provided always the argument 
of poor quality cannot be brought for- 
ward by the housewife as an excuse for 
continuing her home baking. The pres- 
ent situation demands courage and con- 


fidence in the future on the part of the 


bakers, but their only real danger lies 
in trying to meet temporary conditions 
by a lowering of quality standards which 
will permanently weaken their trade. 
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: WHAT’S IN A NAME? 

The national organization of the Ameri- 
can bakers was originally called the Na- 
tional Association of Master Bakers, and 
was organized in Boston in 1897. After 
existing twenty-one years under this not 
altogether satisfactory title, the name 
was changed to the American Associa- 
tion of the Baking Industry. 

With all due respect to the no doubt 
excellent intentions of whomsoever it 
was that put together this large mouth- 
ful of high-sounding words, it is impos- 
sible to wonder why, after enduring its 
first name for more than two decades, 
the organization should have chosen even 
a more unhappy combination when it 
was rebaptized in 1918, thereby going 
from bad to worse. 

The American Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry has alliterative value, but it 
is gained at the expense of meaning. 
Probably the author desired that the 
name of the organization should express 
the occupation of its members and its 
nationality. It was American and they 
were bakers, but unless there existed a 
British Association of the Baking Indus- 
try, or a German Association of the 
Baking Industry, or Someother Associa- 
tion of the Baking Industry, there was 
no excuse for the American Association 
of the Baking Industry; the idea he 
doubtless meant to convey when he put 
the words together was that this was 
the Association of the American Baking 
Industry, but he inadvertently put the 
word American in the wrong place, and 
as it sounded well, even if it did not 
make clear the sense, probably no one 
desired to seem hypercritical by object- 
ing. 

Again, why the pretentious word “In- 
dustry,” when there is a shorter and far 
better word, “Trade,” that answers the 
same purpose? Americans are celebrat- 
ed for their terse way of expressing 
themselves, and are not, as a rule, given 
to ponderous and platitudinous speech. 
“The Association of the American Bak- 
ing Trade” would have been a simpler 
and therefore a better name, but nothing 
could have been easier than to have called 
the organization what it actually is, The 
National Association of American Bak- 
ers or The American Bakers’ National 
Association. 

Probably no one in authority will heed 
this appeal in behalf of good usage of 
English words, but when the organiza- 
tion outgrows its present name, as it did 
the original one, and another change is 
due, it is to be hoped that it will be 
guided in its choice by some considera- 
tion for the value of directness, sim- 
plicity and good English. 





BRIEF BUT PERTINENT 
According to an Atlanta correspond- 


ent, financial conditions in the “cotton - 


belt” are, at the moment, in a somewhat 
parlous state. He sends the following, 
which he declares is a bona fide letter 
received by a local concern from one of 
its country customers, and says it aptly 
reflects the existing situation: 


“Dear Sir: 

“I receive your letter about what I 
owes you. 

“Now be pashent. I aint forgot you 
and soon as folks pay me I’ll pay you, 
but if this was judgment day and you 
no more prepared to meet your God 
than I am to meet your account, then 
you sho going to hell 

“Goodby, 
"> Rae ar 








vies 
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Fluctuating and, on the whole, weaker 
wheat markets during the week resulted 
in a general discouragement of flour buy- 
ing, but prices nominally quoted showed 
little change. The wheat market was 
acutely sensitive to rumors, and the green 
bug myth had a considerable influence 
for a few days. Denials that the bugs 
had caused any material damage brought 
about a decline in prices, to some extent 
offset by an increase in export inquiry. 

The export interest in both flour and 
wheat has been, on the whole, the strong- 
est feature of the week’s markets, and 
foreign sales of flour appear to have 
been in fair volume. Domestic stocks are 
apparently small, and supplies on spot 
have changed hands rapidly enough to in- 
dicate that no considerable accumulations 
are piling up. 

Feed quotations were varied, and last 
week the average continued downward, 
at the week end establishing a new low 
record for the past two and a half years. 
A slight gain was indicated, however, by 
reports received Feb. 22. 

The course of prices for her patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four represen- 
tative markets, two western and two 
eastern: ° 





Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Feb. $9.80 $9.60 $9.75 
Feb. 9.90 9.40 9.70 
Feb. 9.00 8.75 9.35 
Feb. 9.50 9.20 9.75 
Jan. 10.15 9.80 10.10 
Dec, ~ 8.80 8.65 9.20 
Nov. ° 11.45 11.00 10.85 
Oct. 1 .ccccvcce 123.10 11.80 11.55 
Sept. 1 ......-- 13.90 12.45 12.10 
Aug. 1 ..cceceee 18.55 12.80 12.60 
Tualy 1 wcccceeee 14,80 13.40 13.36 
Junel...... ees 15.35 14.55 13.85 
May 15* .. -+ 16.20 15.05 13.85 
May 1 ....+.6- » 16.45 14.30 13.05 
April 1 ........ 14.30 13.30 12.35 
March 1 ....... 18.70 12.80 12.25 
Bed. 1 wccccscoe 24,66 13.70 12.40 


The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 





Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Feb. 85 .80 $7.20 
Feb, 7.00 6.95 7.20 
Feb. 6.65 6.55 7.10 
Feb. 6.85 7.00 7.20 
Jan. 7.30 7.36 7.35 
Dec. 7.00 * 6.75 7.20 
Nov. 9.00 8.85 9.10 
Oct. 10.30 10.00 10.05 
Sept. 10.35 10.25 9.65 
Aug. 11.30 10.85 9.80 
July 1.... 11.25 10.85 10.50 
June 19* 11.55 11.15 10.80 
Junel... 11.05 10.95 10.70 
May 1 ° 10.35 10.55 10.35 
April 1 ee 9.80 10.35 9.95 
March 1 eoece 9.45 9.65 9.50 
Feb. 1 ..ccccces 9.60 9.85 9.45 


*Calendar year high point. 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Feb, 22 
was $28.70 per ton, and on Feb. 19 $27.40, 
the latter marking a new low point since 
July, 1918. This compares with the high 
point of $59.80 reached in May, and with 
the following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: 


Tee O cccccce SERGE Taty 1 .csecce BHRAOS 
Bee, & vessvces BETO. SONOS iicevsee GRD 
MOG. Bocevccecs SERS MES. 2 vencccee GRY 
Oct. 1 .....++. 40.00 April 1 ¢s0ag ee 
Gept. 2 .c.c00- 47:20 March 2 ...... 47.65 
AMG: BE ccvcccee GOO TOR & cccsc. 7.30 


. 


* The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important ge of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 
ee oo eee ee 48 35 
Feb. 6-12 ........ 47 63 40 
Jan. 30-Feb. 5... 50 54 40 
January average... 44 50 35 
December av’ge.. 48 50 29 
November av’ge.. 60 55 38 
October average... 655 61 43 
September av’ge.. 44 62 39 
August average... 43 62 47 
July average .... 44 49 30 
June average .... 47 61 40 
May average .... 45 59 35 
April average ... 34 45 33 
March average .. 35 56 46 
February average. 42 73 48 
January average.. 61 84 65 





TARIFF BILL HANGS FIRE 


Conference Committee Disagrees on Wheat 
Duties—Compromise Expected This Week 
—What Will the President Do? 

Wasuineoton, D. C., Feb. 22.—(Special 
Telegram)—The conferees on the Ford- 
ney tariff bill today failed to reach an 
agreement on the differences between the 
House and Senate provisions with re- 
spect to the duty on wheat. The House 
provision fixes the duty at 30c per bu, 
with a 20 per cent ad valorem tax on 
flour, while the Senate measure increases 
the duty per bu to 40c. While hopes 
were entertained by some members of 
the conference committee today that an 
agreement would be reached tomorrow on 
the wheat and sugar differences, the most 
important ones remaining unsettled, 
other members of the committee ex- 
pressed doubt that these differences 
could be composed until later in the week. 
Congressman Treadway, Massachusetts 
member of the ways and means commit- 
tee, has disturbed some of his Republican 
associates by suggesting the possibility 
that President Wilson may sign the 
Fordney bill, thereby putting the Re- 
publican majority decidedly “in the hole.” 
While the temptation to do this is un- 
doubtedly great, the best information 
available indicates that the President will 
veto the measure, at the same time tak- 
ing advantage of the opportunity pre- 
sented to chastise the Republican major- 
ity for its hypocritical effort to sympa- 
thize with the farmer and embarrass the 
President without the slightest idea that 
its bill would become law. 


Joun J. Marrinan. 








INSPECTION PRIVILEGE DENIED 


The Millers’ National Federation has 
just issued a bulletin regarding inspec- 
tion and examination of flour at destina- 
tion, as follows: 

Much trouble has been experienced by 
millers during the recent decline in 
prices, by buyers refusing flour for a 
number of alleged reasons. Some of this 
trouble originated with the “inspec- 
tion and examination” which was permit- 
ted buyers before they paid drafts: 
Please note the following, which is re- 
ported to have been posted recently by 
the New York Produce Exchange: 

Considerable trouble has occurred on ac- 


count of the rejection of flour inspected 
without consent of the shipper and: contrary 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


to the provisions of the uniform bill of 
lading. 

We are advised that several large claims 
have been filed against carriers on account 
of the violations of the provisions referred to. 

The flour committee requires that all buy- 
ers and receivers of flour wishing to avail 
themselves of flour inspection must instruct 
shippers that bills of lading bear the follow- 
ing notation: 

Inspection and Examination Permitted 

at Destination 
Otherwise, flour inspection at destination 
cannot be had. 

Note, therefore, that unless bill of lad- 
ing bears the notation “Inspection and 
examination permitted’ at destination,” 
the privilege of inspection will be denied. 
As most flour is sold basis mill, freight 
allowed to destination, there is a ques- 
tion whether these terms would not be 
nullified by permitting inspection and 
examination at destination. We believe 
millers will avoid trouble by refusing to 
make such a notation on their bills of 
lading. 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Feb. 23.) 


NasHvitteE.—Fair demand for flour in 
small lots, with slightly better tone as to 
millfeed. 

Mitwavxkee.—Flour demand slightly 
improved, with firmer prices, due to 
strength of wheat markets, but volume 
still lacking. Millfeed quiet. 

Sr. Lovuis.——Flour demand continues 
from hand to mouth and most inquiries 
received are for small lots of clears, for 
which there is also a fair demand for 
export. Millfeed demand and offerings 
light. 

Kansas Crry.—Milling situation prac- 
tically unchanged, with perhaps slightly 
better tone displayed by some buyers. 
Export inquiry fair, one mill reporting 
sale of patent to a foreign buyer. Mill- 
feed unchanged. 


Cortmsvus.—No change in flour situa- 
tion. Bakers and jobbers well supplied 
for current needs and will take no 
chances in buying beyond their imme- 
diate requirements. Feed only in fair 
demand. Prices firm. 

PurvapetPHia.—Flour quiet, but mill 
limits well sustained in sympathy with 
the strength of wheat. Business mostly 
in spot goods available below manufac- 
turer’s prices. Millfeed firmly held, but 
demand only moderate. 

Battimore.—Flour generally held high- 
er, with buyers disregarding the advance 
and, as usual, waiting to buy later. Light 
stocks in first hands are almost certain 
to force the issue. Feed firm and in bet- 
ter demand at Saturday’s rates. 


Boston.—Demand for flour still quiet, 
with few sales reported. Open quota- 
tions generally unchanged, but some 
pressure to sell spring and hard winter 
flours. Millfeed firmer, with better de- 
mand at the advance. Corn and oats 
products firmly held. 


Curcaco.—Best demand for flour comes 
from the East, mainly for first and sec- 
ond clears. Buying of these grades suf- 
ficient of late to cause them to be scarce, 
and 50¢ bbl higher than 10 days ago. 
Local purchases of fiqur confined to as 
small lots as possible. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Feb. 21 Feb, 22 
Feb. 19 Feb. 12 1920 1919 





Minneapolis ...268,875 276,290 246,960 190,760 

St. Paul ....... 5,735 56,685 38,860 10,295 

Duluth-Superior 7,170 7,980 17,210 14,300 

Milwaukee ..... 6,105 5,580 12,000 8,700 
Totals 


sesnees 287,885 295,535 280,030 224,055 
Outside mills*. .135,860 280 


393,310 





Ag’gate sprg.423,745 ...... 393,310 ...... 


St. Louis ...... 22,800 18,400 15,200 12,600 
St. Louist ..... 35,800 26,600 50,300 50,700 
Buffalo ........ 131,130 144,835 75,125 63,450 
Rochester ..... 7,700 9,100 4,800 11,700 
Chicago ....... 12,500 14,500 25,750 23,250 
Kansas City.... 75,000 72,300 64,500 37,000 


Kansas Cityt...193,710 221,465 289,030 164,060 


Omaha ........ 7,550 138,040 16,545 10,065 
Toledo ........ 16,200 21,400 19,800 18,100 
Toledof ....... 62,105 62,055 33,250 26,180 
Indianapolis ... 7,665 6,780 8,860 6,870 
Nashville** .... 73,525 83,750 148,225 78,745 
Portland, Oreg. 17,155 15,245 26,260 40,595 
Seattle ........ 19,490 17,360 46,905 18,635 
TACOMA ..0s00- 1,185 11,650 44,260 22,085 





PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points, The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Feb. 21 Feb. 22 


Feb. 19 Feb. 12 1920 1919 

Minneapolis ...... 9 4 36 
Bt. POG wcccccccee 24 24 16 62 
Duluth-Superior .. 19 21 46 38 
Outside mills* .... 41 45 31 43 
Average spring.. 44 47 40 43 
Milwaukee ....... 26 24 50 48 
Bt. TeOOls cccccocss 45 36 30 25 
St. Louist .......5 46 34 65 66 
Buffalo .......+5++ 79 87 45 38 
Rochester ........ 41 47 26 63 
CHICATO .ccccccces 48 54 95 89 
Kansas City ...... 66 64 66 45 
Kansas Cityt ..... 42 53 66 45 
Omaha .......+.+- 1 54 68 41 
Toledo .cccccccese 34 44 41 38 
Toledo§ ....c.ceee 35 40 49 32 
Indianapolis ...... 34 30 39 30 
Nashville** ....... 40 47 66 38 
Portland, Oregon... 35 31 60 95 
Beattle ..cscccsces 37 33 88 28 
TACOMA .ccscccces 20 20 77 38 
Potala cccccccese 39 42 53 47 


Flour output for week ending Feb. 19 at 
all above points shows a decrease of 3 per 
cent from week ending Feb. 12. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, 
cluding Nashville. 


United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on Feb, 19, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


out- 


in- 


in- 














Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore ..1,646 1,600 567 888 159 
Boston ..... ese 8 13 2 1 
Buffalo .....4,118 1,030 2,076 ee 210 
Chicago .... 631 11,260 12,268 54 324 
Detroit ..... 37 39 164 38 eee 
Duluth ..... 1,619 250 3,819 233 67 
Galveston ...3,599 33 ees 170 ees 
Indianapolis. 104 136 379 eve 
Kan, City...1,875 2,040 1,265 50 eee 
Milwaukee... 114 923 670 64 120 
Minneapolis 6,154 695 8,783 83 1,353 
New Orleans.2,924 1,071 268 34 115 
Newp. News. ... 321 3 eee noe 
New York.. .3,100 419 871 276 363 
Omaha ..... 980 1,099 1,157 58 9 
Peoria ...... 10 347 254 oes eee 
Philadelp’a 1,009 952 260 28 10 
St. Louis ... 311 937 953 6 12 
Toledo ..... 627 216 698 36 2 
Totals ...28,856 23,676 34,468 2,020 2,745 
Last year..53,396 4,781 10,447 20,670 3,417 








Flour and millfeed quotations, as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, Feb. 22. 
jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, 











SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, 





Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 
prompt delivery, 


lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 


FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Spring first patent ...-seeeeeeeceerceceeees 8.90@ 9.25 $9.35@ 9.70 $.....@..... $9.60@10.10 $10.00@11.00 $9.75 @10.00 $9.90@10.20 $10.75@11.00 $9.85@10.15 $10.00@10.50 
Spring standard patent ....--+.eeeeceeeeeee ° 8.75@ 8.85 9.00@ 9.55 0 oD. voce 8.90@ 9.40 9.00@ 9.50 9.25@ 9.50 9.00@ 9.25 9.75 @10.75 9.20@ 9.75 cose e Gs caee 
Spring first cléar ....+++++++> 6.75@ 7.00 5.75@ 6.50 ae 6.30@ 6.70 COD 9.80. .ccccQece. Je  lU6 2 eer ee Pee: Seen . Se 
Hard winter short patent...... 9.25@ 9.50 oo Doce @ 9.25 9.10@ 9.40 ccoce@ecece 9.75 @10.00 9.50@ 9.75 9.25@10.50 9.45@ 9.75 9.75 @10.25 
Hard winter straight ...... . 8.60@ 8.75 --@... @ 8.45° 8.40@ 8.80 9.10@ 9.60 9.25@ 9.50 9.00@ 9.25 occce Do ccee 8.90@ 9.20 ere, Pere 
Hard winter first clear..... eee 6.80@ 7.25 os Bi we @ 6.75 6.00@ 6.60 6.50@ 7.25 ococe Doccce c08 0 @ cess coo ec @sccve orcceQ@ecces oo ccsee 
Soft winter short patent ..... 9.25@ 9.60 coe @ue .-@. 9.25@11.00 oe Beocece 9.50@ 9.75 03 6@ % cose 9.50@10.50 Tere. Peer 9.85 @11.00 
Soft winter straight ....... 8.40@ 9.00 ---@. -@. 8.40@ 8.90 8.00@ 8.50 *8.00@ 8.25 *8.00@ 9.00 9.00@ 9.75 8.00@ 8.65 9.15@ 9.50 
Soft winter first clear ...... 6.80@ 7.25 .-@. -@. 6.20@ 6.80 occce Jocvece ccoce @Deoccee 06 0 @ cocce 8.50@ 9.25 cece eo @ececs 6.50@ 7.00 
Rye flour, white .......+..+-. ecowcceseee cocece 8.40@ 8.65 8.65@ 8.75 +-@.. cece s@cecce 8.75@ 9.75 8.50@ 9.00 ose @ oe 9.00@ 9.50 orcee @eceee were, Ferri 
Rye flour, standard ....-sceseeessees escecce 7.75@ 8.00 6.65@ 6.75 oe @es ar 0 aces Mo cee 7.75@ 8.25 oa <a a Pee re ee cesco RP eonce 

FEED— . 

Spring bran ........e+++5+ 23.00 @ 24.00 22.00 @ 23.00 ites Pere. Tre sPert »-@... 29.00 @ 30.00 32.00 @ 33.00 32.50@33.50 28.00 @ 29.50 ere, sire 
Hard winter bran ......ee.seereeeccecees «++ 23.560@24.00 eres Ferre 20.00 @ 21.00 23.00 @24.00 occ Move 2 coc e Dc cece a006 eo Dewece «see» @33.50 coe BD cccce ¢ oo paares 
Soft winter bran .......Fecceseesees Sevecse 23.76@24.26 * .....@..... occce Qe ceve 22.50@ 23.50 coo Que 30.00 @31.00 33.00 @ 34.00 34.00 @35.00 24.00 @ 25.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 22.00 @ 22.50 21.50@23.00 21.00@22.00_—....... @ 25.00 oo Qin 29.00 @ 30.00 32.00 @ 33.00 31.50@ 33.00 28.00@29.00 29.00 @31.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts) ........+..+.. 26.50 @27.00 27.00 @ 28.00 22.00@23.00  ..... @ 26.00 ws Pee 31.00 @32.00 0 coe we @ cece 34.00 @36.00 32.00 @34.50 ee vcsee 
OG GOE wecccvcccccscvese cccccccccccsccece 31.60@82.00 32.00 @ 35.00 corre @ecsce gees Cees cbeoce Poegee 39.00 @ 41.00 39.00 @ 40.00 «+ @40.50 41.00 @ 42.50 c cvee Be csce 
Family patent (49's) . Straight (49's) Cut-off (49's) Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
BORttIS cc ccccccccveses seer @ 9.55 $7.00 @7.50 $6.25 @6.50 rr, Ftett $10.00 @10.15 $9.00 @9.25 
San Francisco .......+ «sss @10.70 «+++ @9.40 «+e + @7.50 «++» @10.00 eevee @10.60 eee» @9.70 


*Includes near-by straights. .tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed, 
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NEWS OF WORLD’S CROPS 


Department of Agriculture Reports on Crop 
Conditions—Australian Wheat 
Estimate Increased 


From an international standpoint the 
current harvest of the southern hemi- 
sphere continues to be the center of in- 
terest in the present agricultural situa- 
tion. At present the reductions in the 
estimates received from Argentina are 
somewhat balanced by the larger figures 
for Australia. The latest crop estimates 
for Argentina show a poorer harvest than 
was anticipated in many quarters, the de- 
tailed figures indicating that storms 
earlier in the season had adversely affect- 
ed the crops in Buenos Aires, Santa Fe 
and Cordoba, their output being consid- 
erably reduced as compared.with that of 
last year. 

ial estimates of production are not 
yet definitely known, although forecasts 
and preliminary estimates from unof- 
ficial sources and purporting to quote 
official figures have recently placed the 
outturn of the present harvest as fol- 
lows: wheat, 184,000,000 bus, compared 
with 214,000,000 last year; oats, 60,000,- 
000 bus, compared with 57,000,000, and 
linseed 43,000,000 bus, compared with 41,- 
000,000. 

From Australia reports of rainfall con- 
tinue to come to hand. The outturn of 
wheat appears likely to exceed all pre- 
vious expectations, as the production for 
the commonwealth is now reported to 
be 147,000,000 bus, compared with 47,- 
000,000 last year, and a five-year aver- 
age of 110,000,000. 

From the Union of South Africa re- 

cent reports indicate that the agricul- 
tural situation in that country is about 
normal. The latest available estimates 
lace the amount of wheat to be obtained 
rom the current harvest at 8,287,000 
bus, compared with 6,630,000 last year; 
barley, 1,207,000 bus, compared with 1,- 
160,000, and corn, 45,812,000 bus, com- 
pared with 42,966,000. 

In Chile unofficial sources state that 
the department of agriculture estimates 
the production of wheat for the season 
1920-21 at approximately 25,206,000 bus. 

In the northern hemisphere the agri- 
cultural situation appears to be satis- 
factory. Speaking generally, winter con- 
ditions have on the whole been favorable 
to the cereal crops. 

In France reports indicate that in the 
northern section of the country germina- 
tion has been greatly assisted by the re- 
cent spell of mild, wet weather, and the 
condition of the young crops, especially 
that of wheat, appears to be quite satis- 
factory. Cereal sowing is finished in the 
west, and the land is being prepared 
for vetches and peas. Wheat, rye; and 
oats are coming up regularly, and have a 
healthy appearance. In the central and 
southern sections of the country, the 
young crops have a fine, strong appear- 
ance, the return of fine weather in the 
middle of January having permitted the 
resumption of field work. 

In Germany the recent warm weather 
has had no unfavorable influence on the 
young crops, although previously some 
fears of damage were entertained, ow- 
ing to this unseasonable weather. 

n Italy the returns indicate that a 
satisfactory area of cereals has been 
planted, but the weather has been unset- 
tled and not very favorable for the win- 
ter crops. Continued rains during Octo- 
ber, November and December, after a 
drouth of five months, created very un- 
favorable conditions for the farmers. 
Owing to the excessive moisture, the 
farmers have not been able to work the 
soil properly. 

From Greece very unfavorable reports 
of the crop situation have been received. 
According to unofficial sources, the sow- 
ings of wheat, barley and oats were 30 
per cent below those of last year, and 
recently the crops have been damaged 
by excessive rains. The damage in Thes- 
saly, which is the principal wheat district, 
is great, and it is said that not even 30 
per cent of the crops planted now re- 
mains. 

In Spain the crop outlook is generally 
considered to be satisfactory, there being 
ample moisture in the soil, provided by 
falls of snow and rain. 

In Austria, from the time of planting 
to the end of December, the waar was, 


on the whole, favorable to the crops. 
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After a of drouth there was suf- 
ficient rainfall and enough snow to pro- 
tect the seed frost, Neve 


a good harvest is not There 
was much to be desired in the prepara- 
tion of the ground and in the use of fer- 
tilizers. The area planted in many dis- 
tricts has fallen off on account of the 
military requisitions of horses and cattle 
during the war. Not enough draft ani- 
mals were left to do the work on the 
farms. ; 

Recent reports show that the produc- 
tion of wheat in Czecho-Slovakia is in- 
sufficient to cover home requirements, in 
consequence of which some importation 
will be necessary. 

In the United Kingdom about the mid- 
dle of December there was a spell of 
frost and snow which ogy cultiva- 
tion and checked the growth of autumn- 
sown cereals. After the frost good prog- 
ress was made with cultivation in most 
districts, although rain retarded this 
work somewhat, especially in Wales and 
some other western districts. Practical- 
ly all the land intended for autumn ce- 
reals has now been seeded, and, generally, 
a seed bed was obtained. 

n Roumania, according to the statis- 
tics department of the ministry of agri- 
culture, the age up to the end of 
October in the old kingdom and Bes- 
sarabia were as follows: old kingdom, 
wheat 618,000 acres, ch 20,000, rapeseed 
16,000; Bessarabia, wheat 371,000 acres, 
rye 121,000, barley 4,000 and rapeseed 
less than 500. 

The outlook in India is not spoken of 
in very favorable terms, There have been 
heavy rains in the south, but so far 
there is no news of any relief from the 
drouth in the great northern and central 
regions. According to the second rice 
forecast issued on Dec. 20, the total area 
of rice is reported as 76,075,000 acres, 
against 77,077,000 at this time last year, 
showing a decrease of 1 per cent. As 
compared with the revised final area of 
last year, 78,245,000 acres, the present 
estimate shows a decrease of 3 per cent. 
Weather conditions have been generally 
favorable in the important rice produc- 
ing provinces of eastern and southern 
India, and the condition of the crop in 
these parts is reported to be good. In 
the central and western provinces the 
prolonged drouth of September seriously 
affected the crop. 

The total estimated area in India un- 
der linseed so far reported is 1,755,000 
acres, excluding the mixed crop of the 
United Provinces, for which no estimate 
is at present available. This is 23 per 
cent below the area estimated at this 
time last year. As compared with the 
final estimate of last year, excluding the 
mixed crop of the ‘United Provinces, the 
present estimate shows a decrease of 31 
per cent. ; 

In North Africa fine weather followed 
the heavy rains which fell in Algeria dur- 
ing December, and the crop outlook is 
not considered unfavorable. Speaking 
generally, the growers, of whom the ma- 
jority were able to effect their sowings 
in good time, are satisfied with the situa- 
tion. In Tunis the shortage of seeds has 
prevented full acreage being sown. In 
Morocco the cereal position is regarded 
as satisfactory. From Egypt reports 
continue to indicate that the cotton acre- 
age for 1921 will be reduced to one third 
that of 1920. The sowing of wheat, bar- 
ley, and beans is taking place actively, 
and the crops are looking well. Corn is 
promising well, with an average yield. 
The rice crop is also promising well, the 
yield being slightly above the average. 





BARCLAY G. MERING DIES 
Inpranapouis, Inp., Feb. 22.— (Special 
Telegram)—Word was received in In- 
dianapolis, Monday, of the death of Bar- 
clay G. Mering, 56 years old, at Los An- 
geles, where he and Mrs. Mering went 
last November because of his ill health. 
Mr. Mering was chief engineer with the 
American Hominy Co. of this city, where 
he had lived since coming from Terre 
Haute in 1907. 

He was born in Cincinnati, and moved 
to Terre Haute when he was a child. 
Following his graduation from Rose 
Polytechnic Institute as a mechanical en- 
gineer, he was employed in Buffalo, N. Y. 
He had held positions in Minneapolis, 
Moline, and Chicago as a mechanical en- 
gineer. 


Mr. Mering was a member of the North 
Presbyterian Church of Indianapolis, and 


‘had been active in church work until 


three years ago when he became an in- 
valid. Survi ng are the widow and a 
daughter, Ruth Mering, who was a teach- 
er in the Mishawaka schools. A cousin, 
Augusta Mering, is a teacher in the Em- 
merich manual training high school, In- 
dianapolis. Three sisters, Mrs. Walter 
Clark, of Terre Haute, Edith Mering and 
Emma Mering, of Los Angeles, also sur- 
vive. Burial will be in Los Angeles. 


Epwarp H., Ziecner. 





MID-WEST ELECTS DIRECTORS 

The meeting of the stockholders of the 
Mid-West Flour Mills Co. was held at 
the company’s office in Columbus, Ohio, 
Feb. 9. At this meeting 939 shares were 
represented either in person or by proxy. 
The following directors were elected: F. 
T. King, King Milling Co., Lowell, and 
George A. Amendt, Amendt Milling Co., 
Monroe, representing Michigan; John F. 
Russell, Garland Milling Co,, Greens- 
burg, W. W. Suckow, Suckow Milling 
Co., Franklin, C. W. Sims, Sims Milling 
Co., Frankfort, representing Indiana; C. 
U. Rechsteiner, Wellington Flour Mills 
Co., Edgar Thierwechter, Thierwechter 
Co., Oak Harbor, R. D. Patton, Ansted 
& Burk Co., Springfield, and T. J. Han- 
ley, Hanley Milling Co., Coshocton, rep- 
resenting Ohio. 

At the directors’ meeting, immediately 
following the stockholders’ meeting, Carl 
W. Sims was elected president, George 
A. Amendt vice president, and Harry 
G. Spear treasurer and secretary of the 
board. The directors decided to proceed 
with arrangements for opening a sales 
office in New York City. The need of an 
eastern sales office has been becoming 
clearer all the time. It is realized that 
under normal conditions the greatest vol- 
ume of business can be secured in that 
section. 

No changes are contemplated in re- 
gard to the laboratory, which will re- 
main at Columbus in charge of L. M. 
Thomas as chief chemist. 

W. H. Wicern. 





TO “SAY IT WITH FLOUR” 

Boston, Mass., Feb. 19.—A conference 
of persons interested in plans for pro- 
viding the 5,000 tons of flour which is 
the New England quota for shipment to 
relieve hunger in the Near East coun- 
tries was held Feb. 18, at the Hotel 
Avery, Boston, under the auspices of the 
Near East Relief directors of the New 
England states. 

John W. Mace, of New York, presided, 
and Captain Stephen Bobo explained the 
plan by which the state of New York is 
boosting the flour campaign by a flour 
and poster display in store windows ap- 
pealing to the public to “say it with 
flour.” 

It was announced at the meeting that 
one of the large millers having head- 
quarters in Boston has offered to put 
over the plan in Massachusetts, and that 
a prominent movie actress has offered 
to make 100 feet of film inaugurating 


the movement. 
Louris W. DePass. 





ELEVATOR PROJECT KILLED 


Erection of Terminal Storehouse at Great 
Falls Doomed Since Tax for Fund Cannot 
Be Levied on Real Estate Alone 


Great Faris, Mont., Feb. 19.—The 
state terminal elevator project at Great 
Falls received its death blow under a de- 
cision of the state supreme court, handed 
down last week in an entirely different 
action. Interested ones who have been 
following the actions of the legislature 
considered the elevator doomed anyway 
because of the favorable prospect of 
passage of the Dunbar bill, aimed to re- 
peal the state law creating the elevator 
and providing for its construction and 
operation. 

The supreme court decision was in the 
case of Stoner vs. Sheridan County, and 
held that a tax for a public purpose can- 
not be levied on real estate alone. The 

eople of the state two years ago voted 

00,000 in bonds to be used for the erec- 
tion of the terminal elevator at Great 
Falls, interest and sinking fund to carry 
and retire the bonds to be secured by a 
tax on agricultural land. The supreme 
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court once passed favorably on the con- 
stitutionality of the state elevator bonds, 
and in outlining the grounds for this re- 
versal in the Montana supreme court, 
J — Reynolds, who.wrote the decision, 
said: 

“We are not unmindful of the fact 
that in a former decision of this court it 
was held that the levy of a tax exclusive- 
ly upon agricultural lands for the pur- 
pose of construction of a terminal eleva- 
tor is not violative of the uniformity pro- 
visions of the constitution. That decision 
was based upon the proposition that the 
state may classify persons and objects 
for the purpose of legislation, and it is 
apparent that the question of the law be- 
ing in contravention of the constitution 
by reason of exemption from taxation of 

roperty other than real estate was over- 
ooked and not considered.” 


Joun A. Curry. 





United States—Exports in 1920 
Exports of cereals and cereal products 
from the United States in the calendar years 
1920 and 1919, as reported by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 


WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 














Exported to— 1920 1919 
BWOIBWUM 3. cc cccccvcces es eer 
Denmark ........+.+++ 37,715 140,854 
WED =n:6600% ¢000:006:00 273,840 4,718,188 
GOCURBED ccccccccccese (a A erty 
GROCCD .ccccccccccccce 252,026 136,023 
TROIP cccccvcccesccccce 1,410,243 3,006,825 
Netherlands .......... 730,943 1,082,207 
WOPWAY occcccecccccce 160,935 45,716 
United Kingdom ..... 3,435,239 10,440,148 
Poland and Danzig... 2,242,448  ...... 
Other Europe ........ 2,705,528 3,048,069 
COMAGR occcccccccccss 25,250 7,316 
Central America ..... 448,198 447,276 
MORICO wecccccccccce 243,439 502,477 
CUBR ccccscevccccccces 1,389,990 1,408,698 
TRIE «. cccccccccccccce 361,321 268,243 
Other West Indies ... 668,833 430,802 
BPARE cc cccoccccccces 623,198 279,564 
Venezuela .........6. 165,895 124,893 
Hongkong .........++. 192,936 10,597 
Philippine Islands .... 143,469 54,904 
British West Africa... 73,203 74,094 
Other countries ...... 2,306,752 222,988 

Botals ..cccccccccses 19,853,952 26,449,881 

WHEAT, BUS 

Exported to— 1920 1919 
AMBEFID occ cccccccccces SIG37T6 = —s- cawces 
BOIBIGM oc ccccccescce 20,665,729 24,476,490 
PPRARCE oc ccccccceccece 26,444,984 27,590,718 
Germany S.366,828 = ceecor 
Gibraltar 4,181,694 1,510,909 
Greece .... +. 1,415,360 96,225 
Ttaly ..cccee «+ 32,110,050 38,264,883 
Netherlands .......... 11,905,559 1,962,249 
NOFWAY occcsccccccces 797,622 933 
Switzerland .......... 367,363 6,134,334 
United Kingdom ..... 77,368,545 44,818,552 
COMAER cccccccccccess 14,811,672 1,421,613 
Other countries ...... 19,755,264 1,809,564 

WORD .ccccivcccose 218,280,231 148,086,470 

CORN, BUS 

Exported to— 1920 1919 
Belgium ..ccccccccses 71,787 1,009,969 
PFARCE ccccccccccccces 190,537 6 
Netherlands .......... 423,604 100,168 
United Kingdom ..... 2,706,805 948,493 
CamOGR cccccccccccccs 10,064,668 6,542,025 
ENED dcccebsecdssons 770,814 133,887 
GER cccccsccenses eee 1,893,793 1,964,540 
Other countries ...... 1,639,412 493,445 

TOCA 0 ccccsscvecss 17,761,420 11,192,533 

OTHER COMMODITIES 
1920 1919 
Barley, bus .......... 17,854,227 37,611,840 
Barley flour, bbis .... 20 255,845 


Bran and middlings, 

WED cos ocsdsecceese 3,091 . 
Bread and biscuits, lbs 18,755,498 12,827,005 
Buckwheat, bus ...... 299,693 186,074 
Corn meal and corn 


flour, bbis .......... 867,165 1,202,434 
Dried grains and malt 

sprouts, tons ....... 402 1,960 
Millfeed, tons ........ 10,481 12,124 
Gate, BUD ccccsccccsee 12,877,874 55,294,479 
Oatmeal and rolled 

Oats, IDS ......eeeee 65,920,515 220,966,637 
Rice, IDM ..ccscccccees 392,612,555 376,875,571 
MO, DUB ccsccccecsces 57,070,490 32,898,166 
Rye flour, bbls ....... 363,746 1,266,030 





United States—Imports in 1920 


Imports of cereals and cereal products into 
the United States in the calendar years 1920 
and 1919, as reported by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 


1920 1919 

Bread and biscuit, lbs. 1,469,201 993,194 
Corn, bus, froam— 

MEDD sccvcceccscce 354,476 204,538 

Argentina .......... 6,988,430 10,146,038 

2 6,31 689 

SOMGE . Stccceicecece 26 654,959 

Other countries .... 395,246 206,493 








BOOM cicececcece 7,744,490 11,212,717 
Macaroni, etc., lbs.... 805,308 902,551 
Cate, DUB cccccscccece 6,728,200 609,128 
Weise, IWS cccccaccccces 142,951,130 174,596,124 
Wheat, bus, from— 

GOMBER cccscccccess 34,956,811 5,345,275 
BEORIGD: cccccccccccs 7,013 9,977 
Argentina ......... TST, TOG = tee 
BE, obanectcrs,” ceeeee 2,555,388 
Other countries .. 147,034 61 

TED esecesceess 35,848,648 7,910,701 

Wheat flour, bbis ..... 800,788 16,623 
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PROGRESS OF EMERGENCY COMMITTEE 





Chairman Reports Conferences With Head of Shipping Board—Plans Made 
for Carrying Export Flour in American Ships—Port Facilities 
Inspected—Letter From Admiral Benson 


The recent progress made by the Mill- 
ers’ Emergency Defense Committee is 
summarized in the following report made 
to the members of the committee by its 
chairman, A, L. Goetzmann: 

In my last general letter I inclosed a 
copy of letter addressed to Admiral Ben- 
son, chairman of the United States Ship- 
ping Board, suggesting certain improve- 
ments in service which we felt to be nec- 
essary before it would be possible for us 
to give the Shipping Board boats the 
support in the way of tonnage that we 
had pledged ourselves to give. 

At the request of Admiral Benson, I 
returned to Washington for a confer- 
ence with him on this question of service 
on the American boats. We had ap- 
proximately an hour’s conference, to 
which he called the director and assistant 
director of operations (Captain Foley 
and Mr. Keene), and Mr. Murphy, who 
is in charge of tariffs. 

The chairman was most emphatic in 
his instructions to all of his assistants 
that we must be given absolutely the 
service we requested, and stated that he 
had called them into the conference that 
they might each of them know how 
earnest he was in this matter. The net 
result of the meeting is summarized in 
a letter from Admiral Benson under 
date of Feb. 7. 

I had an all-day conference with 
President Brooks, and Assistant to the 
President Smiley, of the Canton Co., at 
Baltimore, I regret to say without any 
particular success. I had with me Cap- 
tain Chambers, chief engineer of port 
facilities of the Shipping Board, and 
Captain Barber, of Mr. Price’s office, and 
we went into the entire question of costs, 
savings, and the necessity, as we see it, 
of installation of new facilities. We ex- 
plained to these gentlemen that these fa- 
cilities were necessary to the preserva- 
tion of the relative rates on wheat and 
flour for export, and tried to show them 
that the flour would flow to the ports 
which were properly equipped. 

We explained the saving to them and 
to the shipowner, brought out the fact 
that in the loading of approximately 
8,000 tons of flour the saving by the use 
of these appliances would pay their cost, 
and in fact went into the entire matter 
as thoroughly as it was possible for us to 
do; but we were met finally with a state- 
ment that they would install appliances 
if we would guarantee 60,000 tons per 
year, to which, quite naturally, we replied 
we would not guarantee a ton. 

We likewise looked over the port of 
Philadelphia, where our reception was 
most cordial. Director of Wharves and 
Ferries Sproul is thoroughly alive to the 
necessities of the case in its‘effect upon 
his port, and I am convinced that we 
shall sooner or later have facilities pro- 
vided at one of the docks there. 

Mr. Whitacker, vice president of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad, wrote me 
stating that he was to have a conference 
with Mr. Blackiston, of the Furness- 
Withy Co., in New York, after which he 
would advise me definitely what they pro- 
posed doing in the way of installing fa- 
cilities at Newport News. 

The Shipping Board has agreed to in- 
stall facilities on its dock at Hoboken, 
provided we will give our support to 
tonnage for its scheduled mail line of 
steamers (semimonthly sailings). I re- 
quested Captain Foley to await our in- 
vestigation of the value of these facili- 
ties at this dock before taking any action. 
This matter will be covered in a separate 
report at a later date, as soon as I can 
hear from New York regarding the in- 
vestigations being made there. 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE BOARD 


Mr. Goetzmann’s letter to Admiral 
Benson, making specific suggestions as to 
service, is as follows: 


Wasurinorton. D, C., Feb. 2, 1921. 
Admiral W. S. Benson, Chairman 
United States Shipping Board, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: As per your request, I yes- 


terday conferred with W. B. Keene, as- 


sistant director of operations of your 
board, in the course of which I laid be- 
fore him in detail the facts in reference 
to service which a proper consideration 
for your overfilled time prevented my 
placing before you. I feel, however, that 
the main points of the rather detailed 
statement as to the service required 
should be given to you, and this I shall 
do briefly in this letter. 

You are aware, of course, that our ton- 
nage is large, running in a normal year 
from 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 tons (in 1919 
it reached roughly 3,000,000 tons). It 
has a year round movement which would 
seem to make it attractive, and it is our 
desire to direct the largest possible por- 
tion of that tonnage to your boats. 

Certain obstacles to the fullest sup- 
port present themselves, however, and it 
is my desire to lay these before you in 
the hope that our most friendly criticism 
may work to a correction allowing of 
that support. 

For a proper understanding of the 
basis of our suggestions it is necessary 
that I briefly sketch our business prac- 
tices as follows: 

Our business is all done by cable. The 
wheat market fluctuates rapidly, and in 
minutes; speed in acceptance or rejec- 
tion of an offer is the essence of each, 
and every contract, and every contract 
contemplates ocean freight charges. All 
business is done c.i.f. 

Flour is a food, and must reach the 
consumer clean and uncontaminated. It 
easily and readily absorbs taint and 
smells from other cargo. 

Every contract specifies either a given 
date or a specified period of seaboard 
clearance—generally the latter, and 
monthly or semimonthly periods: as first 
half January, last half January, etc. 

Prompt movement, port of clearance 
and destination, owing to fluctuations in 
markets, is essential. The contract by 
consignee with his customer on the other 
side is generally made dependent upon 
average transportation period. Thus a 
sale made by the miller, basis first half 
January clearance, contemplates a resale 
by the buyer, basis first half February 
delivery. 

Therefore the vital necessity of (1) im- 
mediate wire rate information, either for 
parcel or charter; (2) scheduled move- 
ment, (a) sailings as advertised and as 
bookings are made, (b) direct movement 
port to port as advertised, (3) berthing 
accommodations abroad to prevent ‘delay 
in discharge; (4) proper, careful, clean- 
ly loading and stowage, (a) avoiding 
moisture, (b) avoiding contact with con- 
taminating cargo; (5) prompt considera- 
tion of, and prompt adjustment of dam- 
age claims; (6) insurance rates, which 
are dependent upon each and every one 
of above factors. Rates are now 75 per 
cent higher on United States Shipping 
Board boats than on so-called (by in- 
surance companies) “approved liners.” 

Our people are most earnest in the de- 
sire to support and co-operate with you 
and your board in the great movement to 
build up and maintain our merchant ma- 
rine. We are deeply appreciative of the 
consideration accorded us, and again wish 
to assure you that such criticism as we 
offer is but to the one end of making 
good our pledge of support. 

Tue Mitters’ Emercency Derense 
: ComMMITTEE, 
A. L. Goetzmann, Chairman. 


ADMIRAL BENSON’S REPLY 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 7, 1921. 
Mr. A. L. Goetzmann, Chairman 

Millers’ Emergency Defense 

Committee. 

Dear Sir: Your letter of the 3d in- 
stant received, and I appreciate very 
much the information contained therein 
relative to the export business of your 
association. 

As advised you verbally, we are do- 
ing everything possible to improve our 
service, but are naturally handicapped by 
the present depressed business condi- 
tions. However, I think there has beén 
considerable improvement during the 
past few months, and that your members 


can count on the board doing everything 
possible to furnish reliable service in the 
future. 

As to the particular questions which 
you raise: 

1. There should be no difficulty in ob- 
taining the rate immediately, as the rates 
are fixed by our operators in conference, 
and are known by different members of 
this conference. All you have to do is 
communicate with one of our operators 
(in the particular trade you desire to 
use), and he can furnish you with the 
rate provided either direct or through 
your own broker. 

2. This is difficult under existing con- 
ditions, as we naturally dislike to send 
our ships out partially loaded, but we 
are endeavoring to come as close to our 
schedule as possible, and will continue 
our efforts toward that end. 

8. This is something which will take 
time to adjust, but we already have our 
foreign offices working on it, and am ad- 
vised that considerable improvement has 
been made recently. You appreciate that 
with the rapid growth of our merchant 
marine it has not been always possible 
to obtain berths for discharge promptly. 

4, This is something which can and 
will be dorie. Instructions have been 
issued to our different districts, and will 
be repeated, to exercise care in the stow- 
ing and handling of this class of cargo. 

5. We have made arrangements for 
the prompt handling of all just damage 
claims, although, of course, in times when 
business is so poor as at present we get 
claims which have no merit, and which we 
would not be justified in paying. 

6. The insurance feature is another 
matter which results largely from our 
rapid growth, and we are endeavoring 
to work this out in a manner satisfactory 
to shippers. 

Assuring you of my appreciation of 
your efforts in behalf of the American 
merchant marine, I am 

Yours very truly, 
W. S. Benson, 
Chairman. 





CAREER OF THE GREEN BUG 


His Advent Creates Little Speculative Buying 
—His Biography Compiled by 
Peter 8. Goodman 


Cuicaco, Itt., Feb. 19.—Speculative 
buying of wheat and oats on reports of 
green bug damage from the Southwest 
has been light, the trade regarding the 
reports as coming too early for extensive 
damage to result. The rumors did the 
same thing in 1907, but in April of that 
year the market went crazy on the buy- 
ing side when damage was confirmed. In 
May of 1907 the trade was full of bull- 
ish enthusiasm, which continued a good 
part of the season, resulting in an ad- 
vance to $1.22 for wheat in October, 
while in January it sold at 7lc. 

Hessian fly reports are beginning to 
come in from the West and Southwest, 
and the Central West will have a good 
supply of the same character a little 
later. On the bulges, operators close to 
those who were active in sending in the 
green bug reports two weeks ago were 
liberal sellers of wheat, and several of 
them were quite bearish. 

An extended illustrated review of the 
green bug and its work has been written 
by Peter S. Goodman, the statistician and 
crop expert. The green bug was first 
brought to the attention of the grain 
trade in 1890, when it. worked from 
Texas through the Indian Territory into 
Missouri, Illinois, Indiana and half across 
Tennessee and Kentucky. The damage 
to the crops that year amounted to 
30,000,000 bus of wheat and 93,000,000 
of oats. The destruction of oats has gen- 
erally been greater than that of wheat. 

In 1901 the green bugs were active in 
the Southwest, destroying 30,000,000 bus 
of wheat and 40,000,000 of oats. The 
greatest visitation the grain trade has in 
mind was, however, in 1907, when the 
bugs appeared in Texas in January and 
February, and became especially destruc- 
tive in March, owing to cold and rainy 
weather, with temperatures averaging 
around 55 degrees. The damage in Texas 
was especially severe, and in that state 
and through Oklahoma and Kansas 
caused a loss of 62,000,000 bus of wheat 
and 40,000,000 of oats. 

The green bugs at times move in great 
masses, being carried northward by the 
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winds. Warm, bright, sunshiny weather 
develops parasites which destroy the 
green bug in great numbers, the lady 
bug being a special enemy and destroyer 
of it, as is also the lace winged fly. 

C. H. Cuatren. 





JANUARY COMMODITY PRICES 

According to a report just issued by 
the Department of Labor, the general 
downward trend of commodity prices, 
both wholesale and retail, continued 
through January, though less rapidly 
than in the final months of 1920. The 
following table, computed with average 
prices for 1913 estimated as 100, indi- 
cates the decline in wholesale prices by 
important groups: 


1920 1920 1921 
January December Jan’y 
Farm products ...... 246 44 136 
WOOE, OCC. ccccccccecs 253 172 162 
Cloths and clothing... 350 220 208 
Fuel and lighting..... 184 236 228 
Metal and metal 
, errr 177 157 162 
Building materials .. 268 266 239 
Chemicals and drugs. 189 188 182 
House-furnishing " 
ST -cienewensecte 324 346 283 
Miscellaneous ........ 227 205 190 
All commodities ..... 248 189 177 


The decline in retail food prices is 
shown in the following table, likewise 
computed on the basis of the average 
1913 price as 100: 





¢ 1920 ~ 1921 

Jan. Highpt. Dec. Jan, 

Sirloin steak ... 159 192 156 159 
Round steak .. 166 202 160 163 
Rib roast ..... 159 181 152 157 
Chuck roast ... 158 179 145 148 
Plate beef ..... 152 158 136 140 
Pork chops .... 178 238 157 171 
Pre 186 203 176 171 
BEOOR cicccveces 187 224 186 180 
BMGE ccccccccce 215 215 162 141 
THORS .cccccccce 197 224 189 200 
TEBBS cccccccves 240 268 268 229 
Butter ...ccees 194 199 162 159 
Cheese ........ 196 196 176 175 
BEI wccccccces 187 194 189 183 
Bread ......... 195 213 193 193 
FOE cecccesce 245 267 200 203 
Corn meal ..... 220 233 183 173 
pS errr 208 215 152 137 
Potatoes ..-¢... 318 606 188 176 
BURP cccccccce 324 485 191 176 
COMOS ccccccces 165 165 133 129 
BOR ccccccccees 132 137 133 133 
All articles... 201 219 178 172 





J. R. SHORT LEAVES QUAKER OATS 

Cuicaco, Itu., Feb. 19.—J. R. Short, 
who for about 20 years has been connect- 
ed with the Quaker Oats Co., latterly as 
manager of its flour department, has re- 
signed his position and has purchased an 
interest in the Andrews Milling Co., Chi- 
cago. The change is to take effect at 
once, and Mr. Short will take up his new 
duties as president and general manager. 

The Andrews Co. will continue to pro- 
duce various grades of process cereals, 
used largely by bakers. Harry C. Brown, 
who has been assistant to Mr. Short, will 
look after the flour interests of the Quak- 
er Oats Co., and George Dudman will 
have charge of the cereal department. 


C. H. CHatten. 





OMAHA COMPANY SALES MANAGER 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Feb. 19.—A. E. 
Watson, for several years eastern dis- 
trict sales manager for the Omaha Flour 
Mills Co., with headquarters at Phila- 
delphia, will next week come to Omaha 
to become sale$ manager of the company, 
succeeding H. V. Nye, who resigned 
some months ago. The Omaha company 
did not fill the position at once, prefer- 
ring to wait until Mr. Watson could so 
arrange his affairs as to locate perma- 
nently at Omaha. 

Mr. Watson will be succeeded as man- 
ager of the office at Philadelphia by J. S. 
Hitchings, formerly Detroit branch man- 
ager and later in charge of the Des 
Moines branch of the Omaha company. 
For several months Mr. Hitchings has 
been located at the home office of the 
company, handling all sales west of Pitts- 
burgh. 

R. E. Srerurne. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 61 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 68,565 bbis, from 
Aug. 31, 1920, to Feb. 12, 1921, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
--—Output— -—Exports—, 
1920-21 1919-20 1920-21 1919-20 








Minneapolis ... 7,073 9,445 76 200 
St. Paul ...+..- 501 544 eee 
Duluth-Superior 339 595 ove ose 
Outside mills ..4,598 6,611 13 13 

Totals .sssee 12,511 16,195 89 213 
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Committee of Seventeen Reports Plan for Establishment of Grain Marketing 
System Controlled by Farmers— Proposal to Be Brought Before 
. Convention of National Farm Bureau Federation 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Feb. 19.—The Com- 
mittee of Seventeen of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, representing 
all of the grain growers’ organizations 
interested in the establishment of a co- 
operative marketing scheme, after a six- 
day executive session in Kansas City this 
week, gave out a digest of the plan final- 
ly adopted. 

The national sales agen roposed by 
the committee would we As 

1. Branch sales offices at important 
grain markets to handle the grain for 
each natural grain district. 

2. Terminal elevator service in con- 
nection with branch sales offices, either 
by contractual arrangements or through 
the organization of a company, or com- 
panies, which would lease, buy or build 
terminal elevators, 

3. Facilities for financing the market- 
ing of grain by country elevators through 
the organization of a finance corporation, 
with capital stock subscribed for by the 
grower members. 

4. Facilities for marketing the -export- 
able surplus of grain through the organi- 
zation of an export corporation. 

5. Service departments furnishing in- 
formation covering local, national and 
worldwide conditions affecting the grain 
trade, also information and service in 
connection with transportation, legal, 
statistical and other problems. 

The initial working capital of the na- 
tional sales agency, with which to pro- 
vide facilities for the immediate han- 
dling of grain, would be secured through 
the membership subscription of the grow- 
ers. Subsequent funds would be secured 
by deduction of a certain percentage of 
the sales value of all grain sold through 
its offices. 

It is proposed to have two contracts; 
one running from the grower to the local 
elevator company or the grain growers’ 
association; the other from the local com- 
pany or association to the central sales 
agency. 

HOPE TO STABILIZE PRICES 

By handling a large volume of grain 
through their own sales agencies, the 
farmers hope to check and finally elimi- 
nate the speculation and unfair practices 
by which the terminal grain markets 
have been manipulated, they claim, to 
their disadvantage. By maintaining a 
steady flow of grain to the markets 
throughout the year, by financing the 
grain movement, with elevator receipts 
handled by its own finance department, 
by maintaining its own sales agencies on 
the grain exchanges, and by handling its 
own exportable surplus, the new grain 
marketing organization can, in the opin- 
ion of the committee, stabilize prices and 
prevent the great daily, weekly and sea- 
sonal fluctuations that are so great a 
hardship to both producer and consumer. 

C. H. Gustafson, chairman of the gen- 
eral committee, said, in making the press 
announcement of the plan, that its pur- 
pose is to set up “a farmer owned and 
controlled system of marketing.” He 
stated that the plan contemplated the use 
of all possible factors of the present 
marketing system, that no especial advan- 
tages were sought for the farmer-grower, 
and that no attempt would be made to 
control prices or interfere with the free 
operation of supply and demand. 


PLAN GOES TO CONVENTION 


The marketing scheme adopted this 
week by the committee will as soon as 
possible be presented to a convention of 
the National Farm Bureau Federation, 
to be called by its chairman, J. R. How- 
ard. Immediately upon its adoption by 
that organization, the various smaller 
local and state marketing associations 
will, it is planned, begin to lease or pur- 
chase stations and create the other facili- 
ties provided for in the marketing plan. 
It is hoped that a considerable part of 
the requisite machinery may be provided 
in time for use at the next harvest. 

The scheme is the result of many 
months of consideration by members of 
the committee, in connection with advice 
and counsel secured from experts, finan- 


ciers and others. Among those who have 
participated in the committee’s delibera- 
tions or been called into council by it 
are Julius H. Barnes, L. F. Gates, Ber- 
nard M. Baruch, A. L. Lever, E. G. 
Montgomery, and several present and 
former members of the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

The Committee of Seventeen, which 
was intrusted with working out the mar- 
keting system, was appointed last July 
and has since met in various cities, its 
study of the problem intrusted to it be- 
ing supplemented by the work of nu- 
merous investigators working in many 
parts of the country. 

Its members and their connections are: 

Cc. H. Gustafson,.chairman, head of the 
department of co-operative marketing of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, Chi- 
cago, and president of the Nebraska Farm- 
ers’ Union. 

J. M. Anderson, Equity Co-operative Ex- 
change, St. Paul, Minn. 

Cc. A. Bingham, Michigan State Farm Bu- 
reau, Lansing, Mich. ; 

P. E. Donnell, Missouri Farmers’ Grain 
Dealers’ Association, Waco, Mo. 

John L. Boles, Farmers’ Equity Union, 
Liberal, Kansas. 

William J. Eckhardt, head of the grain 
marketing department of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association, Chicago. 

Cc. V. Gregory, secretary of the American 
Agricultural Editors’ Association, Chicago. 

William Hirth, Missouri Farmers’ Associa- 


. tion, Columbia, Mo. 


. H. Hyde, Oklahoma Farmers’ Union, 
Alva, Okia, 

Dr. E. F. Ladd, United States senator from 
North Dakota, representing the Nonpartisan 
League. 

George Livingston, chief of the Bureau of 
Markets, United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, 

H. R. Meisch, Farmers’ National Grain 
Dealers’ Association, Argyle, Minn. 

A. L. Middleton, Farmers’ National Grain 
Dealers’ Association, Eagle Grove, Iowa. 

Ralph Snyder, president Kansas State 
Farm Bureau, Oskaloosa, Kansas. 

L. J. Tabor, National Grange, Barnesville, 
Ohio. 

Clifford Thorne, general counsel of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation and rep- 
resenting the Farmers’ National Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association, Chicago. 


R. E. Srerune. 





CROPS REPORTED THRIVING 


Some Country Roads in Bad Condition for 
Transportation—Green Bug Danger Im- 
minent Unless Cold Continues 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—(Special Telegram) 
—Heavy snow over Oklahoma the last 
few days and moisture in Kansas of 
much benefit to growing wheat. This re- 
port will further discredit stories of 
green bugs. 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—(Special Telegram)— 
Weather much colder the past three days 
in Missouri and southern Illinois. Some 
sections of Missouri report good snow- 
fall, which will be very beneficial to grow- 
ing wheat. All crop reports continue 
good. : 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—The weather the fore 
part of the week was very mild. This 
long and unusually warm spell has pro- 
moted the growth of the wheat crop in 
Missouri and southern Illinois to such 
an extent that it now is in danger of cold 
snaps. Only one section so far has re- 
ported insect life developing from the 
warm weather. However, the colder 
weather the latter part of the week will 
help to terminate same. Reports on the 
general condition of the crop continue 
good from all sections, and the plant is 
as green as it normally is in April. The 
top growth is not large, but well rooted. 
This winter has been very mild, and the 
ground has not been frozen two inches all 
season. 

Evansvittz, Inp.—A serious drop in 
the thermometer—down to 20 degrees 
above zero,—following springlike weath- 
er that was spread over several days, 
has not yet done -any damage to the 
growing wheat. Although the wheat has 
shown considerable growth, it is not be- 
lieved to have advanced far enough in the 
few days of fine, soft weather to have 
the cold spell create any damage. Farm- 
ers have been praying for the mild 
weather to pass away, so that the fine 
stands that are showing may be saved. 





Cloudy weather has prevailed during the 
drop in the thermometer, and has pre- 
vented any damage from frost. 

Cuicaco, Inx.—Reports to P. S. Good- 
man, of Clement, Curtis & Co., indicate 
a wide area of green bug infestation, 
which, unless the weather gets very cold, 
will increase until the appearance of 
their natural enemies. Reports from the 
main winter wheat belt are unusually in- 
formative, owing to the open winter and 
the daily opportunity to note the condi- 
tion. n Qhio, Indiana, Illinois and 
Michigan the official condition Dec. 1 was 
below the rest of the country, and the 
great majority of the reports tell of fur- 
ther deterioration on account of the 
weather. Hessian fly is reported over 
the northern half of this area. 

George M. Le Count’s latest reports 
from Leonard, Texas, say fall oats have 
been badly damaged by green bugs. 
Wheat is looking fine and he fails to see 
any real damage in it, but fields are alive 
with bugs, and he expects permanent 
damage to result in a short time, espe- 
cially if weather turns warm. 

Torevo, Oun1o.—Feb. 17 it iurned very 
much colder, below freezing. Previous 
to that the weather had ben mild and the 
recent fall of snow had entirely disap- 
peared, leaving wheat fields unprotected 
as has been the case practically through 
the entire winter. More moderate tem- 
peratures have since prevailed. It is 
doubtful if much damage has been done 
to wheat in the ground, although there 
has been more or less alternate freezing 
and thawing. There is still time for 
damage, but indications point to an early 
spring. Nothing very definite can be 
toid about the crop until later. 

Country roads all through this: section 
have been in bad condition for some 
weeks, and this may have something to 
do with the light movement of wheat 
which has taken place. The stock of 
wheat back in Ohio on farms is variously 
estimated, and many incline to the view 
that there is a liberal quantity. 

Inpranapouis, Inp.—Conditions the first 
five days this week were favorable for 
growing wheat and rye. The last two 
days were marked by lower tempera- 
tures, and snow fell Saturday in the 
southern part of the state. Roads are 
rather bad for transportation, but some 
sections of Indiana report an increasing 
amount of grain moving to market. 


Ocpen, Utran.—Additional snowfall 
throughout Utah and southern Idaho dur- 
ing the early part of the week was re- 
ported by the United States Weather 
Bureau as favorably affecting crop con- 
ditions, both for dry farms and irrigated 
acreage. The winter wheat remains un- 
harmed and is still under snow covering, 
generally. Spring plowing has started in 
some areas of southern and central Utah. 
Snow in the mountains is reported be- 
tween 30 and 60 per cent greater than in 
1920. In some areas over 90 inches of 
packed snow has been found. 





MINNESOTA GRAIN BILLS 


Measure Prohibiting Future Trading Under 
Consideration—Bill Passed Opening 
Boards to Co-operative Associations 


The bill before the Minnesota legisla- 
ture designed to prohibit trading in fu- 
tures is scheduled to come up for a hear- 
ing. Thursday of this week. Two joint 
meetings have already been held before 
the senate and house committee, at whieh 
the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, 
Duluth Board of Trade and country mill- 
ers were represented. These interests 
naturally are opposing the passage of the 
bill. 





At the meeting of the senate commit- 
tee last week, Julius Barnes, of Duluth, 
was. present, and took a firm stand in op- 
position to the bill. He said that, with 
all its defects, the present system of 
grain distribution is the most perfect 
agency the world knows. 

Northwestern grain men who are fa- 
miliar with the subject of future trading 
contend that if this bill, known as House 
Bill No. 23, as originally introduced, is 


enacted into law, future trading will 


cease entirely in Minnesota. Future 
trading cannot continue on a strictly 
hedging basis. Hedging sales in the fall, 
during the heavy crop moving period, are 
several times greater than any possible 
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hedging purchases made by millers 
against flour sales. If trading in fu- 
tures was limited to hedging transac- 
tions, it is claimed that two thirds or 
more of the hedging sales in the fall 
could not be executed, for lack of buyers. 
In other words, a future market on a 
strictly hedging basis is a purely imagi- 
nary proposition, grain men say. 
PUBLIC MARKET BILL 

The Minnesota state legislature on Fri- 
day passed the bill to make the Minne- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce, Duluth 
Board of Trade, and the South St. Paul 
Live Stock Exchange public markets, 
opening their membership to all kinds of 
co-operative organizations. The vote was 
95 to 13. This bill will now go before 
the senate. 

The Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce will welcome, as members, farmer 
organizations that do business on a divi- 
dend basis. Should, however, a company 
that distributes its earnings on a patron- 
age basis make application for member- 
ship, the application will be refused, and 
a test case made of it before the courts. 
The Chamber of Commerce feels that if 
it was compelled to turn over its ma- 
chinery to organizations doing business 
on a patronage basis, it would be equiva- 

-lent to confiscation of its property. 





GROVE CITY MILLS DESTROYED 
Cotumsus, Onto, Feb. 22.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Grove City, Ohio, mills 
were completely destroyed by fire last 
Friday night. The loss, which was $70,- 
000, was only partly covered by insurance. 
Harry B. Appte. 





GO TO COURT OVER BREAD PRICE 

Inp1aANnAPotis, Inv., Feb. 19.—The trial 
of Alvin Eades et al., of Evansville, 
against the Walsh Baking Co., et al., also 
of Evansville, to prevent the defendants 
from going into a combine which it was 
alleged intended to fix the price of bread, 
has been postponed by agreement of the 
attorneys and parties interested. 

Taking of depositions in the case has 
been completed. In these it is shown that 
the cost of ingredients entering into a 
1-lb loaf of bread selling at 10c is ap- 
proximately 4c. However, this did not 
include the overhead of the bakeries, it 
was testified by bakers who are plaintiffs 
in the litigation. The wholesale price of 
a 1-lb loaf of bread in Evansville now is 
8¥,c. The case was taken from Evans- 
ville to Posey County on a change of 
venue. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





NEBRASKA BREAD LEGISLATION 

Omana, Nes., Feb. 19.—Jay Burns, 
Omaha baker, told the senate committee 
on miscellaneous subjects at Lincoln, Feb. 
14, that the Smith standard bread loaf 
bill was an attempt of the labor unions 
to make good an alleged threat to stand- 
ardize bread loaves if he failed to union- 
ize his bakers. 

“An organizer of the Central Labor 
Union, Omaha, told me that if I didn’t 
unionize my shop, he would put me under 
a standard loaf regulation—and this bill 
is the result,” Burns declared. 

For two hours Burns, at times almost 
dramatic, sketched the bread business 
from its infancy to the present time, de- 
claring that regulation of the weight of 
bread loaves cut down the quality of in- 
gredients, and that it was impossible to 
comply with it, because of fluctuating 
weights in every loaf of bread. 

Prior to the talk by Burns, Bishop 
Shayler, of the Episcopal diocese of 
Nebraska, pleaded with the committee to 
give the Smith bill a favorable report. 

“Never in years has there been such 
wide discontent, perpetual talk of an- 
archy, disorder and profiteering as at 
this time,” the bishop declared. “The 
people are living on their nerves, and 
rightfully insist on protection, and for 
that reason I believe this legislature 
should protect them in regulating bread 
loaves, the staff of life.” 

The senate chamber was filled with 
bakers from all parts of the state, and 
other interested persons. 

Dozens of loaves of bread and cereal 
foods were presented to the committee by 
both sides to clinch arguments. The 
hearing was continued. 

Leien Lesiie. 
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With possibly two exceptions, Min- 
neapolis millers report decreasing in- 
quiry for flour. One of the smaller Min- 
neapolis companies on Monday sold its 
week’s output, and got shipping direc- 
tions on a portion of same by wire. An- 
other mill reported fairly good sales. All 
the others, however, say conditions are 
even duller than they were a week ago. 

The trade has no confidence in prices, 
and seems entirely disinterested. When a 
buyer is in the market for a fair sized 
lot, there are any number of mills bid- 
ding for the business. In consequence, 
the one securing it has to accept a price 
that shows little or no profit. 

Mills at present are running heavier 
than current sales warrant. Shipping di- 
rections are fairly free, and orders on 
mill books are steadily diminishing. 

Again, last week, there was consider- 
able activity in export. Mills were able 
to dispose of their accumulations of first 
and second clears, but, as usual, at ex- 
tremely low prices. Great Britain and 
the Continent took practically everything 
offered. It is understood that first clear 
brought in-the neighborhood of $6.40@ 
6.60 bbl, in jutes, Eiveoel New York. 
Temporarily, there is no inquiry for 
patents. 

Top family patents are quoted at $9.35 
@9.70 bbl, standard patent $9@9.55, bak- 
ers patent $8.65@9.10, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks; first clear $5.75@6.50, second clear 
$3.50@3.75, in 140-lb jute sacks, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. Some mills have ceased 
making second clear. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed prices have strengthened very 
materially in the last week, speculative 
buying being the chief factor. Jobbers 
apparently thought that wheat feed 
values had touched bottom, and they 
bought all that was offered for shipment 
within 60 days. City mills are now sold 
ahead, and have nothing to offer except 
mixed cars for February or March ship- 
ment. 

The East is also displaying more in- 
terest than for some time. Short sellers 
are not so much in evidence; and transit 
stocks are said to be cleaned up. Phila- 
delphia reports that the trade there has 
bought heavily of millfeed throughout 
the week, particularly standard and flour 
middlings. Eastern brokers report that 
mills have practically withdrawn offers. 
The market has firmed there also, and 
further advances are anticipated. 

The spread between bran and standard 
middlings has been wiped out. 

Mills quote bran at $22@23 ton, stand- 
ard middlings $21.50@23, flour middlings 
$27@28, red dog $32@35, in 100-lb sacks, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
TRIS WOO. 2icic vec cecsecce 268,875 49 
EGGS WOO cccccsvscececes 276,290 61 
ZORP BG Ceti ccc prdvisins 246,960 45 
Two years ago ..........+. 190,760 36 
Three years ago ......... 156,255 30 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 

Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 11 were in operation Feb. 22: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
C and F mills. 

ind Flour Mills Co., A and Palisade 
mills, 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), B, C 
(one half), D and E mills, 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 

and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 

reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly 

No. . capacity Output Pet. 
1921°...... 48 330,750 135,860 41 
1920°...... 8 330,750 113,280 31 
19Z1f....06 58 405,690 181,585 45 
1OSEF . «oo ve 58 405,690 138,875 34 
*Week ending Feb. 19. tWeek ending 

Feb. 12. 


* MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, Feb. 19, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 











1921 1920 1919 1918 

Minneapolis .. 2,032 1,862 2,211 900 
Duluth ....... 333 72 18 23 
Totals ..... 2,365 1,934 2,229 923 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 

Duluth from Sept. 1, 1920, to Feb. 19, 

1921, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 
69,102 74,637 75,672 55,573 
32,166 10,311 87,447 16,498 


Minneapolis .. 
Duluth ....... 





Totals ...... 101,268 $4,948 163,119 72,071 

Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on Feb. 19, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 








1921 1920 1919 1918 

Minneapolis ... 6,154 8,800 23,529 767 
Duluth .....+... 1,619 1,754 25,871 837 
Totals ....... 7,773 10,554 49,400 1,594 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $3 861; 
three-day, $3.86; 60-day, $3.86. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 34 1-16. 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


There was no special feature to the 
cash wheat market. Prices had a down- 
ward tendency last week, and up to Fri- 
day had dropped 5@6c. Demand up to 
this time had been moderate, with local 
and outside mills buying sparingly, due 
to the dull flour trade. The past few 
days, market was a little more active and 
stronger. Reports of export sales and 
improved buying from interior mills and 
some interest by local mills brought 
prices back 2@3c. Receipts in this mar- 
ket continue moderate, with a good share 
of them consisting of Canadian wheat 
applying on contracts. No. 1 dark closed 
on Monday at $1.73%,@1.77% bu; No. 
1 northern, $1.68%@1.72%. 


OIL MEAL STRONGER 


The linseed oil meal market has re- 
acted, and prices have advanced $2 ton 
during the week. Crushers quote it to- 
day at $39 ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis. De- 
mand also is much better. Buying the 
past week was general, and some fairly 
good sales were made to mixers and the 
country dealers. Larger jobbers showed 
some interest in meal, but their pur- 
chases are still a small item. Shipping 
directions are urgent. Mills are not run- 
ning very heavily at present, however, as 
the demand for oil has been practically 
dead for some time. 

Export business in oil cake continues 
good. Tidewater mills are shipping con- 
siderable to European countries. Cake 
is quoted at around $45@46 ton, sea- 
board. 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Coarse grain was quite active and 
steady the past week, with the exception 
of rye, which closed about 4c lower. 
Corn was steady, with a good demand 
reported from shippers and feeders. The 
colder weather helped the lower grades. 
Closing prices, Feb. 21: No. 3 yellow, 
58@59c bu; No. 3 mixed, 57@58c. 

Oats were in snappy demand practi- 


: 


cally all of the week, and prices were 
firm, compared with the futures. Ele- 
vator bids were strong, and there was 
some competition between shippers and 
feeders for choice grades. Closing prices: 
No. 3 white, 407%,@41%%c bu; No. 4 white, 
377%, @40%c. 

Rye was slow and featureless, and de- 
mand limited, with scattered buying by 
mills of choice grades. No. 2 closed at 
$1.47Y,@1.48% bu. 

Barley was strong, and up 4@5c bu 
for the week. Demand was good, and 
the light receipts were easily disposed 
of. Maltsters were the chief takers. 
Closing range, 52@72c bu. 


ESTABLISHES DES MOINES OFFICE 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co., of Min- 
neapolis, announces the purchase of the 

od-will and business of the Nichols 

‘lour Co., Des Moines, Iowa. W. M. 
Ballinger, the company’s Iowa represen- 
tative, will be in charge as local mana- 
ger, assisted by A. G. Shaffer. 

The Nichols Flour Co. has acted as 
distributor of Occident flour in the Des 
Moines territory for some time. J. H. 
Nichols, the founder of the concern, died 
Jan. 10. - 


FLEISCHMANN COMPANY TO BUILD 


The Fleischmann Co. has taken out a 
building permit for a 50x185-foot two- 
story building on University Avenue, St. 
Paul. The building is to be of white 
stucco construction, with a 40-foot lawn 
in front., It is to be erected in the new 
industrial district near Midway, and will 
be one of the show places on University 
Avenue. In the rear of the new building 
will be a garage capable of housing 20 
cars. 

The new building, construction work 
on which is to begin at an early date, is 
to contain the latest equipment for the 
quick handling of yeast. There will be 
three refrigerators with a capacity of 
50,000 lbs. Machines are to be installed 
for wrapping both small and large 
pieces. 

On completion of the new building, the 
present buildings in St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis are to be abandoned. This, how- 
ever, will not make any change in the 
company’s representation in this terri- 
tory. V. A. Smoots will continue as 
agent at St. Paul, and E, A. Pratt agent 
at Minneapolis, under the general super- 
vision and management of William H. 
Ulrey. The northwestern branch of the 
company takes care of the trade in North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, parts of Iowa, Wisconsin and 
Michigan, and all of western Canada. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Siegmund Steeg, flour broker, Chicago, 
was a Minneapolis visitor, Friday. 

The Commander Mill Co. is installing 
a new engine in its plant at Montevideo, 
Minn. 

The Minnesota Crop Improvement As- 
sociation will hold its annual seed show 
in St. Paul this week. 

E. O. Wright, president Wisconsin 
Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis., was in 
Minneapolis, Monday. 

I. B. Swanson, president I. B. Swanson 
Co., millfeed, Minneapolis, was in Rich- 
mond, We Va., last week. 

Rumor has it that at least two more 
big northwestern mills have been or will 
be closed shortly for an indefinite period. 

F. G. Kruger has been appointed man- 
ager of the Buffalo office of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., to succeed the late Or- 
ville C. Moore. 

Fred J. Landon, Kansas City manager 


of the Opsal-Fleming Co., millfeed, vis-_ 


ited the home office at Minneapolis sev- 
eral days last week, 

In addition to his multitudinous asso- 
ciation duties, Lewis F. Bolser, of the 
Excelsior Baking Co., is now secretary 
of the Minneapolis Athletic Club. 

W. T. LaMoure, freight traffic mana- 
ger of the Boston & Maine Railroad at 
Boston, and J. N. Gall, general western 
agent at Chicago, were in Minneapolis 
this week calling on exporting millers. 

Failing to arrive at an agreement with 
its employees, a big northwestern feed 
mill closed its plant a little over a week 
ago. It expects to resume operations 
shortly at a scale of wages dictated by it. 

A Negro burglar entered the home of 
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E. C. Bisbee, vice president of the Mid- 
land Linseed Products Co., Minneapolis, 
the night of Feb. 17, and compelled Mr. 
Bisbee to hand him over a purse con- 
taining $50. 

The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., of Min- 
neapolis, has recently installed a Carter 
disc separator for each of the following: 
B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago; 
Quaker Oats Co., Cedar Rapids, lowa; 
Hanson Bros., Ashland, Wis. 

The Bemmels Milling Co., of Lisbon, 
N. D., has opened a feed mill at Brain- 
erd, Minn. G. W. Smith is local mana- 
ger. There is ample warehouse room, 
and an effort will be made to develop 
trade in mixed cars of flour and feed. 


George L. Babcock, for eight years 
credit man for the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
is leaving to become cashier of a bank 
at Elmo, Wash., in which his family is 
interested. W. C. Singler, manager of 
the Bemis Minneapolis factory, gave a 
luncheon Tuesday in his honor, at which 


‘25 of the company’s employees were 


present. 

George O. Strom, who has been con- 
nected with the milling and grain busi- 
ness in Sioux City, lowa, for many years, 
is now manager of the grain department 
of the Farmers’ Terminal Elevator Co. 
at Sioux City. Mr. Strom was formerly 
with the Akron Milling Co., but more 
recently in charge of the Sioux City 
office of the Taylor & Bournique Co. The 
Farmers’ Terminal Elevator Co. is build- 
ing a_ 1,000,000-bu terminal elevator, 
which it expects to have ready for opera- 
tion in June. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Dututn, Minn., Feb. 21.—The flour 
market continues dull, without any fea- 
ture to distinguish it from the generally 
quiet condition in which it has moved for 
weeks. There was a small spotted de- 
mand that resulted in no trade of any 
volume. 

No business was done for export and 
prices are out of line. Shipping instruc- 
tions came in fairly well, and deliveries 
by mills were steady and substantial, in- 
dicating that buyers who have contracts 
are working off their obligations before 
making new ones. Prices are unchanged. 

The durum flour trade picked up small 
supplies for pressing needs. The market 
is being watched by the trade, but the 
advance is not followed and there is a 
disposition to wait for recessions. The 
strength in cash wheat brought an ad- 
vance in flour of 25c bbl. 

Rye flour buyers absorbed a limited 
volume last week, sales being made to 
both local and eastern trade. Some who 
were booked up asked for deliveries to 
keep them going. The demand is slow, 
with just enough business passing to 
carry buyers over from time to time. 
Prices advanced 10@20c bbl. 

Mills sold a little millfeed in mixed 
cars of flour, but with their light output 
they had not much to offer. The market 
is very dull. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
SH WE ccs meee ccccsveve 7,170 19 
TMG WOOK ccccccccscccccss 7,980 21 
EMSt VORP woccccccvescccece 17,210 46 
Two years agO .......eeeee 14,300 38 


NOTES 


Cars are plentiful, and railroads are 
soliciting business and anxious to get it. 

The barley market is dead, with an 
absence of demand or offerings. Prices 
are unchanged. 

Lake Superior at Duluth is frozen over 
slightly, but a good off shore wind would 
soon dispose of the field of ice. 

The rye market was inactive last week, 
both as to futures and cash. Stocks are 
small, and not much is coming in. 

Only a few cars of flaxseed dribble in, 
and there is no outward movement. 
Stocks are large and slowly increasing. 

Elevator shipments of wheat last week 
aggregated about 50,000 bus daily. Of 
the total, 200,000 bus were spring wheat 
and 103,000 durum. ~ 

Wheat screenings continue very dull, 
with no sign of a revival in buying. An 
occasional car moves, but the market gen- 
erally is stagnant. 

(Continued on page 898.) 
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Considerable improvement has occurred 
in the export flour business throughout 
the Southwest this week, although the 
majority of mills state that domestic 
business is unchanged from last week’s 
quietness. 

Not all flour which is oy for ex- 
port from the Southwest has been sold 
direct to foreign countries. New York 
buyers have been in the market, and their 
purchases will move into the export trade 
as soon as they reach the seaboard. The 
bulk of the flour going into this channel 
is second clear, although some reports 
have been received of a good quality 
first clear being sold to foreign buyers. 

Shipping instructions, which have 
gradually been getting harder to obtain 
for the past few weeks, are very scarce, 
and some of the larger mills are now 
nearer the end of their specifications 
than they have been for some time. Un- 
less sales are made for immediate ship- 
ment next week or shipping instructions 
become more plentiful, a further reduc- 
tion of operating time is imminent. 

There is very little change in quota- 
tions this week. Hard winter wheat 
short patent flour, basis cotton 98’s, Kan- 
sas Clty, is quoted at $9@9.25, straight 

ade at $8.10@8.25, and 95 per cent at 
§8.40@8.60. Of the lower grades, first 
clear is quoted at $6@6.50, second clear 
at $5@6, and low grade at $3.50@5. 


MILLFEED 


Much better demand has prevailed 
throughout the week, which, coupled with 
very light offerings on the part of the 
mills, has resulted in an advance of 
about $1 ton for both bran and shorts. 
Supplies of bran and brown shorts are 
particularly scarce, and in fact dealers 
report the latter practically unobtain- 
alle. While the offerings of gray shorts 
are also very scarce, some dealers believe 
that an improvement is being effected. 
Bran is quoted at $20@21 ton, brown 
shorts at $21@22, and gray shorts at 
$22@23. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 112,800 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. of 

output § activity 
66 





This week 75,000 

Last week .. +++ 72,300 64 
Year ago ... «++ 64,500 66 
Two years ago ......-.065. 37,000 45 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
Output of 84 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
This week ...... 435,870 193,712 42 
Last week ...... 438,870 221,463 53 
Year ago ........ 436,170 289,028 66 
Two years ago... 401,670 164,058 40 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 8,793 bbls this week, 4,885 last 
week, 4,382 a year ago and 5,975 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, one reported 
domestic business good, 35 fair, and 43 
slow and quiet. 

NOTES 


Arthur J. Stern, of the Wells-Abbott- 
Nieman Co., Schuyler, Neb., was here 
Thursday. ‘ 

M. Kautz, of the Kautz Baking Co., 
Muscatine, Iowa, called on Kansas City 
millers this week. 

C. A. Hiebert, manager of the Wall- 


Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, Kan- 
sas, called on the Kansas City trade dur- 
ing the week. 

A. J. Eisenmayer, of the Eisenmayer 
Milling Co., sg ee Mo., was in 
Kansas City on Wednesday. 

The Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Missouri will hoid its annual con- 
vention in Sedalia, March 16-17. 


E. C. Johnson has taken over the man- 
agement of.the flour mill owned by the 
Craig (Colo.) Milling & Elevator Co. 

L. A. Fuller and J, J. Wolcott, mem- 
bers of the Kansas City Board of Trade, 
returned this week from a month’s tour 
of the tropics. 

F, J. Landon, manager of the Kansas 
City office of the Opsal-Fleming Co., Min- 
neapolis, spent several days at the com- 
pany’s home office this week. 


H. V. Nye, manager of the Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, Kansas, 
was in Kansas City this week on his way 
home from an extended business trip in 
the East. 

The Stover (Mo.) Milling & Elevator 
Co. has completed the erection of a fire- 
proof warehouse in connection with its 
mill. The building has a capacity of ap- 
proximately six cars of flour and feed. 


The Kansas City Flour & Feed Co., De 
Queen, Ark., owned by W. L. House and 
S. E. L. Smith, has taken over the whole- 
sale flour and feed business formerly 
operated by the Western Grain Co., Fort 
Smith, Ark. 

J. B. M. Wilcox, general manager of 


’ the Guthrie — Mill & Elevator Co., 


who returned from -an eastern trip this 
week, said that flour stocks are fairly 
well exhausted in the East, with the ex- 
ception of Philadelphia. 

F, C. Vincent, former president of the 
Kansas City Board of ‘Trade, appeared 
before the house committee on juris- 
prudence of the Missouri state legisla- 
ture this week to speak on pending legis- 
lation regarding future trading. 

A. T. Sawyer, St. Louis, has succeeded 
C. S. Leach as manager of the grain de- 
partment of the Langenberg Bros. Grain 
Co. at Kansas City. Mr. Leach has gone 
to New Orleans, where he will be con- 
nected with the export business. 

B. L. Hargis, president of the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade, made two ad- 
dresses at the University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, this week. He spoke before 
the student body and the chamber of 
commerce, both addresses being on the 
subject of future trading. 

The Black Bros. Flour Mills, Inc., 
Beatrice, Neb., has taken over the prov- 
erties of Black Bros., who have been 
doing business as a partnership for the 
last 40 years. The new company will 
continue the operation of the mill, which 
has a daily capacity of 700 bbls. 

The Missouri Pacific Railroad Co. has 
filed an application with the Missouri 
state sells service commission for 
authority to issue $1,836,000 of trust 
equipment notes, the loan to be used in 
the purchase of 50 new locomotives for 
the improvement of the company’s serv- 
ice. 

A temporary organization for a Mis- 
souri Warehousemen’s Association was 
formed at a recent conference in Kansas 
City, attended by warehouse operators 
from St. Louis, Joplin, Springfield, St. 
Joseph and Kansas City. L. L. Leonard, 
of St. Louis, was named temporary chair- 
man. 

Harry D. Tipton, buyer for the Shultz 
Bread Co., New York, Richard Meyer, 
buyer for the Consumers’ Baking Co., 
Paterson, N. J., and George Reuter, vice 
president and general manager of the 
Malt-Diastase Co,, New York, are in 


Kansas City today on their way home 
from a trip through the Southwest. 


W. R. Clarke, until recently associated 
with the Listman Mills, of the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., left this week for Lon- 
don, and will spend several months there 
and travelling in the United Kingdom 
and on the Continent in the interest of 
his company. Mr. Clarke can be reached 
during his stay in Europe by mail or 
cable addressed to the London office of 
The Northwestern Miller. 


A state market bureau bill has been 
introduced in the Kansas state legisla- 
ture giving power to the state market 
commissioner, who is to be appointed by 
the governor to work under the supervi- 
sion of the state board of agriculture, to 
appoint agents at all market centers to 
sell farm products consigned through the 
marketing bureau. The state board of 
agriculture is to fix the commissions for 
selling the products. 

The house committee on agriculture 
of the Missouri state legislature this week 
unanimously approved the bil to create 
a state department of agriculture under 
one head. The bill centralizes the admin- 
istration of the various bureaus of agri- 
culture under the control of a commis- 
sioner and secretary of agriculture, who 
would be responsible to the governor for 
a capable, economic business management 
of the department of agriculture. 


OKLAHOMA 


Trade in flour with Oklahoma mills is 
somewhat spotted, but plants are run- 
ning 50 to 75 per cent of capacity. Both 
grain and flour stocks of mills and eleva- 
tors are small. Movement of grain from 
farms is limited, and there is a growing 
impression that not very much grain re- 
mains in the hands of the growers. 

Representatives of mills and grain con- 
cerns who have recently been out in the 
country report the growing crop in ex- 
celient condition. A number of samples 
of wheat -containing green bugs have 
been brought in from El Reno, Okarche 
and other points, but well-informed men 
seem to doubt whether these are the green 
bugs which heretofore have been so de- 
structive to wheat. Agricultural depart- 
ment officials say that the bug may be 
another sort of green bug which is not 
particularly destructive. Investigation is 
being made, but the impression is that it 
is both too early for green bugs and too 
early to determine what damage, if any, 
they may do. 


BILLS TO LEGISLATURE 


Oklahoma millers are concerned over 
a bill introduced in the house by Repre- 
sentative Harrison, providing that flour 
and cereal mills shall be public utilities. 
The weed ene that all mills shall op- 
erate under permit, and shall be regulat- 
ed. by the corporation commission. The 
commission is given power to fix rates, 
and the same general authority as it has 
over all public utilities. 

Another bill, introduced by Senator 
Cordell, makes it a misdemeanor for an 
individual or a concern dealing in any 
commodity to intentionally destroy com- 
petition or to discriminate between sec- 
tions of the state by buying or selling at 
a lower rate in one section than another, 
subject to difference in freight rates 
from points of production. Another bill 
covering practically the same point has 
been recommended by the committee for 
passage. 

A third measure covering the control 
of private business has been formulated 
by Senator Woods, of Purcell. It pro- 
vides that every individual engaged in 
“mercantile transactions or other com- 
mercial intercourse or trade with the 
public” shall be subject to control by the 
corporation commission. It also provides 
for the creation of a state fair price 
commission, to be composed of the com- 
missioners of labor and health, and the 
secretary of the state marketing com- 
mission, with power to “fix and prescribe 
maximum charges for all articles of mer- 
chandise sold.” 





J. W. Carence, who for the last 15 
years has been connected with the Re- 
ciprocal Exchange, at Kansas City, is 
now with the Campbell Baking Co. of 
Kansas City. Mr. Carence is widely and 
favorably known to bakers throughout 
the country, having been a regular at- 
tendant at conventions for years past. 
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NEBRASKA 

Omana, Nes., Feb. 19.—Flour trade 
conditions continue unsatisfactory. Buy- 
ers have been reluctant to follow the ad- 
vance in the wheat market. Shipping 
instructions are not coming in freely 
against contracts. All millers report 
that their trade is very low on flour, and 
say that stocks are undoubtedly light 
throughout the country. Feed is lower, 
being almost back to prewar prices, 


OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 


BES WOE cocccccccccseces 7,550 31 
EMSS WOO ccccccccctecccce 13,042 64 
BOP GOB. ccdiivsicccceccces 16,543 68 
TWO FORTS OBO: ccccccecvcic 10,063 41 


BANNER WHEAT COUNTY 


Cheyenne is the champion wheat pro- 
ducing county in Nebraska. Final re- 
ports reaching A. E. Anderson, federal 
agricultural statistician, show that the 
total production in Cheyenne County last 
year was 3,102,760 bus, exceeding all 
others in the state 'in both winter and 
spring wheat harvested. 

Its nearest rival for first place was 
Lancaster County, which produced over 
1,000,000 bus less than Cheyenne. The 
wheat acreage in Cheyenne County was 
nearly 35 per cent greater than that of 
any other Nebraska county. The yield 
per acre ranks well with the highest. 
In 1919, 43 other counties exceeded Chey- 
enne in production. At that time, the 
county had but 15,479 acres devoted to 
the raising of wheat. The acreage in 
1920 was 164,937, or nearly 11 times as 
much as was harvested 11 years ago. 

Lancaster County ranked second in 
production last year, and Gage County 
third. Both exceeded 2,000,000 bus. 
Twenty-four other counties exceeded 
1,000,000 bus. They follow in produc- 
tion order: Saline, Furnas, Red Willow, 
Fillmore, York, Hitchcock, Kearney, 
Adams, Otoe, Saunders, Cass, Jefferson, 
Harland, Perkins, Butler, Hamilton, 
Phelps, Clay, Thayer, Polk, Webster, 
Kimball, Chase and Nuckolls. 


NOTES 


Henry T, Clarke, attorney and traffic 
manager of the Omaha Grain Exchange 
since 1917, has tendered his resignation, 
to take effect March 1. Pressure of 
private business has compelled Mr. Clarke 
to leave the service of the exchange. For 
10 years prior to 1917, he was one of 
Nebraska’s state railway commissioners. 

A report from West Point, Neb., says: 
“Financial distress appears to exist in 
this section among tenant farmers and 
those whose interest payments will be 
due March 1, or prior to that time. The 
prevailing abnormal prices of grain and 
stock prevent debtors from realizing suf- 
ficient money in many cases to pay these 
obligations. Many tenants had contract- 
ed to pay for 1920 as high as $12.50 per 
acre for their land, and cannot possibly 
produce the cash. In some cases land- 
lords have reduced the debt, but numer- 
ous suits will be commenced about March 
1 to collect, attorneys say. The rate 
asked for land for 1921 is $6@8 per 
acre, at which price numerous farms are 
being rented.” 

Leicn Leste. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 
Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A, L, 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from June 
28, 1920, to Feb. 5, 1921 (000’s omitted): 
Flour output, bbls— 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 
Jan. 30-Feb. 5 2,228 2,812 1,942 
June 28-Feb. 5 ....... 66,975 90,593 76,186 
Flour exports, bbls— 
Jan. 30-Feb. 5 ....... 334 216 557 


June 28-Feb, 5 ....... 9,400 11,073 10,735 
Wheat, June 28- 
Feb. 5, bus— 
Receipts from farms. .581,000 686,144 678,590 
TEEPOPtse ccccccscccces 212,308 83,662 116.696 
Imports ....seceeeees 71,000 2,699 5,920 
Ground by mills ...... 301,397 421,070 337,114 


Wheat stocks, 
Feb. 5, bus— 
At terminals ........ 34,481 60,886 139,520 
At country elevators, 
mills and in transit 170,314 141,944 103,209 





W. P. Lippert has bought the bakery 
and confectionery of A. D. Karlan, 
Greenwood, Ohio. 
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Flour jobbers and middlemen who have 
been working on export sales of first and 
second clear flour had a rather satisfac- 
tory week. One or two concerns are 
known to have sold a considerable quan- 
tity, mainly from the northwestern mills, 
to New York buyers for export. A 
greater portion of these products, it is 
understood, will go to Greece. On account 
of this improved volume of business 
these two grades of flour are more scarce 
than they have been, and both are 50c@ 
$1 bbl higher than a week ago. The 
trade here is pleased to think that these 
two commodities, which have been some- 
what of a drug of late, are being worked 
for export. and will not form a competi- 
tive flour on resales in this country. 

It is surprising to what extent buyers 
here continue to purchase flour in small 
lots. One seldom hears of 5,000 or 10,000 
bbl lots of any grade of flour being sold 
in this market. On the other hand, ex- 
port sales within the past week are said 
to be many time the amounts named. 
In Chicago it is doubtful if there are 
more than two or three bakers, and prob- 
ably the same number of wholesale job- 
bers, whohave sufficient flour on hand to 
last 60 days. A guess would be that 90 
per cent of the flour merchants here, and 
those who use flour in large amounts, 
have less stocks on hand than at any pre- 
vious time in the history of their busi- 
ness. 

This condition has prevailed for a long 
time. With each upturn in the price of 
wheat there would come the firming up 
in demand for flour, but no sooner would 
quotations adjust themselves, than a sud- 
den decline would take place, and with it 
another lack of interest on the part of 
buyers. 

There is not much change in quotations 
named by mills on any of their grades of 
flour, excepting first and second clears. 
If any one were in the market today for 
a round lot of spring or hard winter 
grades, and would agree to take same 
out promptly, the buyer could almost 
name his own figure, say $8.25@9 for 
standard spring patents, and $8.50@8.80 
for southwestern 95 per cent grades, jute, 
Chicago. 

All grades of millfeeds are in demand 
and firmer, with an advance of 50c@$1 
ton. 

CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, with a week- 


ly capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
TRI WER .ccocccccccaccees 12,500 48 
EMSC WOOK -ccccccccsccccsce 14,500 54 
WORF BBO si cccccciccccesses 25,750 95 
Two years afO .......500:. 21,250 76 


DEMAND FOR WHEAT FAIR 


Offerings of red: winter wheat are 
light, and sales were made at $2 bu for 
No. 2 red, a local miller being the buyer. 
Milling demand for wheat throughout the 
week was fair, with the largest day’s busi- 
ness 41,000 bus, and the aggregate over 
100,000 bus for the week. Premiums 
were firmer early, but latterly low grade 
hard winter and spring declined 3@5c, 
and No. 2 hard dropped 3@5c, with the 
premiums off sharply. 

There are indications of premiums on 
hard winters easing, as. the March wheat 
is at a good premium over the May, and 
with the cash a premium over March, it 
is regarded as too high, considering the 
nearness of the March delivery. Cash 
eh wage are generally considered a 

ullish factor, although of late some peo- 
ple in the trade argue that they are not, 


as they represent scarcity, and ordinarily 
should bring out wheat from country 
holders, 

THE WHEAT MARKET 

Wheat futures at their highest during 
the week showed gains of 2814,c on March 
and 243,c on May from the lowest point 
of the season, made three weeks ago. 
Part of this advance-was attributed to 
buying by eastern shorts, as well as to a 
number of local operators, the market 
being oversold on the break, and liquida- 
tion by the long interest having evident- 
ly run its course. 

A feature of a good part of the ad- 
vance was the limited pressure of cash 
grain, and of selling by longs. Short 
sellers made numerous breaks, but had to 
cover, and it was largely a case of one 
short buying from another, showing the 
effects of the short interest on the mar- 
ket as a strengthening factor. Around 
the top prices, long wheat came out free- 
ly, making a good setback. March wheat 
showed congestion at times, and ad- 
vanced to 1214c over May, which brought 
out largely increased offerings, and also 
heavy covering by northwestern and 
Winnipeg interests, narrowing the differ- 
ence materially toward the latter part 
of the week. 

That there should be so great an ad- 
vance in so short a time, in the face of 
comparatively light. outside speculative 
trading and a falling off in the export 
demand with the news mostly bearish, 
shows what a speculative market.can do 
when it becomes heavily oversold and 
the trade is overly bearish. 

A belief that the United States wheat 
market is on a domestic basis is prevalent 
among many in the trade, and they say 
high prices are to prevail. In other quar- 
ters it is asserted that the United States 
cannot keep values above a world level, 
as Argentina and Australia are selling 
wheat 20@35c below American. One of 
the largest exporters at the seaboard, 
who was in Chicago this week, said for- 
eigners had played the American mar- 
kets to a finish on the export trade and, 
while they were buying their wheat 
cheaper in the other countries, they have 
not enough to supply European require- 
ments. 

Wheat prices in Chicago are relatively 
the highest in the country. Wheat has 
been bought in fair quantities in Wyom- 
ing, Idaho, and Portland, Oregon, the 
latter paying 46c bu freight to Chicago. 
About 100,000 bus were bought in all. 
The farmers secured around $1 bu for 
the grain. 


TO MOVE RELIEF CORN 


Howard B. Jackson, former vice presi- 
dent of the United States Grain Cor- 
poration, has enlisted the services of 
other former vice presidents at Kansas 
City, Omaha, Minneapolis and other 
points in moving the 15,000,000 bus corn 
donated by western farmers for the Hoo- 
ver Children’s Relief. The corn has to 
be dried before it can be shipped. Ele- 
vator people at various points have do- 
nated their services and will dry the 
grain, while others are offering to do it 
at cost. The Chicago & North Western 
Railroad, and some others, as well as the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
and Trainmen, have offered their services 
free to move the grain to the seaboard. 
Mr. Jackson has been appointed traffic 
manager by Mr. Hoover to handle the 
grain. 

NOTES 

P. P. Croarkin, of P. P. Croarkin '& 
Son, millers’ agents, is taking a few 
weeks’ recreation in Wisconsin. 

A large bakery is to be built_on Grand 
Avenue, near Kedvale Avenue,’ by. Pail 
Kopf. It is said the bakery will have a 
capacity of about 20,000 loaves daily, and 
cost in the neighborhood of $65,000. 


Active buying of March wheat by 
commission houses with New York con- 
nections had a strengthening influence on 
market values. The buying was against 
export purchases at the seaboard and at 
the Gulf, with 1,000,000 bus bought for 
export. There were also 500,000 bus corn 
sold for export, and the hedges on part 
of it bought in at Chicago. 

An increase in state local rates on 
grains from points in Illinois to Chicago 
of 40 per cent over those of Aug. 26, 
1920, has been ordered by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. These rates ap- 
ply to all lines, with the following ex- 
ceptions: Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
Chicago, Aurora & De Kalb, Fox & IIli- 
nois Union Railway, Illinois Traction 


‘System. 


V. A. Phelps, Michigan sales manager 
for the Eagle Roller Mill Co. New 
Ulm, Minn., with headquarters at Sagi- 
naw, was in Chicago early in the week 
on his way to the mill to talk over busi- 
ness conditions. He said that one rea- 
son why there has -been a falling off in 
the demand for flour in Michigan, and 
the territory he travels, is due to the 
fact that potatoes are plentiful at 50c 
per 100 lbs. 

Harry G. Spear, manager of the Mid- 
West Flour Mills Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
who was here on Monday, said the com- 
pany has decided to open general offices 
in New York City, and it is his intention 
to move there shortly. Commenting on 
trade conditions, he said several mills he 
represented had not more than enough 
wheat to produce a car of flour. Farm- 
ers, he believed, were not going to haul 
their wheat to market at present values. 





WISCONSIN 

Mutwavkee, Wis., Feb. 19.—The rising 
trend of flour prices which grew out of 
an upward movement of wheat prices in- 
duced buying of a somewhat freer nature 
than for two weeks or longer. Mills are 
keeping their output closely related to 
current requirements because of the un- 
certainty of the situation, and even the 
slightest gain or loss in new business is 
almost immediately reflected by current 
output figures. Mills are gradually clean- 
ing up old orders under free shipping di- 
rections. Stocks apparently are slowly 
being wiped out, and new buying, while 
confined to consumptive requirements, 
seems to be growing in a measure to 
cover a safe margin. Choice city brands 
of hard spring wheat patents were quot- 
ed at $10@10.75, and straight at $9.20@ 
9.95, in 98-lb cottons. 

Inquiry for clear flour is fairly active, 
but the call is mainly for the fancy 
qualities, with medium and low grade 
slow and dragging. While patent has 
made an advance, clear flour is stationary 
or somewhat lower, because of the lack 
of demand. Buying remains limited to 
current needs, the bakery trade being no 
more inclined to stock up beyond the cus- 
tomary period than before. Export busi- 
ness has not been revived, although hopes 
of betterment are encouraged by some 
inquiry for foreign shipment. The vol- 
ume of business shows a slight increase 
over last week. Prices are of a narrower 
range, fancy clear being offered at $5.50 
@6.80, and low grade at $3.75@4.25, in 
98-lb cottons. 

Winters show an advance of 25@50c 
bbl with spring grades, but trade re- 
mains limited. Bakers’ requirements, 
which have shown some reduction in re- 
cent weeks, are about stationary. Few 
of the large bakeries are inclined to take 
out more than enough to cover their nor- 
mal needs for the usual 30-day period, 
and it is more and more apparent that 
normal needs are smaller than in recent 
months, probably owing to the less ac- 
tive demand for bread, due to the unfa- 
vorable condition of employment and 
wages. The volume of business remains 
restricted, largely on this account. Gro- 
cery trade has shown slight improvement, 
which’ is regarded as a sign of increased 
home baking. Kansas flour was offered 


“at $9@9.50 bbl for sameye and $8.25@8.75 


for standard, all in 98-lb cottons. 
A slight advance in rye flour prices 
was made during the week because of the 


‘advance in cash rye prices, but it made 
no_appreciable difference in demand. It 


is apparent that rye flour stocks have 
gradually’ been reduced to the point 
where new buying is necessary, and the 
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increase in business is due mainly to this 
reason. The betterment of domestic re- 
quirements is more noticeable than other- 
wise might be the case, because of the 
absence of foreign demand. Export in- 
quiry is more active, however, and there 
seems to be hope of a revival of foreign 
business. Pure white rye flour was quot- 
ed at $9.15@9.45, straight at $8.25@8.55, 
and dark at $5.65@7.50, in 98-lb cottons. 
New orders for corn flour are of about 
the same volume as during the last four 
or five weeks. Mills keep fairly busy 
grinding out old orders and to keep pace 
with new requirements, most of which 
are for immediate shipment, due to the 
uncertainties present in market condi- 
tions. Prices are about 5c per 100 Ibs 
higher with the upward trend of cash 
corn. Corn flour was quoted at $1.95 
@2, corn meal -at $1.90@1.95, and corn 
grits at $1.85@1.90, in 100-lb cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 

as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Capacity Output Per ct. 
24,000 6,105 


FEM WEG cccccssce 26 
Last week ......... 24,000 5,582 24 
Last year ........65 24,000 13,000 54 
Two years ago...... 18,000 6,200 29 


MILLFEED 
Millfeed prices have undergone fur- 
ther revision downward, as the demand is 
of no particular moment, while offerings 
are not large, but apparently ample for 
all requirements. A cold snap during the 
past week caused a revival of interest, 
but the weather is not sufficiently sea- 
sonable to bring out any real demand for 
heavy feeds. At the same time, light 
feeds are moving in about the same vol- 
ume as before. City mills are doing a 
fair business, but hardly equal to for- 
mer years. Country mills continue to 
complain of the difficulty of interesting 
buyers. The level of millfeed prices is 
gradually reaching the point where feed- 
ers are less inclined to use grains than 
millfeeds. Bran was’ quoted about $1 
ton lower, and middlings unchanged to 
50¢ higher, with flour middlings $1@1.50 
lower. Rye feed dropped $2@2.50 ton. 


NOTES 


Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the Willy Co., of Appleton, Wis., 
organized with an authorized capitaliza- 
tion of $125,000. 

The Van Dyne (Wis.) Milling Co. has 
been incorporated, with $25,000 capital 
stock, by George Meyer, William G. 
Krug and H. W. Kraemer, to do a gen- 
eral milling business and deal in flour, 
feed, hay, grain, etc. 

The Necedah (Wis.) Commission Co. 
has been granted a charter to deal gen- 
erally in hay, grain, flour, feed, produce, 
etc. The capital steck is $5,000, and the 
incorporators are C. L. Loersch, A. G. 
Steinbach and E. F. Berry. 

The Wells Flour Milling Co. has moved 
its Madison (Wis.) offices from 407-408 
Gay Building to new and larger quarters 
in the Union Transfer Building, which is 
more conveniently located both in regard 
to receiving and shipping facilities. 

Albert and H. W. Kruse, proprietors 
of the Hillpoint (Wis.) Auto & Milling 
Co., have dissolved partnership. Albert 
Kruse takes over the flour and feed mill- 
ing department, H. W. Kruse retires, 
and the automobile and garage business 
will be conducted by Christ Korth. 

The Miller Spouting Co., of West 
Bend, Wis., has increased its capitaliza- 
tion to $100,000 preferred stock and 
2,000 shares non-par value common stock. 
The company is now getting into a regu- 
lar quantity production of its patented 
spouting and flexible coupling for grain 
elevators, mills, warehouses, etc., and is 
receiving orders and inquiries from all 
sections of the United States, Canada, 
South America and Europe. 

H. N. Wurson. 





THE DOUGH MAKER 

A. Backus, Jr., & Sons, of Detroit, 
Mich., publish a house organ called “The 
Dough Maker,” which ought to make in- 
teresting reading for the baker. It is 
well printed and profusely illustrated. 
The subject matter is handled by men 
who evidently know what they are writ- 
ing about and, altogether, it is a very 
creditable - publication. The company 
manufactures a line of woven trays and 
crates-especially adapted for bakers’ use. 













TAX ON BREAD SALES 


American Association Takes Exception to 
Statement That Effect on Bakery Trade 
Would Be Unimportant 


J. W. McClinton, secretary American 
Association of the Baking Industry, in a 
circular to members, says: 

“We have had much discussion recent- 
ly as to various forms of federal tax re- 
vision, Among other forms strongly ad- 
vocated is a tax on sales. I am giving 
herewith a statement of this tax on sales 
in its application to bread: 

“In estimating the effect on the price 
of bread, the tax would be levied first 
when the wheat leaves the producer; sec- 
ond, when it leaves the miller; and, third, 
when it leaves the retail grocer or the 
baker. Prices and taxes would be as 
follows: 


WHEN IT LEAVES THE FARM 
Price Tax 
One bushel of wheat would be 
BOI TOT, BAY 2... cccecsecceees $2.00 $0.02 
WHEN IT LEAVES THE MILLER 
Price Tax 
4% bus wheat to the bbl, with 
flour averaging $12 bbl, 
would make 1 bu wheat flour 
WOOFER ccccsccccccccccccecsce 2.67 -0267 
WHEN IT LEAVES THE BAKER 
Price Tax 
A barrel of flour makes 260 to 
270 loaves of bread; 1 bu of 
wheat is two ninths of a 
bbl of flour. This would 
make 60 loaves to a bu of 
wheat, Figuring these 60 
loaves at an average of 8@9c 
per loaf, price would be..... $5.10 $0.0510 


This would make the total tax 

on all sales of a bushel of 

wheat, from whéat to flour to 

BIGKE oacpecccvenssensocnccs $0.0977 

“*This tax, thus far approximately 10c, 
is the total price to be added to the 60 
loaves of bread on account of the 1 per 
cent taxes on sales progressively from 
the farm to the consumer. This total 
tax, if passed along, is so small, amount- 
ing to less than one sixth of a cent per 
loaf, that it could not be added to the 
price pe loaf to the consumer. It would 
ne ly be passed on by the miller and 

e paid by the baker; but would be such 
an infinitesimal reduction from his profits 
that he would be almost totally unaf- 
fected, 

“*These calculations are based on only 
three sales, from farmer to consumer; 
but if one or two more sales of the wheat 
take place it wouid still leave the tax at a 
small fraction of a cent to the loaf, 

“The writer of the application of a 
tax on sales quoted above, and an advo- 
cate, evidently does not realize the close 
margin on which bread is sold when he 
stated that the one sixth cent per loaf 
tax would be such an ‘infinitesimal re- 
duction from his [the baker’s] profits’ 
that he would be almost totally unaf- 
fected. If a tax on sales should ever be 
adopted, then it would certainly seem 
as though bread is the first article that 
should be ——_ The American asso- 
ciation is guarding closely the interests 
of the baking industry on all proposed 
legislation. Please note the application 
of the tax on sales carefully, for it is 
possible we may want to call on our 
membership for an expression of views 
at a later date.” 





COMING BAKERY CONVENTIONS 


Southeastern -Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Birmingham, Ala., April 
12-14, 

Illinois Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, Peoria, May 17-19. 

Texas Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, Dallas, May 17-19. 

Retail Bakers’ Association of America, 
St. Louis, in June. 

Bread and Cake Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of Canada, Toronto, Oct. 3-8. 

National Association of Bakers’ Sup- 
ply Houses, Cincinnati, March 18-19. 

Bakery Equipment Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Cleveland, March 21-22. 
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OFFICIAL STANDARDS FOR BREAD 





Joint Standards Committee Announces Tentative Definition of Bread for 
Consideration of Food Officials and the Trade—History of 
the Movement to Establish Standards 


By H. E. Barnarp, Pu. D., 


Director of the American Institute of Baking 


A tentative definition of “bread,” 
“wheat bread,” “white bread,” has been 
announced by the joint. committee on 
definitions and standards of foods, ac- 
cording to the officials of the Bureau of 
Chemistry, United States Department of 
Agriculture, who are charged with the 
enforcement of the federal food and 
drugs act. Interested parties are invited 
to submit suggestions and criticisms of 
the tentative Se finition for the considera- 
tion of the committee when it meets to 
adopt a final definition. 

The text of the tentative definition, as 
announced by the committee, is as fol- 
lows: 


helt’ a dough consisting of a leavened and 
kneaded mixture of flour, potable water, 
edible fat or oil, sugar or other ferment- 
able carbohydrate substance, salt and yeast, 
with or without the addition of milk or a 
milk product. It contains, one hour or more 
after baking, not more than thirty-eight (38) 
per.cent of moisture, nor more than one (1) 
péF cent of salt, and its acidity does not 
exceed the equivalent of three (3) cubic cen- 
timeters of normal alkali for one hun 
(100) grams of bread, 

In the United States the name “bread,” 
unqualified, understood to mean wheat 
bread, white bread. The dough of bread is 
also baked in the form of rolls and other 
units smaller than the loaf. 

MILK BREAD is wheat bread in the 
manufacture of which the water ingredient 
has been replaced by milk or its equivalent. 

The committee further announces that 
future consideration will be given to the 
questions involved in the use in bread 
making of such additions as diastatic 
ferments, certain extracts or special 
preparations of grains, and salts used 
as yeast auxiliaries; also to those con- 
cerning minimum limitations for the pro- 
portions of protein and total ash. Sug- 
gestions for the proper designation of 
breads made, in whole or in part, with 
skim milk in place of water, are desired 
by the committee. 

Suggestions and criticisms may be ad- 
dressed to the secretary of the Joint 
Committee on Definitions and Standards, 
Bureau of Chemistry, United States De- 
ee of Agriculture, Washington, 

co 


The baking industry is vitally inter- 
ested in these definitions and in the lim- 
its set by the proposed standards. If, in 
the course of time, they are adopted by 
the committee and promulgated by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, they will un- 
doubtedly be enacted into law by many 
of the states and followed by officials 
generally in enforcing the food laws. If 
the standards are inaccurate or the defi- 
nitions not in accord with customary 
trade practices, no good will be gained 
thereby. If, on the other hand, t are 
reasonable and accurate, they will be 
helpful to the industry, in so far as they 
compel fair competition and honest ad- 
vertising, and raise the standards of 
ox | of the loaf. 

le the cereals, and indeed other 
food materials used by the baker, have 
been standardized for some years, . the 
work and methods of the standards com- 
mittee are in general but little under- 
stood, and are quite. unknown to the 
baker. It. may. well to -point out, 
therefore, how the committee is organized 
and how it functions. 

The original committee on food stand- 


ards was appointed in 1897 at the annual 
convention of the Association of Official 
Agricultural Chemists,’ and consisted of 
Dr. H. W. Wiley, chairman, Dr. M. A. 
Scoville, director of the Kentucky Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Dr. E. H. 
Jenkins, director of the Connecticut Ag 
ricultural Experiment Station, Dr. H. 
A. Weber, chemist of the Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, and Dr. Wil- 
liam Frear, chemist of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station of Pennsylvania. 

his group of men represented the 
highest and best type of American scien- 
tists. Dr. Weber was for years an au- 
thority on all subjects connected with 
food and nutrition. Dr. Wiley is too well 
known to need any introduction. For 
30 years he has been the foremost food 
authority of the country. Dr. Jenkins 
and Dr. Frear are still actively engaged 
in food control work. 

The first report of the committee was 
made to the association at the annual 
meeting held in Washington in Novem- 
ber, 1898. The committee expressed “the 
desirability of a compilation of authori- 
tative data which might serve to the food 
analyst and manufacturer the same pur- 
= as that portion of the United States 

harmacopeia relating to the composi- 
tion and purity of drugs serves to the 
pharmacist.” A report outlining the 
plan of the work was adopted, and ar- 
rangements were made whereby the com- 
mittee could avail itself of the assistance 
of collaborators known as referees. “Full 
consultation with all trade interests con- 
cerned was especially requested in the 
framing of definitions and formulation 
of standards.” This first standards com- 
mittee antedates the passage of the 
United States food and drugs act by 
10 years. 

In the report of the following year, 
emphasis was laid on the fact that the 
Congress of the United States had in 
some manner distinctly indicated the As- 
sociation of Official A icultural Chem- 
ists as the proper official advisory body 
with reference to the chemical aspects 
of food standards. Following the urgent 
recommendations by the National Pure 
Food and Drugs Congress, held in the 
preceding year, there was then under 
consideration for passage a measure for 
the prevention of misbranding and adul- 
teration of foods and dru this bill 
ane known at that time as the Faulkner 

ill. 


At the Association of Official Agricul- 
tural Chemists’ convention held in 1903 
there was reported by the standards 
committee the first complete schedule of 
definitions and standards. The latter 
appeared as a publication from the De- 
partment of Agriculture under the title, 
Circular No. 13. In the meantime, by 
an act approved June 3, 1902, the Con- 
gress of the United States authorized 
the Secretary of Agriculture to establish 
standards of purity for food products, 
and with that object in view he was em- 
powered to consult with the committee 
on food standards of the Association of 
Official Agricultural Chemists and other 
experts. A statement of principles on 
which the definitions and standards are 
based accompanied the first schedule. 
These principles have survived down to 
the present time with but few modifica- 
tions er additions. 


During 1905-06 there existed an inde- 
pendent committee on food standards 
appointed by the Association of State 
and Federal Dairy, Food and Drug Offi- 
cials. This committee held only two or 
three sessions, with the final result that 
two of its members were commissioned 


by the Secretary of Agriculture to co- . 


operate with the Association of Official 
Agricultural Chemists’ committee. As a 
result of the combined activities of these 
committees there appeared some time 
in 1905 a completely revised schedule of 
definitions and standards, which later 
was embodied in the well-known circular 
No. 19. 

The schedules of definitions included 
in Circular No. 19 became the guide for 
the enforcement of the provisions of the 
food and drugs act of June 30, 1906. 
Following this date, the activities of the 
committee on standards quieted down to 
a purely perfunctory basis, and so con- 
tinued until the death of two of the 
original five members and the resigna- 
tion of Dr. Wiley as chief of the Bureau 
of Chemistry in 1912. e 

In the early part of 1913 a general 
conference of all officials and other per- 
sons interested in the enforcement of 
state food and drug laws was called by 
the Secretary of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington, and among the important results 
of the meeting was a strong indorsement 
for the organization of a new committee 
on definitions and standards. This com- 
mittee was to be composed of nine mem- 
bers, three representing the Bureau of 
Chemistry, United States Department of 
Agriculture, three representing the As- 
sociation of State and Federal Dairy, 
Food and Drug Officials, and three mem- 
bers representing the Association of Of- 
ficial Agricultural Chemists. The mem- 
bership of this committee was completed 
at the Association of Official Agricultural 
Chemists’ convention held in 1914, and 
shortly afterward held its first meeting. 

This newly organized committee, with 
the exception of a short period during 
the recent war, has rendered very active 
service, and has held something over 20 
meetings, together with numerous hear- 
ings for the benefit of representatives of 
manufacturers and the trade. Confer- 
ences have been held in practically every 
section of the United States, while the 
regular committee meetings have, for the 
most part, been held in Washington, D. C. 
The personnel of the committee has 
changed a few times, but at the present 
time is quite complete and the work well 
organized. 

This detailed account of the organiza- 
tion of the committee and the develop- 
ment of its work will give the baker a 
better idea of its official character. The 
general plan of the work of the com- 
mittee may be outlined as follows: When 
it seems advisable to draft definitions 
and establish standards for any particu- 
lar food, either in the interest of manu- 
facturers who feel the need of some 
regulations of trade practices, or at the 
request of food officials who see fraudu- 
lent methods creep into industries which 
can only be broken up by the establish- 
ment of chemical limits of composition, 
a subcommittee is usually given the task 
of making the preliminary studies. This 
work includes the compilation of all 
available data as to trade practices, the 
results of thousands of analyses, the 
opinions of experts both within and with- 
out the industry. 

In order that full opportunity may be 
given for a discussion of the subject, 
hearings are usually held where those 
interested in any phase of the work may 
present their views, either in support of 
or in opposition to the Pc goa defini- 
tions and standards. fter a careful 
and thorough study of the question 
from every available angle, a tentative 
draft is prepared by the subcommittee 
and submitted to the full committee for 
consideration and revision. 

The amended draft is finally released 
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to the trade press, and given general 
publicity as a tentative standard. It is 
in no sense a completed version; it may 
be far from exact, but it does represent 
the best thought of the committee. The 
bread standards and definitions just sent 
out by the standards committee are only 
tentative, as the forégoing statement ex- 
plains. If they arouse no objection 
among bakers, dietitians, food analysts 
or others who have an interest in bread 
both as a manufactured product and a 
most important food, the committee will 
undoubtedly, at some later date, adopt a 
final draft and present it to the Asso- 
ciation of Official Agricultural Chemists 
and of the State and Federal Dairy, 
Food and Drug Officials for their ap- 
proval. This having been given, the en- 
tire bread schedule will go to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture for final approval 
and promulgation. 

This, in-effect, is the way the standards 
committee works. Tentative bread stand- 
ards have been drafted, and are before 
the bakers for their approval. What 
does the baking industry have to say in 
favor of the standards and definitions, 
or in opposition to their terminology or 
limitations? 

The directors of the American Asso- 
ciation of the Baking Industry have au- 
thorized the American Institute of Bak- 
ing to represent the association in all 
discussions of bread standards, and 
directed it to co-operate with the stand- 
ards committee in furnishing data and 
information which it may desire. 

In order that the institute may have 
the benefit of the careful thought of the 
bakers in every part of the country, a 
questionnaire will shortly be sent to every 
member of the American Association of 
the Baking Industry. The questions will 
cover both the tentative standards and a 
number of other points in which the com- 
mittee is interested. The replies to the 
questionnaire, when tabulated, should, 
without doubt, express the best judgment 
of the bakers of the country on the sub- 
jects under discussion, and will be re- 
viewed by the standards committee with 
a full appreciation of their value. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dutvutrn, Minn., Feb. 18.—Local bak- 
ers continue to do a steady and conser- 
vative bread business. Sales are not as 
large or as active as a year ago but are 
regarded satisfactory by the bakery in- 
terests. The deflation period and re- 
sumption of home baking since the reduc- 
tion in flour prices cut deeply into the 
bakers’ trade, and is still evident. How- 
ever, they met the situation calmly, ad- 
justing themselves to going conditions, 
with a determination to carry on. Though 
there has been no material improvement, 
the outlook seems brighter for a revival 
in trade with the coming of spring and 
warmer weather. Retail prices continue 
unchanged, 10c for a 1-lb loaf, and 15@ 
16c for the 114,-lb. 

Sugar is easy to get, and at a very 
reasonable price, compared with the high 
quotations prevailing a year ago. 

Flour users continue to buy in small 
lots as needed, and to this factor is at- 
tributed the dull and sluggish trade con- 
ditions. 

Demand for pies, cakes, biscuits, rolls 
and other pastry goods is steady. Bak- 
ers readily dispose of their daily outturn, 
with little or none left over. In the last 
day or two a leading bakery announced 
a cut in selling prices of 15@25 per cent, 
and it is predicted that others will fol- 
low suit. 

NEW BREAD ORDINANCE 


It is expected that an ordinance to 
regulate the sale of bread in the city of 
Duluth will be offered to the city com- 
missioners shortly. The main points in- 
volved are the weight of loaves and clean- 
liness; minor details would take care of 
themselves. The ordinance would pro- 
vide for standard weights of bread, and 
the. poundage at which they are to be 
sold. Loaves from 1 lb up in units of 
% lb are proposed, all heend to be 
wrapped, It is also proposed to protect 
the small bakers against hardships 
through drastic legislation, etc. Sufficient 
time will be asked for bakeries to in- 
stall new equipment if necessary, and 
to work off old stocks that will not be 
usable under the standard weight regu- 
lation. 

F. G. Carison. 
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ALLIED TRADES CONFERENCE IN -CHICAGO 


Executive Heads of Bakers, Millers, Machinery, Supply Houses and Allied Associations Hold Joint 
Meeting in Chicago—Plans Discussed Bearing on Future Development of Commercial 
Baking—Spirit of Co-operation Engendered Between Various Interests Represented 


The first joint conference of the direc- 
tors of the American Association of the 
Baking Industry; the Retail Bakers’ As- 
sociation of America; the Council of 
Baking and Affiliated Organizations, and 
the presidents and secretaries of the 
various group-state, state and local bak- 
ery associations, held in Chicago, at the 
Sherman Hotel, Feb. 14-18, was unques- 
tionably a step in the right direction, 
and should result in permanent good for 
the trade as a whole. 

It brought together the representatives 
of all the trades that are closely allied 








ent were B. S. Weil, Cincinnati; James 
Winkleman, Memphis; William Mat- 
thaei, Tacoma; Lewis F. Bolser, Minne- 
apolis; Charles Schmidt, Baltimore; 
Charles J. Paesch, Chicago; Harry Tip- 
ton, New York; Harry W. Zinsmaster, 
Duluth; Gordon Smith, Mobile; J. W. 
McClinton, Chicago, secretary. 

Among the subjects discussed were 
legislation, both national and state; the 
express situation; auditing systems for 
large and small bakeries, etc. 

It was the consensus of opinion of the 
directors present that the American asso- 


B. B. Grenell, President Council of Baking and Affiliated Organizations 


with the baking industry, giving them an 
insight into some of the problems their 
colleagues*in other lines have to contend 
with. Each interest represented held 
separate meetings, but, meeting at the 
same time and place, they had opportu- 
nity to come together between sessions. 
The result was that a spirit of co-opera- 
tion and sympathetic understanding per- 
meated the entire conference, welding the 
different interests together and showing 
them that the welfare of each, to an ex- 
tent, was dependent upon the other. 

The reason for the existence of each 
association, its policy and plans for the 
future, were gone into fully, so that 
each knew what the other was trying to 
accomplish. Those who attended were 
enthusiastic over the results obtained, 
and voted unanimously to hold similar 
joint conferences in future, when com- 
mon problems could be discussed. 





American Association Directors 
The directors of the American Asso- 
ciation of the Baking Industry held ex- 
ecutive meetings practically every day 
during the week. President C. N. Power, 
of Pueblo, Colo., presided. Others pres- 


ciation should remain strictly neutral in 
local legislative matters, particularly 
when they pertained to standard weight 
measures, The secretary’s office, how- 
ever, when it was requested to do so, 
should furnish local or state associations 
with all the information it had on file 
pertaining to such legislation, whether 
for or against. 

The question of express companies 
plastering bread baskets and crates with 
innumerable labels was discussed fully. 
The secretary stated that he had had 
this matter up with the express com- 
panies, and the latter had consented to 
issue an order to their employees to re- 
frain from this habit, and to confine their 
labeling to a certain designated spot on 
the containers. Secretary McClinton will 
shortly send a questionnaire to members 
asking them where, in their opinion, such 
labels should be placed, or if a tag, with 
= attached, would prove more suit- 
able. 

A committee, consisting of Dr. H. E. 
Barnard, Lewis F. Bolser and Secretary 
McClinton, was appointed to compile ma- 
terial for a pamphlet or booklet to be dis- 
tributed generally throughout the trade, 
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telling what the national body has done 
for the trade as a whole since its organi- 
zation, what it is doing now, and what its 
plans for the future are. This booklet 
can be used by members of the allied 
trades in their efforts to secure new mem- 
bers for local, state and national asso- 
ciations. 

The question of the future location of 
the American Institute of Baking also 
came up for discussion at one of the 
meetings. Atlantic City is still favored 
by some, but no hasty action will be 
taken. It was voted to leave the selection 
to the committee of 16, chosen some time 
ago, of which Gordon Smith is the chair- 
man. 

The association will investigate vari- 
ous systems of accounting, particularly 
those applicable to small shops, so as to 
be in position to render service on this 
point when called upon. 

The question of a meeting place for 
the 1921 convention was gone into fully. 
The advantages offered by various cities 
were considered. The only action taken 
was to recommend that the convention be 
held west of the Allegheny Mountains 
and east of the Rockies, or, in other 
words, some city located between Pitts- 
burgh and Denver. 


Allied Trades of the Baking Industry 

The Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry held an open meeting Tuesday, 
Feb. 15, at the same time the directors 
of other associations were in conference. 
George E. Dean, president, opened the 
meeting and outlined a few subjects that 
were up for discussion, among which was 
the question of dues, etc. 

The chairman introduced H. E. Trent, 
Toronto, representative of the Fleisch- 
mann Co. and also secretary of the 
Bread and Cake Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of Canada. Mr. Trent stated that 
there were about 3,300 bakers in the Do- 
minion of Canada, some of whom were 
not very progressive. He said his asso- 
ciation was —— every effort to edu- 
cate them, especially since the convention 
of the American association at Atlantic 
City, with its big exhibition of machinery 
and supplies. 

“Since that time,” said Mr. Trent, “we 
have decided to emulate your associations 
and manufacturers and will hold at To- 
ronto, Oct. 3-8 of this year, a big display 
of bakers’ equipment, machinery and 
supplies, in conjunction with the annual 
convention of our association. This we 
hope will be a large industrial education- 
al gathering. Our organization officers 
are all workers. None of them are paid. 

“We hereby invite you to come and dis- 
play your wares at this exhibition. We 
are sending notices to the trade monthly, 
from Halifax, N. S., to Victoria, B. C. 
We are getting our manufacturers great- 
ly enthused in the project, and they 
are instructing their salesmen to talk it 
to the bakers. If you cannot come and 
exhibit, endeavor, at least, to come and 
see the display.” 

J. W. Brandon, a baker of Toronto, 
who is president of the Bread and Cake 
Manufacturers’ Association of Canada, 
said that it was the first time that his 
association had attempted to put on an 
exhibition at the same time as its con- 
vention, but that they felt that their 
trade, and the bakers throughout Can- 
ada, should be advanced as much as pos- 
sible. The speaker remarked that some 
of the country bakers had never been 
25 miles from their own town, and he be- 
lieved that the exhibition at Toronto in 
October would be a great chance for bak- 
ers in every section to see the latest im- 
provements in equipment, machinery and 
specialties. Before closing, Mr. Bran- 
don outlined the plans now under way 
for their annual convention and exhibi- 
tion. 

C. H. Van Cleef, secretary and treas- 
urer of the association, read minutes and 
details of previous meetings held at At- 
lantic City and Chicago; also a report of 
the original meeting of the Council of 
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and Affiliated tions, at 

the that association was formed. 
Dean made a few ex- 

oe the object of the Council of 
and ted nizations, and 


as to the. manner in which the association 
was formed. 

He also: brought up the question of 
dues, in connection with the Allied Trades 
of the Baking —- which he stated 
had created a great deal of discussion 
since the association was originally start- 
ed at Chattanooga, Tenn. 

A general discussion then took place as 
to whether the annual dues now in force 
were. too high; also the advisability of 
placing before the members of the trade 
more particulars as to the scope and 
activities of the association, and the talk- 
ing points to be used in securing mem- 
bers for national | associations. 
L. M. Dawson, Stein-Hall Mfg. Co., C. 
Helm,. Helm-Built Oven Co, Frank 
Bamford, Bakers Weekly, A. S. Purves, 
William Evans, Schulze Advertising 
Service, and H. E. Trent, Toronto, took 
part in the discussion. 





Executive Session of Allied Trades 

An executive meeting of the Allied 
Trades association was held Wednesday. 
John W, Burns, of Louisville, vice presi- 
dent, presided in the absence of Presi- 
dent George E. Dean, who was called to 
Pontiac, Mich., Tuesday, on account of 
the death of his brother. 

William Evans, chairman of the com- 
mittee on constitution and bylaws, pre- 
sented his report, which was adopted. 
This recommended that the name of the 
association be continued as heretofore, 
viz., the Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry. The object of the association 
shall be to assist in securing more mem- 
berships of bakers in the various baker 
organizations, and to promote the inter- 
ests of the baking industry in general. 

The various officers and committees 
were designated, their duties outlined, 
and the procedure adopted for the call- 
ing of meetings. The annual dues were 
placed at $2 per annum, payable Sept. 1 
each year in advance. All expenditures 
shall be made on warrants ~ by the 
president and secretary, and the treas- 
urer be required to furnish a bond. 

A committee was appointed, of which 
Daniel P. Woolley, of New York, is 
chairman, to map out a campaign for 
the coming year. 

The secretary was instructed to pur- 
chase a supply of official badges to be 
worn by members at all conventions. 

A wire of condolence was sent to Presi- 
dent Dean deploring the regrettable 
death of his brother. The association 
also sent a suitable floral piece. 





Illinois Association Holds Meeting 

The executive officers of the Illinois As- 
sociation of the Baking Industry held a 
meeting Tuesday, Feb. 15. 

After lengthy discussion, it was de- 
cided to hold the 1921, convention at 
Peoria, although certain other towns, 
such as —— Danville, etc., were 
considered. he committee, when de- 
ciding on Peoria, was greatly influenced 
by the Peoria Chamber of Commerce, 
which particularly requested that the 
convention be again held in that city this 
year. It was decided, also, to make the 
convention a three-day meeting, May 17- 
19. These dates are, of course, tenta- 
tive, and subject to their being satisfac- 
tory to bakers and others in Peoria. 

Most of the meeting was taken up with 
a discussion on programme for the an- 
nual convention. Also the matter of 
dues, advisability of zone meetings, and 
the employing of a field secretary. 

Officers and other members of the as- 
sociation present included George M. 
Chapman, secretary; Louis K. Wahl, C. 
Weissmantel, J. C. Gmelich, Peoria; Os- 
ear Strand, Monmouth; L. Feickert, 
Belleville; Charles J. Paesch, Eugene M. 
Lipp, M. Jacobson, M. O. Densby, Chi- 
cago; Charles Korn, Quincy; George W. 
Goeken, Alton. 

The executive board will meet in 
Peoria during April to complete ar- 
rangements for the convention. 





The Council Meetings 
Unquestionably, the most important 
meetings of the week were those held by 


the Council of Baking and Affiliated Or- 
ganizations. At these cdnferences B. B. 
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Grenell, of. Chicago, presided, with rep- 
resentatives of the followi associations 
resent: Millers” National Federation, 


ational Federated Flour Clubs, Nation- © 


al Supply Men’s Association, Allied 
Trades, Bakery Equipment Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, American Association of 
the Baking Industry, and the Retail Bak- 
ers’ Association of America. 

The purpose and scope of the organi- 
zation, its policy, methods of financing, 
and other subjects were discussed. Mr. 
Grenell said he wished the council at this 
time to adopt a real constructive pro- 
gramme for the betterment of the whole 
industry—both the bakers and -those al- 
lied with them. He wanted the council 
to become a clearing house for the dis- 
semination of information designed par- 
ticularly for the uplift of ‘the smaller 
baker, information that would make him 
a bigger man and give him a broader 
vision. ‘ 

It was explained that much. of the-mis- 
sionary work done heretofore was largely 
for the benefit of the bread baker, but 
that practically. nothing had been done to 
increase the consumption of sweet goods, 
in which the retail baker was most in- 
terested. Dr. H. E. Barnard, director 
of the American Institute, suggested that 
a survey could probably be made in some 
of the larger cities, with the aid of the 
home economic department of the public 
schools, to ascertain what the consump- 
tion of layer cakes was in the home, and 
what could be done to increase same. He 
offered to undertake such a survey in 
Minneapolis, and report same back to the 
council later. If the information se- 
cured is of sufficient value, similar sur- 
veys will be undertaken in other cities. 
The chairman accepted Dr. Barnard’s 
offer, and appointed J. C. Lewis to co- 
operate with him. 

A committee appointed on constitution 
and bylaws. suggested the following as 
the Bag sora of the organization: 

“To harmonize and co-ordinate the 
plans and work of the various associa- 
tions. which are interested in the success 
and prosperity of the baking trade. 

“To: provide a clearing house to which 
may be brought any plans: for bettering 
the baking industry, or the allied trades, 
a clearing’ house which will be qualified 
to measure the effect of such. plans on 
the various trade organizations and on 
the trades themselves, a clearing house 
which can render an opinion as to the 
prospects of success for such plans, and 
as to the best manner of putting such 
plans into effect. 

“To make it possible to quickly put 
behind any and approved move- 
ment the solid moral support of all those 
allied lines which are principally interest- 
ed in the baking industry.” 

At the council’s meeting, Wednesday 
forenoon, two new officers were elected. 
The officers now are: B. B. Grenell, Chi- 
cago, president; A. P. Husband, Chicago, 
vice president; John W. Burns, Louis* 
ville, treasurer; C. H. Van Cleef, Cincin- 
nati, secretary. 

It was suggested that the next meeting 
be held at the same time and place as 
the Retail Bakers’ Association of Amer- 
ica holds its annual convention. 

A committee was appointed to take up 
the question of an accounting system for 
the average small sized bakery, also one 
to confer with a similar committee of the 
retail association, looking toward a 
larger distribution of the association’s 
bulletin, The Neighborhood Baker. 

The council heartily approved the plan 
of holding joint conferences with the 
other allied organizations, and voted for 
a continuance of same. 





The Retailers’ Meeting 

An executive meeting of the Retail 
Bakers’ Association of America was held 
Wednesday forenoon. Present were J. 
C. Lewis, Minneapolis, president; Lewis 
H. Day, Minneapolis, secretary; Joseph 
Machatschek, St. Louis; John M. Hart- 
ley and Eugene Lipp, Chicago; Charles 
J. Kremer, Joseph Poehlmann and Al- 
bert Holl, Milwaukee, and Ernest Hohen- 
garten, St. Louis. 

Routine matters were taken up, and 
a committee appointed to further the 
distribution of The Neighborhood Baker. 





The General Conference 
The open meetings of all the affiliated 
organizations represented at the confer- 


‘ence were held Wednesday afternoon and 


Thursday. C. N. Power presided 
) gam ay, arid B. B. Grenell on Thurs- 


he first speaker was D. P.. Chindblom, 
of the W. E. Long Co., late secretary of 
the American association. Mr. Chind- 
blom: took as: his subject co-operation. 
He reviewed briefly the development of 
the baking industry, particularly refer- 
ring to the time when the trade was un- 
der the jurisdiction of the food admin- 
istration. He said that the decreased 
demand for commercially baked goods so 
noticeable at present emphasized the fact 
that the trade can grow only when it 
gives service that is appreciated in the 
home. He advocated quality and the 
use of better raw materials, and predict- 
ed that science and efficiency were .fac- 
tors that would have to be reckoned with 
in future more than in the past. 

J. W. McClinton, secretary of the 
American Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, who followed, told what the as- 
sociation proposes to do and what it has 
done. He said: “Shall this industry go 
before Congress as a national body, or 
as a few hundred representative bakers? 
Shall. we halt the organization where it 
is, or shall we get up steam and put it 
where it ought to be?” 

Speaking of the work done by the as- 
sociation, Mr. McClinton said the results 
were both intangible and tangible. The 
intangible results were those that could 
not be discerned, such as the work being 
done at Washington to block vicious leg- 
islation, the efforts made to prevent ad- 
vances in éxpress rates, etc. For tan- 
gible results he asked the bakers to visit 
the headquarters of the association and 
see what they were doing in the way of 
sending out bulletins and information. to 
the trade. 

Mr. McClinton said he would like to 
have the association develop a publicity 
department to offset vicious propaganda 
circulated by outside interests against 
white bread. That a publicity depart- 
ment could co-operate with the bakers 
in educating public taste to the point 
where it would want commercially baked 
bread. Mr. McClinton pointed to the 
American Institute at Minneapolis as a 
concrete example of the marked progress 
that has been made in the technical edu- 
cation of the ‘baker. 

Lewis F. Bolser, of Minneapolis, told 
what had been done to increase the mem- 
bership in the American association, and 
urged the bakers to join some organiza- 
tion and assist in the uplift work under 
way. The time will come, he said, when 
we will need the co-operative effort of 
the 30,000 bakers in the country to put 
through some big national project, and 
then the value of an association will be 
understood. 

William Matthaei, of Tacoma, briefly 
reviewed trade and labor conditions on 
the Pacific Coast. He was followed by 
Horace Crider, of Homestead, Pa., who 
gave one of his characteristic, peppy 
talks on the faults and shortcomings of 
bakers in general. Mr. Crider said it was 
ridiculous for a baker to go to a conven- 
tion and advise others what to do, when 
he did not associate and confer with his 
competitor at home. 

The question of legislation in various 
states was then taken up. The chairman 
asked for expressions as to how the 
American association could best help 
state associations in work of this kind. 
Among those who responded were: Glenn 
O. Garber, of Frederick, Md., secretary 
of the Potomac States association; Joseph 
Machatschek, of St. Louis, for the Mis- 
souri association; S. D. Berdan, of Bay 
City, for the Michigan association; C. P. 
Ehlers, of Indianapolis, for Indiana; T. 
F. Naughtin, of Omaha, for Nebraska; 
Charles Schweickhardt, of Burlington, for 
Iowa; Louis J. Baker, of Pittsburgh, for 
Pennsylvania, and Harry B. Apple, of 
Columbus, for Ohio. 

J. W. McClinton outlined the policy 
the American Association has adopted 
régarding interference in state legisla- 
tion, and the meeting passed a vote of 
confidence that was erage by. the 
directors. He then told of the corre- 
spondence that was passing between his 
office and the express companies, rela- 
tive to labels on bread containers, and 
explained the questionnaire his office will 
shortly mail to the trade. 

John W. Burns, of Louisville, Ky., rep- 
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resentative of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., speaking of. publicity, said that bak- 
ers had two of the greatest selling argu- 
ments in the world and wondered why 
they were not being pounded home to the 
housewives of the country in every con- 
ceivable way, viz., that bread was the 
best food that one could eat and, more 
important still, the cheapest food. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, in reply, corrob- 
orated what Mr. Burns had said, and 
stated that Dr. Alonzo Taylor was start- 
ing a movement to increase the percent- 
age of cereals used in the American 
dietary. He said that the consumption 
of bread could readily be increased to 
60 or 65 per cent. 

This brought about considerable dis- 
cussion, and T. A. McGough, of Birming- 
ham, Ala., asked if it would not be pos- 
sible for the American Association to 
secure some publicity man who would 
issue readable propaganda for the press 
from time to time, designed to bring 
about more confidence in and increase 
the consumption of commercially baked 
goods. The result was the appointment 
of a committee on publicity, composed of 
Mr. McGough, who is president of the 
Southeastern Association of the Baking 
Industry, and the presidents of the 
Trans-Mississippi and the Potomac 
States associations. 

Max Strasser, of New York, asked if 
some plan could not be devised whereby 
memberships in the national associations 
could be secured through state associa- 
tions, rather than individuals. 

At the Thursday morning session, B. 
B. Grenell took the chair while President 
C. N. Power told of the reasons of the 
call for the conference and what the 
American association was doing for the 
industry at large. He was followed by 
Secretary McClinton, Lewis F. Bolser. 
William Matthaei, Dr. Barnard and 
others. Their talks were simply a review 
of the splendid work the association is 
doing to uplift the trade and spread the 
gospel of commercial baking. 

The whole idea back of the entire con- 
ference was to learn from the represen- 
tatives of the different local and state 
bodies what, if anything, the National as- 
sociation could do to help them, in legis- 
lative or other matters, and draw the 
bakers of the country closer together. 
Emphasis was laid on the fact that what 
hurt one hurt all and, vice versa, what 
was good for one was a help to others 
also. 

Then the subject of what the Retail 
Bakers’ Association of America was do- 
ing or planning to do for the baking 
industry was taken up and discussed. 
President J. C. Lewis told of the experi- 


_ences of the retailers during the war 


period, and how they had met and over- 
come their difficulties. He described lo- 
cal conditions in Minnesota relative to 
legislative matters, and how, through co- 
operation, they had been able to get 
vicious bills killed or modified. Mr, Lewis 
said their slogan was good goods, clean 
shops, fair prices and living wages for 
their employees. Not having the equip- 
ment in their shops that the wholesalers 
have, the retailers, Mr.: Lewis said, had 
to depend more on skilled help, and these 
men he believed should be paid better 
than they have been in the past. 
Secretary Lewis H. Day followed and 
paid a strong compliment to President C. 
N. Power, of the American association. 
He said that under Mr. Power’s adminis- 
tration he had been able to get a differ- 
ent angle on the American association 
than ever before, and that retailers were 
more favorably disposed to the Ameri- 
can association than heretofore. 
Secretary Day took a rap at Jay 
Burns, of Omaha, who was credited with 
having said at a meeting last October 
that the American association did not 
want “the little cockroach baker down at 
the corner.” - He said: “That’s just the 
kind of a man we want to get hold of. 
We want to educate him out of that 
class, put ambition into him and make 
a business man out of him. He needs 
our help, and we need him. The retailer 
today, as a general rule, is operating on 
more businesslike lines than ever before.” 
Eugene Lipp voiced the opinion that 
there is room for two national bodies to 
properly cover the ground. He said there 
are times when each is of very little 
help to the other, and added: “We must 
find ways and means to strengthen both 
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of these organizations, so that, they will 
continue to grow and the relationship 
between them ripen into real co-opera- 
tion and friendship.” 

Dr. Barnard asked for the co-opera- 
tion of the secretaries of the various 
state associations in securing data con- 
cerning bread standards. The American 
Institute is sending out a questionnaire 
to the members of the American associa- 
tion, and hé wondered if it would not be 
possible to secure additional information 
from state associations not affiliated with 
the American association. Practically 
every secretary offered to aid in the 
work. 

H. E. Trent, of Toronto, secretary of 
the Bread and Cake Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of Canada, described conditions 
in the Dominion, saying that much of the 
business was in the nature of house-to- 
house sales from wagons. He referred 
to the dissension in the trade at Ottawa, 
particularly at the time the local asso- 
ciation there was formed. He spoke 
again of the exhibition which the Cana- 
dian bakers and machinery men are to 
hold at Toronto, May 5-8, stating that 
they expected to eclipse the exhibition 
held at Atlantic City last September. 

J. W. Brandon, of Toronto, president 
of the Bread and Cake Manufacturers’ 
Association of Canada, also extended an 
urgent invitation to the bakers to attend 
their exhibition. He discussed briefly the 
labor situation and labor laws in Canada, 
and the trouble that the agitators, or 
bolshevists, were attempting to stir up 
all the time. The bread. bill recently 
passed in Canada takes the tax off bread, 
but leaves a heavy tax on raw materials, 
such as yeast, malt, frozen eggs, etc. 
His organization is now at work endeav- 
oring to have the tax on raw materials 
repealed or reduced. 

B. B. Grenell, of Chicago, spoke on 
what the Council of Affiliated Organiza- 
tions can do for the advancement of the 
baking industry. He compared the coun- 
cil, which fs composed of representatives 
from the varied industries, to the presi- 
dent’s cabinet at Washington, and showed 
how necessary co-operation between each 
interest is for the good of the whole. 
He told what the scope and purpose of 
the council were. He said it would not 
stand for any propaganda to put prices 
on materials up or down, but would en- 
courage sane business practices that 
would base selling prices on actual cost 
of production. 

Mr. Grenell said the council had al- 
ready accomplished much good. Aside 
from securing new members for the vari- 
ous baker organizations, it had organized 
a speakers’ bureau, where information 
relative to speakers for conventions was 
filed for ready reference. It has a list 
of speakers qualified to talk on most any 
subject, together with notes as to the 
measure of their success as gauged by 
those who have listened to them. 

Another thing the council will endeavor 
to do is to arrange for small model out- 
fits that could be used to give practical 
demonstrations at conventions; outfits 
that would illustrate the remarks of the 
speakers, and show bakers just how the 
work they are talking about is done. 

Mr.. Grenell stated that, from surveys 
he had made, he estimated that the con- 
sumption of baker’s cake was only 10 to 
15 per cent, and that the council would 
undertake some plan to see if this could 
not be increased, and home baking of 
cake minimized. 

Charles A. Bobst told what the Allied 
Trades Association was doing for the 
benefit of bakers, and predicted that this 
association in future would be an im- 
portant factor in bridging the gap that 
has unfortunately been created between 
the wholesalers’ and the retailers’ associa- 
tions. 

A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, spoke briefly 
on association work in general. He was 
able through his long experience to give 
the officers of the various associations 
present some valuable pointers on what 
an association could actually do for its 
members. He described some of the ac- 
tivities of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, and told what it had been able to 
accomplish in the last year for the in- 
terests it represented. 

John W. Burns, of Louisville, empha- 
sized the importance of the allied trades 
movement, and asked for the co-opera- 
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tion, not only of the allied interests, but 
also of the bakers themselves. He told 
the bakers how they could further the 
movement by suggesting to salesmen who 
call on them that they become members 
of the Allied Trades Association. 

C. N. Power, of Pueblo, heartily in- 
dorsed the movement, stating that he 
gives preference to members of the al- 
lied trades movement when they call on 
him to sell goods. 

Before adjournment was taken, a vote 
of thanks was passed to C. N. Power 
for calling the meeting of the council, 
and allowing it to meet in connection 
with the conference of the American As- 





& Co., Omaha, Neb; E. C. Johnson, H. A. 
Johnson Co., Boston. 


Bakery Equipment Manufacturers’ 
Association 

Executive committee meetings of the 
Bakery Equipment Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation were held on the mornings of 
Feb. 14-15, with President George E. 
Dean as chairman. Matters discussed 
dealt largely with the executive work of 
the association. This body is prepared 
to use its utmost efforts to help the 
other associations, and to support the 
Council of Baking and Affiliated Associa- 
tions in every way. It is, moreover, pre- 


William H. Evans, Chairman on Constitution and By-Laws for Allied Trades Association 


sociation of the Baking Industry. A 
rising vote of thanks was also taken for 
the president and secretary of the Retail 
Bakers’ Association of America, and for 
the co-operative spirit displayed by them. 

After the conference adjourned, the 
presidents and secretaries of the various 
state associations held an informal meet- 
ing to organize and plan for further joint 
meetings. The executive committee of 
the Allied Trades of the Baking Industry 
also met informally to discuss its policy, 
and some of the things it should attempt 
to do this coming season. 


National Association of Bakers’ Supply 
Houses Meets 

The National Association of Bakers’ 
Supply Houses held an executive com- 
mittee session on the morning of Feb. 
15. The topic chiefly discussed was the 
annual meeting, which is to be held at the 
Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, March 18-19. 
Plans and arrangements were made for 
the various sessions, and a programme 
outlined. Those present included B. B. 
Grenell, Chapman & Smith Co., Chicago; 
S. W. Noggle, S. W. Noggle Mfg. & 
Supply Co., Kansas City; T. F. Fergu- 
son, E. B. Gallagher & Co., Detroit, 
Mich; T. F. Naughtin, T. F, Naughtin 


pared to assist in helping the baking in- 
dustry, as a whole, whenever possible. 

The annual meeting of the Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers’ Association is 
to be held at the Hotel Winton, Cleve- 
land, on March 21-22, and plans were 
outlined at the executive committee 
meeting for same. 


Conference Sidelights 

Otis B. Durbin, of Durbin Brokerage 
Co., Kansas City, was a visitor. 

Paul Schulze, president Schulze Bak- 
ing Co., spent some time at the conven- 
tion. 

The Washburn-Crosby Co. was repre- 
sented by Charles L. Miller and W. J. 
Morris. 

William N. Elwood, Paul E. Franke, 
and A. Katzenberg represented the Union 
Wrapping Machine Co. 

It was reported that John Iten, presi- 
dent Iten Biscuit Co., had died at Los 
Angeles, Cal., on Feb. 15. 

The interests of the W. E. Long Co., 
Chicago, were looked after by W. E. 
Long and D. P. Chindblom. 

Harry B. Apple, flour broker, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, also secretary of the Ohio As- 
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sociation of the Baking Industry, at- 
tended. 

T. F. Naughtin, of T. F. Naughtin & 
Co., Omaha, represented the Nebraska 
Master Bakers’ Association. 


William Muller, president of the Mus- 
kegon Baking Co., and Chicago Bakery, 
Muskegon, Mich., was in evidence. 

George P. Griffin, Union Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., Ltd., was a visitor. This con- 
cern contemplates opening an office in 
Chicago. 

The Hubbard Oven Co. was represent- 
ed by J. W. Hicklin and F. C. Panuska. 
It reports western business as greatly 
improved. 

Charles L. Russell, vice president, E. 
Schaumburg and P. P. Chapman looked 
after the interests of the American Bak- 
ers’ Machinery Co. 

Flour men in evidence: J. W. Burns, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Louisville 
office, and T. J. Furphy, Jr., flour bro- 
ker, Philadelphia. 

The Star & Crescent Milling Co. was 
represented by E. Stanley Wagner, sec- 
retary, and William H. Mast, manager of 
the city department. 

Gerald Billings, vice president and 
general manager of the Bakers’ Products 
Co., attended with Robert G. Lockhart, 
district manager at Chicago. 

Ernest Hohengarten, Joseph Machat- 
schek, both well-known St. Louis bakers, 
attended, and also represented the Mis- 
souri State Bakers’ Association. 

Harry Jordan, assistant sales manager, 
and J. J. Vogel came from Milwaukee 
to look after the interests of the Pabst 
Corporation malt extract department. 


J. W. Hines, supervising manager of 
the Ward Baking Co., spent some time at 
the convention. The president of the 
company, George S. Ward, is in Florida. 

William Evans, manager Schulze Ad- 
vertising Service, was appointed chair- 
man of the constitution and bylaws com- 
mittee of the Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry. 

Representatives of the Fleischmann 
Co. present included Henry Newcomb, 
Daniel P. Woolley, Fred Clark, O. H. 
Kunze, William H. Ulrey, Chris Holmes 
and E. A. Pratt. 

William Shafer, manager Cincinnati 
Bakers’ Club, said his association was 
advancing rapidly, and had now over 
100 members. Among other benefits, it 
has an organization laboratory. 

H, E. Case, formerly connected with 
the Boner & Case Co., is now treasurer 
and general manager of the Milk Prod- 
ucts Co., which has offices at 1041 En- 
gineers’ Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Some Milwaukee bakers attending 
were Paul J. Stern, Atlas Bread Fac- 
tory; Charles J. Kremer; Joseph Poehl- 
man, president Wisconsin Association of 
Master Bakers; Albert Holl; Joseph 
Pinzer. 

Joseph Fagan, manager of the Chica- 
go office, Seymour S. Fagan, and John E. 
Spencer, looked after the interests of the 
Liberty Yeast Corporation. They report 
that business has improved considerably 
of late. 

Charles A. Bobst, general sales manager 
Joe Lowe Co., was present. He is great- 
ly interested in the advancement of the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry. 
Joe Lowe and F. M. Fletcher were also 
present. 


Bruce M. Warner, secretary Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers’ Association, 
was renewing acquaintance with old 
friends. The office of this association is 
now located at 1128 Schofield Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


E. H. Morehouse, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
has been engaged by the Goerz Flour 
Mills Co. to represent it in Indiana, Ohio 
and western Virginia, with headquarters 
at Indianapolis. He was formerly with 
the Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 


H. E. Trent, representative of the 
Fleischmann Co., Toronto, and secretary 
of the Bread and Cake Manufacturers’ 
Association of Canada, stated that 92 
per cent of the bread eaten in the homes 
in the province of Ontario is manufac- 
tured by bakers. 

W. E. Fay, general manager Cham- 
pion Machinery Co., Joliet, was in evi- 
dence. He stated that he was looking 
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The Edward Katzinger Co., Chicago, is 
moving into its new office building, at 
Sa on and Washington streets. It 
is a big concrete building, covering about 
36,000 square feet. Arthur Katzinger, 
general manager, and W. R. Butler, were 
present at the convention. . 


Plans have been made by Richard 
Griesser, architect, for a new plant for 
the Paul bakeshop, Chicago. Three pat- 
ent ovens and complete automatic ma- 
chinery have been purchased. The plant 
will cover, roughly, 125x125 feet, and 
will be loca at 4200 West Grand 
Avenue. 


The Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, 
Kansas, had a number of representatives 
present. These included Rudolph Goerz, 

resident; Frank O. Jones, vice or 
vent and sales manager; W. E. is, 
Chicago; George L.’ Brand, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich; D. G, Thompson, R. L. Kil- 
burn, Burlington, Iowa. 


Max Strasser, New York, and F. M. 
Bredell, Lockport, took part in some of 
the discussions. They are presidents of 
the New York Retail Bakers’ Associa- 
tion and the New York Wholesale Bak- 
ers’ Association, respectively. George A. 
De Groat, Syracuse, secretary of the lat- 
ter association, was also present. 


It was learned that Albert C. Blatz, 
president of the Val Blatz Brewing Co., 
and an old inhabitant of Milwaukee, 
died Feb. 17. Deceased was 64 years 
old. Representatives of this concern’s 
malt sirup department, attending the 
convention, were Edward C. Bowie and 
A. J. Gruenfeld. 


Word was received that W. A. King, 
of the W. A. King Baking Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., died suddenly the morning of 
Feb. 17. He had been ailing for some 
time. Deceased was a regular attendant 
at the national and other conventions, 
and was at one time president of the 
Pennsylvania Master Bakers’ Association. 


C. H. Van Cleef, John Sullivan and 
Abraham Opprel represented the Ameri- 
can Diamalt Co. This concern will open 
a district office in Chicago in March, at 
$27 South La Salle Street. It is the aim 
to give more prompt and efficient service 
to the trade west and north of Chicago. 
The office will have a complete clerical 
force; two warehouses will be connected 
with this branch. 


Some prominent bakers present were: 
J. Livingston, Livingston Baking Co., 
Chicago; William Robertson, American 
Ice Cream & Baking Co., Joliet, Ill; L. 
Meyers, Grant Baking Co., Chicago; 
Horace Crider, Homestead, Pa; C. O. 
Schweickhardt, Burlington, Iowa; J. Ed- 
dington, Schulze Baking Co. (South Side 
plant), Charles Grupe, Heissler & Junge 
Co., and John M. Hartley, all of Chicago, 
and Roy Nafziger, of Kansas City. 


George E. Dean, president of the Al- 
lied Trades of the Baking Industry, and 
of the Bakery Equipment Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, left the convention hur- 
riedly for Pontiac, Mich., owing to the 
death of his brother, John B. Dean, of 
that city. This occurred the morning of 
Feb. 15, following an explosion at the gas 
plant, of which the deceased was the 
manager. Mr. Dean was taking a very 
active part at the conference, and his 
associates expressed regret regarding his 
great loss. 


George P. Reuter, Malt-Diastase Co., 
New York, was accompanied by H. N. 
Weinstein, of the Chicago office. The 
former also arranged and brought with 
him from the East his usual perty, con- 
sisting of Harry Tipton, New York; An- 
thony Wills, August Maag Co; Charles 
Schmidt, Baltimore; Richard Meyer, 
Consumers’ Baking Co., Paterson, N. J; 
L. Rose, Weber Bread Co., Newark, N. 


J; Glenn O. Garber, Garber’s bakery, 
Frederick, Md; William D. Bleier, Joseph 
Baker Sons & Perkins Co., Inc; Frank 
Bamford, Bakers Weekly. 
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_ J. E. Hopkins, vice president of the 
uicthabich Go. tun, ems This 


one being with the Grocers’ Baking Co., 
Providence, R. I., for a two oven exten- 
sion. It has prepared plans for a big 
extension to the Atlas bread factory, 
Milwaukee. Included in same will be an 
80-foot travelling oven, and other up-to- 
date machinery. The McCormick Co. has 
in hand the new plant of the Hill-Ware 
Baking Co., New York, which is nearing 
completion. Two Baker travelling oyens 
will be installed, one for bread and one 
for cake. 


Some representatives of bakers’ ma- 
chinery and supply concerns present 
were: William F. Grimm, Ivan B. Nord- 
hem Co; Oscar J. Vogl, E. Olson, T. C. 
Bartholomae, American Potato 
Flour Corporation; J. H. Chapman, 
Chapman & Co; G. W. Ids, Paul 
Geiselman, a. MeNeill & Libby; S. 
Eney, Atlantic Lard Co; F. J. Ber, 
thal, W. H. Clark, Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co; A. E. Whitaker, Arnold 
Wahl, Malt Syrup Co; H. L. Brownell, 
American Cotton Oil Co; L. M. Daw- 
son, Stein-Hall Mfg. Co; H. A. 
Lockwood, Lockwood Mfg. Co; O. R. 
Read, Read Machinery Co; A. F. Fos- 
dyke, Superior Oven Co; C. Helm, Helm- 
Built Oven Co; Edward Kuttnauer, 
Kelly Oven Grates; I. A. Hoy, Hadfield- 
Penfield Steel Co; Joseph C. Emley, 
Duhrkop Oven Co; F. C. Black, Peerless 
Bread Machine Co; N. Strauss, Ameri- 
can Peel Co; Oscar L. Cohen, The Guyen 
Service. 





John W. Burns, of Louisville, 
Vice President Allied Trades Association 


The following bakers who attended are 
officers of their state associations: W. D. 
Berdan, Bay City, Mich, president Michi- 
gan Association of the Baking Industry; 
Joseph T. Fischer, North Milwaukee, 
treasurer Wisconsin Association of the 
Baking Industry; Glenn O. Garber, 
Frederick, Md.,_ secretary Potomac 
States Association; C. P. Ehlers, In- 
dianapolis, president Indiana Association 
of the Baking Industry; L. J. Baker, 
Pittsburgh, president Pennsylvania Mas- 
ter Bakers’ Association; Leo J. Koestler, 
Vicksburg, Miss., president —— 
Bakers’ Association; T. A. McGough, 
Birmingham, Ala., president Southeast- 
ern Association of the Baking Industry; 
A. K. Cripes, Hutchinson, president Kan- 
sas Master Bakers’ Association; Charles 
Pfeffer, Louisville, past president Ken- 
tucky Master Bakers’ Association; Rich- 
ard Meyer, Paterson, L. Rose, Newark, 
president and secretary New Jersey As- 
sociation of Bakers; J. D. Joy, Provi- 
dence, president Rhode Island Master 
Bakers’ Association. 


R. T. Beatry anv A. S. Purves. 





WEST VIRGINIA BAKERS 


A large gathering of West Virginia 
bakers met at Parkersburg recently to 
organize the West Virginia Association 
of the Baking Industry. Officers elected 
were: H. C. Sayer, Huntington, presi- 
dent; C. W. Heiner, Huntington, vice 
president; P. C. Beseles, Huntington, 
secretary and treasurer. Executive com- 
mittee: Louis Storck, Parkersburg; W. 
R, Caskey, Martinsburg; John Wilson, 
Clarksburg. 





George E. Dean, of Albion, Mich., Tells Ohio 
Bakers What the Association Has 
Done and Can Do to Help 


Geo E. Dean, president of the 
Union Steel Products Co:, Albion, Mich., 
and of the Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry and Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers’ Association, while attending 
the recent convention of Ohio bakers at 
Columbus, spoke of the activity of as- 
sociates, as follows: 

“The Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry, formed almost a year ago, is an 
organization intended to boost for the 

ng industry. This association is com- 
posed of travelling men from all branches 
of the industry, who call on the baker, 
selling him the products that ge into a 
loaf of bread, cake, pies, etc. Its mem- 
bers are not only ready but anxious to 
aid you in your growth and prosperity, 
and are always ready to boost your local 
association, your state association and 
the national association. 

“The Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry are your outpost for doing every- 
thing to carry out your wishes in any 
forward movements, help build up your 
association, procure new members, talk 
to the bakers who have not yet seen the 
value of association and close co-opera- 
tion, showing them whereby they will re- 
ceive great help by belonging to their 
local association and attending such 
meetings as this, in which they meet the 
most up-to-date bakers in the state and 
nation, who long ago grew away from 
the selfish idea that all new methods must 
be hidden away and kept from a com- 
petitor. 

“They urge these men to attend the 
association meetings, so that they will 
meet other men who have been success- 
ful, who are larger than self, and who 
are ready and willing to o- in every 
way that they can. e Allied Trades 
representative is as anxious to help the 
uninformed out of their rut as you are, 
for he knows that every time a bake- 
shop is brought up to date, made clean 
cal’ wholesome, it helps the whole indus- 
try, so you can see that the Allied 


-Trades are organized for service. 


“Do you know that that is a wonder- 
ful word,—service? Your own Ohio or- 
ganization is for service. The officers 
and supporters of your association are 
ready to serve the industry in your state 
in every way that they can. Kewanis 
clubs, rotary clubs, bakers’ clubs, boost- 
ers’ clubs and all such are organized for 
service. Men and women give their time 
to these organizations, and why? Be- 
cause they eve that this service is 
necessary for the upbuilding of the world 
both socially and industrially. So the 
Allied Trades association stands for serv- 
ice. For the great baking industry to 
grow and develop as it should it will 
take the combined efforts of all interests. 

“It is the aim of the Allied Trades as- 
sociation to make your city association 
100 per cent, to make your state associa- 
tion 100 per cent. Every baker in Ohio 
worthy of the name should be a member 
of the Ohio association. If he is 100 per 
cent progressive, he will become a mem- 
ber, and if he is not 100 per cent he 
should be a member, in order that at 
least once a Ye he may get away from 
his shop and listen to discussions and 
et tae presented by the best informed 
bakers in the state and nation. 

“Make it your business, when you get 
home, to get your competitor to join 
your association. “Ask the salesmen who 
call on you to help you. You will find 
them willing. 

“Now, in return for what the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry are try- 
ing to do for you, we are going to ask 
you to do something for us. Ask every 
man who calls on you if he belongs to the 
Allied Trades. If he says that he is not 
a member, tell him to join it at once. It 
will help you, and help the great industry 
of which you are a part. 

“I happen to be president of two or- 
ganizations, both as deeply interested in 
your success, development and one ogre 4 
as you are yourself, the Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry and the Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers’ Association. 
The latter organization is composed en- 
tirely of manufacturers, who in the be- 


ginning were organized during war times 
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for your protection—and why? Because 
to 5 tends tt Sacha an 30 pan silehe ook 
be able to get pment necessary even 
for the upkeep of your plants. The War 
department did not care to deal with us 
as individuals, but it did want to know 
what the industry wanted as a whole. 

“It was therefore necessary to go be- 
fore the War department as an organiza- 
tion, and not as individuals. By meeting 
together at that time, we discovered that 
we had many things in common and, like 
yourselves, we found that all were work- 
ing toward one end,—the building of bet- 
ter products, the improvement of ma- 
chinery, the adoption of new methods and 
the developing of new ideas. We learned, 
as you have, that our competitor did not 
wear horns, and that he was a human 
being like ourselves. We studied manu- 
facturing methods, we talked over shop 
conditions just as you do. 

“One point is never mentioned, and 
that is price fixing. Each man of our 
association is asked to sell his products 
on their merits. We are in favor of uni- 
form trade contracts throughout the 
whole nation. This means a great deal 
to not only the manufacturer but the con- 
sumer. Our one aim is that by our com- 
mon efforts we may reduce the cost of 
manufacture so that it will enable us to 
deliver our products to you at the lowest 
possible prices. We are as anxious for 
your success as you are yourselves, for 
as you succeed and prosper, so does the 
whole great industry. None of us can 
live without the other, none of us can 
exist without the other. We are, there- 
fore, linked together as one unit and 
working toward one great end, the im- 
provement of this industry. 

“Both of the above associations are at 
your service. Both are working for your 
good, The Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry, as I have said before, is com- 
posed of the travelling men from all al- 
lied industries that furnish you with your 
supplies and equipment. This associa- 
tion is now urging all bakers to get into 
associations, local, state and the Ameri- 
can. If you are a retail baker, join your 
retail association. Let us make the next 
10 years the greatest in the history of 
this great industry. Let us make our 
product so attractive, so wholesome and 
so necessary that the housewife that 
thinks she must bake her own bread, pies, 
cakes, etc., will be considered an old 
fogey and out of date. 

“Let the Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry help you solve your problems. 
Just see what a power for good this 
great body of travelling men can be if 
properly interested and all boosting for 
this great industry. These men go to 
all parts of this great nation, meet all 
kinds of bakers, understand their condi- 
tions better than even you men do, and 
are ready to carry any message that will 
help promote your interest. 

“Just an instance of what the Allied 
Trades did in Cincinnati. As you no 
doubt know, the Cincinnati Bakers’ Club 
is one of the best city clubs in this coun- 
try. It was found impossible, however, 
to induce some bakers in that city to 
belong to that club. The club asked the 
Allied Trades for assistance, and in two 
or three days 30 members were added to 
this already fine organization, and this 
was done by the personal efforts of the 
Allied Trades men. 

“They are willing to do this in any part 
of the United States for the asking. 
Again let us ponder over the words co- 
operation, association and service. The 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry in- 
cludes them all. Call on them.” 





MANUFACTURE OF MALT EXTRACT 

The recent state conventions of bakers 
held in Indiana and Ohio were featured 
by several interesting displays by manu- 
facturers. For instance, the entire proc- 
ess of making malt extract, and Fermen- 
tone especially, was the subject of an in- 
teresting display by the Pabst Corpora- 
tion. It realized that bakers would be 
interested in the methods used, so it ex- 
hibited no less than 13 stages through 
which the barley passed from. the car 
to the completed product. The very 
efficient process by which foreign seeds 
and broken grains are removed in clean- 
ing the barley was clearly illustrated, 
and was convincing evidence that Fer- 
mentone is an absolutely pure barley 
malt product. 
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NATIONAL BAKING SCHOOL 


Interest Growing in Dunwoody Institute— 
New Class to Be Started Next Month— 
Practical Work for Shop Foremen 


The national baking school of the Wil- 
liam Hood Dunwoody Industrial Insti- 
tute, Minneapolis, started in vanuary its 
class for 1921. The registration is the 
largest enjoyed by the school in the four 
years since it was founded, a total of 67 
students being enrolled, of whom 59 are 
taking the course in scientific baking for 
foremen and prospective foremen, and 
eight the work in milling chemistry. A 
list of the students, their places of resi- 
dence, and the firms by which they were 
employed, is given herewith, Twenty- 
one states are represented in the group, 
and one Canadian province. There is 
one student from Japan. In addition, two 
students have enrolled who were sent by 
the Argentine Republic under the aus- 
pices of the Pan-American Union, of 
Washington. | ; 

Nothing illustrates better than the 
wide area from which these men come the 
continued and increasing interest of the 
baking trade in the technical training 
of its men who are to become foremen 
and superintendents. 

In order that the facilities of the 
school may be used better to accommo- 
date the growing number of students, 
Dunwoody Institute announces that a 
new class in baking will be started March 
28. This new class will be registered not 
later than March 25, as it will be neces- 
sary for each man to have his assign- 
ment for Monday morning, March 28, in 
order to avoid any confusion or irregu- 
larity in the schedule. This class will be 
limited to 15 members, and persons de- 
siring to enter should send in their appli- 
cations as soon as possible, in order to be 
sure of a place, as preference will be 
given to competent students in the order 
of their application. 

Changes have been made in the course 
of study this semester, in order better to 
meet the needs of prospective bakeshop 
foremen, the great majority of the class 
being made up of this kind of students. 

The smaller group of milling chemists 
is given, particularly in the last three 
months of the course, special training 
along the lines of the chemical analysis 
of wheats and breads. The main course 
is, and probably will always be, designed 
for the special training of bakeshop fore- 
men. During the six months the class 
for baking foremen will give the follow- 
ing experiences to each one of its mem- 
bers: 

1, Analysis of the ingredients of 
bread. 

2. Experimental testing of baking in- 
gredients in the experimental bakeshop. 

3. Bakeshop practice in the school 
bakery in measuring, mixing, and con- 
trolling quantity materials in process. 

4. Storage and care of bakeshop ma- 
terials and products. , 

5. Bakeshop mechanics. 

6. Bakeshop records and economics. 

7. Chemistry of bread making, includ- 
ing the study of the fundamental prin- 
ciples underlying the various processes, 
and of the materials used in bread mak- 
ing. 

8. The management of men. 

9. Miscellaneous lectures and plant 
visitation. 

In addition, each member of the class 
will be required to spend two weeks 
working in some one of the larger and 
more modern of the bakeshops of the 
Twin Cities. 

During their experience in the bake- 
shop at the school, students are to be re- 
quired during the period assigned to this 
work to blend, mix, ferment, and bake 
out their own doughs, and to meet in 
this experience all the exigencies and con- 
ditions to which the successful baker 
must adapt himself in order to make a 
good loaf of bread. 

The faculty of the school for this six 
months is as follows: Peter G. Pirrie, 
acting head of the department; E. T. 
Fegan, instructor; N. M. Inbody, instruc- 
tor; Arthur Lindblad, holder of the 
Dunwoody Teaching Fellowship; W. C. 
Roth, holder of the Fleischmann Teach- 
ing Fellowship; George H. Schmidt, in- 
structor; William Walmsley, instructor. 
Mr. Summers, former director of the 
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school, has been given leave of. absence 
for six months. 

The school announces the following 
awards to students of Fleischmann Fel- 
lowships, beginning July 1, 1920: James 
F. Corbett, July 1, 1920, to Jan, 1, 1921; 
Richard Poppe, July 1, 1920, to Jan. 1, 
1921; W. C. Roth, Jan. 1, 1921, to July 
1, 1921. These fellowships are —— 
by a gift of $1,800 a year to the baking 
school by Julius Fleischmann. They are 
teaching fellowships, and the successful 
student who has been chosen because of 
his exceptional record in the previous 
class gives half of his time to the work 
of the school and half to his own fur- 
ther study. These fellowships pay $100 





Kentucky: E. C. Price, Whiteside bak- 
ery, Louisville. 
Lee Gossman, Bis- 


North Dakota: 
marck, 

Louisiana: Harold Salmon, H. Neil 
Baking Co., New Orleans; J. S. Water- 
man, New Orleans. 

Minnesota: E. H. Bicknell, Minneapo- 
lis; H. E. Bjorlin, Bjorlin bakery, Du- 
luth; Harry Eggers, Occident Baking 
Co., Minneapolis; Joseph Kiely, Zins- 
master Baking Co., Duluth; Omer Luff, 
Waseca; H. McDonald, Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis; Joseph Moren, 
rehabilitation student, St. Paul; Elmer 
Ness, Minneapolis; R. E. O’Donnell, 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis; Ar- 


Peter G. Pirrie 


Mr. Pirrie has succeeded Professor John C, Summers as head of the baking school 
at the Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis 


per month to the holder for a period of 
six months. 

In addition, Dunwoody Institute itself 
announces the Dunwoody Teaching Fel- 
lowship of the same amount, which was 
awarded, for the class beginning Jan. 1, 
1921, to Arthur Lindblad. 


STUDENTS IN PRESENT CLASS 


California: A. R. Langindorf, San 
Francisco; F. C. Holm, Oakland. 

Georgia: Alois Hermes, Hermes bak- 
ery, Savannah. 

Idaho: Ellis Allen, Mampa. 

Iowa: John H. Christ, Campbell Bak- 
ing Co., Des Moines; E. M. Hickley, 
Quaker Oats Co., Marion; Carl Koenig, 
Muscatine. 

Illinois: George M. Boyd, Andrews 
Milling Co., Chicago; William J. Ocken, 
Heissler-Junge Co., Chicago. 

Indiana: L. M. Morris, Muncie; G. C. 
Thomas, rehabilitation student, Indian- 
apolis; John Wilkinson, Wilkinson Bak- 
ing Co., Rushville. 

Kansas: D. T. Leisenring, Campbell 
Baking Co., Topeka; Galen Nickels, Abi- 
lene; Dan Worley, Security Mills, Abi- 


nold Ogren, Rush City bakery, Rush City; 
Omar E. Shobe, Minneapolis; Frederick 
Weiss, Red Wing; G. A. Wolff, Plato; 
H. E. Wright, Zinsmaster Baking Co., 
St. Paul; A. P. Craik, Duluth-Superior 
Milling Co., Duluth. 

Massachusetts: William J. Brown, 
Worcester; Paul Davis, Dexter’s bakery, 
Springfield. 

Missouri: Jack W. Ball, Kamsas City; 
H. J. Bowman, rehabilitation student, 
Kansas City; Henry J. Renz, St. Louis; 
Dosia Wallace, Kansas City. 

Montana: Carl Francis, rehabilitation 
student, Miles City; H. H. Harter, Gar- 
den City Baking Co., Missoula. 

Maryland: Carl Schmidt, City Baking 
Co., Baltimore; Carl Reinhardt, C. W. 
Reinhardt, Baltimore. 

New York: J. R. Anderson, Ward 
Baking Co., New York; Felix Carros, 
Russell-Spaulding Milling Co. Bing- 
hamton; M. Hallyburton, Brooklyn; L. J. 
Hanifan, Russell-Spaulding Milling Co., 
Binghamton; W. A. Stetson, Ward Bak- 
ing Co., New York; R. Tannons, Ward 
Baking Co., New York; Joseph Wind, 
Wind’s bakery, Whitesboro; Joseph 
Kleinman, Ward Baking Co., New York. 
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Ohio: James R. Keeley, Superior Bak- 
ing Co. Akron; R. M. McKinstrie, Al- 
len & Wheeler Co., Troy; W. H. Stein- 
eck, Steineck Baking Co., Canton; C. R. 
Williams, Fred Mantz Baking Co., 
Barnesville. 

Pennsylvania: C. C. Frantz, National 
Biscuit Co., Wilkinsburg; W. C. Ling, 
J. J. Link bakery, Columbia. 

P Utah: Edward M. Young, Salt Lake 
ity. 

Washington: L. V. Benson, Portland 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle; John Daw- 
son, Olympia; H. L. McDowell, Olympia. 

Wisconsin: L. DeMaris, J. Gerhard 
Baking Co. Fond du Lac; Roy W. 
Hjupe, Stockholm. 

Nova Scotia: Ben Moir, Halifax. 

Japan: Frank Sugimoto. 





ST. LOUIS 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 18.—Flour de- 
mand from the bakery trade during the 
past month was distressingly quiet, and 
very little business of any consequence 
was booked. Following inventory time, 
millers rather expected a revival in the 
demand for flour when bakers would re- 
stock after having been out of the mar- 
ket for some time. However, this antici- 
pated spurt in the demand dia not ma- 
terialize, and bakers and jobbers alike 
have continued their policy of only buy- 
ing as needed, ‘and in very small quan- 
tities. A few bakers still have flour com- 
ing to them, which they contracted for 
some time ago at prices considerably 
higher than now prevail. 

Both large and small bakers confined 
their purchases of flour almost entirely 
to small lots which they could pick up at 
a bargain. In spite of the net reduction 
in prices, they lacked confidence, and 
operated only in small lots. A material 
reduction in the consumption of bakers’ 
bread is also given as a reason for the 
slack demand for flour from the bakery 
trade. Many bakers have noticed a de- 
crease in the demand for their products 
recently, due partly to the fact that 
colder weather has induced many house- 
wives to do their own baking. Various 
other reasons are given, but the fact re- 
mains that bakers have bought very 
sparingly. 

There has been no material change in 
the price of baked goods. The popular 
sized loaf of 16 oz continues to sell at 
10c, while chain groceries sell their bread 
of inferior quality at much lower prices. 
One chain grocery concern is still being 
supplied by an out-of-town wholesale 
bakery. Sugar is now retailing at 71% 
@8c lb, thereby enabling bakers to turn 
out an unlimited amount of fancy goods 
at reasonable prices. 

Perer Deruien. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puiapetpnuia, Pa., Feb. 17.—The er- 
ratic wheat market of the past month 
caused unwillingness on the part of bak- 
ers to buy flour, and they confined pur- 
chases to such lots as were needed for 
immediate necessities only. They are 
looking for “bargains,” which they are 
able to pick up at concessions from mill 
limits. 

At the moment, the difficulty of get- 
ting sugar is handicapping some bakers. 
Refiners, anticipating higher prices, are 
ey, out of the market, so that it is 

ifficult to place orders and, as bakers 
had been carrying inconsiderable stocks 
of recent months, they are now out of 
sugar. 

Other bakers’ magn are moving into 
consumptive channels in a normal man- 
ner. Arrivals of new nuts are only mod- 
erate, but there is a sufficient quantity 
to supply requirements. Some of the 
old stock is still on hand, and is being 
pressed for sale at concessions, as it is 
deteriorating in quality. 

Retail bread prices are generally 8@9c 
for a 16-oz loaf. There has béen some 
increase in consumption since the decline 
in price. 

NOTES 

A fire in the Bake-Rite Baking Co.’s 
store at 716 Market Street, did slight 
damage on Feb. 9. 

A charter has been obtained for the 
Valet Electric Baking Co. of Ocean City, 
N. J. Capital, $125,000. _ 

A Delaware charter has been obtained 
for the Federal System of Bakeries of 





North Dakota, Inc. The capital is 
$300,000. 

The plant of the Stanley Baking Co., 
at 484 North Sixty-thi Street, was 
damaged $2,000 by fire on Jan. 26; 

Samus S. Danrets. 


NEBRASKA BAKERS MEET 


Short Course and A 1 Convention at Lin- 
coln Very Successful—May Withdraw 
from Trans-Mississippi Association 


The Nebraska Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion held its annual convention and short 
course in the chemical building of the 
University of Nebraska, at Lincoln, Feb. 
8-10. Twenty-seven bakers and nine as- 
sociates enrolled for the short course. So 
enthusiastic were they over the results 
obtained that it was unanimously voted 
to hold the annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation in future in connection with a 
midwinter short course. 

The question of the Nebraska associa- 
tion continuing to affiliate with the Trans- 
Mississippi Association of the Baking In- 
dustry was referred for action to the 
executive committee. With Kansas and 
the Iowa associations withdrawing from 
the Trans-Mississippi, the future of the 
latter seems dubious. The opinion is fre- 

uently expressed that it is doubtful if 
the Trans-Mississippi . association will 
hold the convention scheduled for this 
year in Omaha. 

The old officers of the Nebraska Mas- 
ter Bakers’ Association hold over for an- 
other year. They are as follows: presi- 
dent, C. E. Masterman, Lincoln; vice 
president, Otto Wagner, Omaha; secre- 
tary, E. B. Ransom, Omaha; treasurer, 
C. W. Ortman, Omaha. The executive 
committee is made up of the above of- 
ficers, and Phil Weinehl, Omaha, Carl D. 
Wilke, Beatrice, and A. Geistlinger, Lin- 
coln. 

The convention went on record as op- 
pong house bill No. 4 which has been 
passed by the house of representatives of 
the Nebraska legislature. It provides for 
the establishing of a standard weight for 
a loaf of bread, and also a penalty for 
infractions of the law. The bill provides 
that a loaf shall weigh 1 lb, 14% lbs and 
multiples of a pound. 

The convention, however, voted in fa- 
vor of the passage of senate file 323, en- 
titled “A Bill for an Act to Regulate 
Bakeries.” It provides for the inspec- 
tion of bakery products, licensing bak- 
eries, and authority to repeal all laws 
and parts of laws now in force that are 
inconsistent with the bill. It calls for a 
high sanitary standard, and prohibits the 
employment of workers who are physi- 
cally unfit. 

The bakers present evinced consider- 
able interest in the short course, and all 
took part in the round table discussion 
which was held. Professor H. H. Waite 
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discoursed on yeast, sugar, salt and yeast 
food. Demonstrations were given by 
Messrs. Ortman and Ekstedt, showing 
how gluten determinations are made, 
sponge and straight doughs, and differ- 
ence in time required on each, also a 25- 
minute straight dough. The control of 
temperatures of dough and shop, and the 
effect of high and low temperatures on 
volume, texture and color were also con- 
sidered. A general discussion was held 
covering flour strength, fast and slow 
doughs, and how to make them, and the 
judging of bread for color, texture, vol- 
ume and general appearance. 

Jay Burns, of Omaha, led the discus- 
sion on the standard weight agitation 
which has been going on over the coun- 
try the last year. Professor W. L. De- 
Baufre lectured on the care of baking 
machinery, and G. H. Ekstedt told how 
to properly care for flour and other raw 
materials, in a short paper which he read 
mee — types as relating to milling and 


ng. 

A , was given Wednesday even- 
ing, Feb. 9, followed by a theatre party. 

The registration included the follow- 
ing: 

Bakers: G. C. Kuenne, Omaha; H. R. 
Snider, Gothenburg; W. L. Paulisson, 
Butternut bakery, Lincoln; C. J. Helf- 
rich, Hebron; Harry Whitmer, Lincoln; 
C. D. Wilke, Beatrice; Louis Prokop, 
Beatrice; L. A. McThompson, Norfolk; 
H. S. Kieth, Cambridge; Tip Top bakery, 
Lincoln; Gooch bakery, Lincoln; Robert 
Teviotdale, Grand Island; Jay Burns, 
Omaha; C. E. Cook, Edgar; C. W. Ort- 
man, Omaha; J. J. Markey, Omaha; J. 
J. Clark, Hastings; W.-J. Ernst, Grand 
Island; M. J. Wagner, Omaha; A. T. 
Seley, Lincoln; D. M.. Prigge, Deshler; 
F. J. Weslicen, Fremont; John Johnson, 
Omaha; Phil Weinehl, Omaha; W. A. 
Imel, Fairbury; Frank Quinn, Aurora; 
E. B. Ransom, Omaha. 

Associates: T. F. Naughtin Co., Omaha, 
T. F. Naughtin and J. E. Boyle; Omaha 
Flour Mills, E, E. Richardson and G. F. 
Ekstedt; P, Ballantine & Sons, E. O. 
Lancaster; Fleischmann’ Yeast Co, 
Charles A. Birk, Omaha; American Dia- 
malt Co., F. H. Nordmeyer; J. H. Day 
Co., F. H. Bonney and E. S. Begler; 
Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., C. F. Tillman; 
Omaha Bakers’ Supply Co., W. Bolds; 
Falk American Potato Flour Corpora- 
tion, C. E. Sears. 





NEW BISCUIT BAKERY AT DETROIT 

The new seven story, nine oven bakery 
of the National Biscuit Co. at Detroit, 
Mich., is now in full operation. It is a 
fireproof structure of steel and tile, 288 


feet long, 153 feet wide, with a frontage 


on Baltimore Avenue. Forsyth Street, 
60 feet wide, separates the bakery from 
the garage and stables, which are located 
in a fireproof, steel and tile building, 
122x232. 

Perfect light and ventilation are as- 


sured by the fact that the bakery stands 
detached from any adjoining property. 


‘The ceilings on each of the seven floors 


are 14 feet in height, which makes the 
working conditions for employees ideal. 
The most modern equipment has been in- 
stalled, not only for insuring the highest 
quality of biscuit, but for the health and 
comfort of the workers. 

Restaurants and. restrooms are pro- 
vided, while all the lavatories and wash- 
rooms are located outside of the working 
rooms. Without question, this plant, in 
point of equipment, is the last word in 
modern baking. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Bakery Trade Affected by General Business 
Depression—Bakers to Start Advertising 
Campaign—Raw Materials Lower 

Bautimore, Mp., Feb. 18.—Flour busi- 
ness is again extremely quiet, and buy- 
ers will not take on more until they get 
rid of what little they already have 
bought. They placed no confidence in 
recent advances in wheat, as they ex- 
pected lower prices, which have already 
taken place. 

Stocks in the hands of bakers, grocers 
and other buyers of flour are understood 
to be sufficient for near-by requirements. 
Sales made are mostly where stocks have 
run low or it is expected that flour will 
be needed within a short time. It is 
reported that inquiries during the past 
few days have been fewer than for many 
weeks. 

Many flour buyers are placing their 
orders with more sellers than heretofore, 
but the volume of trading is far below 
normal. Opinions are expressed by flour 
sellers that little business will materialize 
until wheat and flour become more stable. 
Flour sellers here say they believe that 
many bakers and other buyers of flour 
appear interested in quotations only with 
a view of keeping in touch with the mar- 
ket. 

The bakery trade feels the general 
business depression, though perhaps not 
as keenly as some other lines. People 
are retrenching to some extent in their 
food bills, but bakery prices are lower 
in many cases and the outlook for the 
near future is regarded as fairly favor- 
able.. Bakers now find a larger supply 
of labor, as well as ‘more efficiency. 
Prices of materials are off considerably 
from a month ago. Bakers are not buy- 
ing heavily of anything, as they are look- 
ing for still lower prices in the near fu- 
ture, especially on butter and eggs, which 
are much easier than a few weeks ago. 

Butter continues weak, and prices have 
eased 3@4c lb on creamery grades. Re- 
ceipts are sufficiently liberal to result in 
pressure on the part of sellers, a break 
being looked for any day. 

Eggs took a further drop in the whole- 
sale market, and are quoted by wholesal- 
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National Biscuit Co.’s Bakery at Detroit, Mich., Nearing Completion 
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ers as low as 36c dozen for strictly fresh 
near-by stock, thereby establishing a 
record price for this season of the year. 
This is a drop of 20c dozen wholesale in 
less than a week. 

In explaining the abrupt fall, the head 
of the largest house in the egg business 
here declared that the Baltimore market 
cannot maintain prices substantially 
higher than either Philadelphia or New 
York. A local dealer ordered a carload 
of eggs from Chicago at 50c dozen, see- 
ing a good profit on current prices upon 
their arrival, but on arrival the local 
market had dropped to 36c, which placed 
the transaction on the wrong side of the 
ledger. 

In order to promote sales, brkers 
throughout the state expect to make + 
strong drive this year through adves- 
tisements on the merit of bakers’ bread 
over home made, due to the fact of much 

ropaganda on the high cost of bakers’ 

read and the recommendation of so 
many women’s clubs to reduce. the cost 
of living by baking their own bread at 
home. With so much labor out of em- 
ployment it may mean less consumption 
of bread and possibly more home baking, 
and a point may be reached where the 
baker will be forced to turn out a cheap 
loaf at a very low cost. The greatest 
cry at present is for cheaper goods. The 
policy now is for bakers to cut down as 
low as possible all overhead expenses, in 
order that the public will get bread at as 
low price as possible. 

Bakers are generally buying sugar in 
a conservative manner, and some-of them 
have a fair supply on hand. Prices show 
a tendency toward slightly lower levels, 
and are quoted at 7@714¢ lb. There ap- 
pears to be a better feeling in the mar- 
ket, despite the fact that buyers are 
cautious about purchasing. It is thought 
that prices will not reach at least much 
lower levels than prevail today. 


J. Harry Woorrince. 





BROOKLYN BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 

Plans are being worked out by the 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Merchant Bakers’ As- 
sociation to buy and fit up a home and 
clubhouse. The labor bureau maintained 
by the association will be housed there, 
and meeting rooms will be arranged for 
the members. 

At the regular meeting on Feb. 10, it 
was decided that all new members pay 
their annual dues at the time they are 
initiated. 

Secretary Henry Archinal reported 
that 35 new members had been received. 
M. Kamien, of the labor bureau, said 560 
bakers found steady employment dur- 
ing the past year through his department, 
while 2,015 jobbers were given work. 

Joseph E. Muller, secretary of the 
New York State Association of Master 
Bakers, spoke of the last executive meet- 
ing of that body. 

The board of directors recommended 
that the association retain an attorney 
for the benefit of the members, and the 
plan met with approval. 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: president, Edward Trunk; first 
vice president, P. C. Albers; second vice 
president, Carl ee recording secre- 
tary, Henry Archinal; financial secre- 
tary, Henry Arras; treasurer, Adam 
Frey; corresponding secretary, V. J. 
Miller. Directors: A. E. Plarre, David 
Klinger, Herman Obrecht, Henry Koen- 
ing, P. G. Seibold, Walter Vollmuth, 
Emil Johnson and Emil Probost. 





BURNS-BOWIE BAKING CO. 

Forty years ago, J. H. Burns started 
in the bakery business by making daily 
rounds of restaurants and small shops in 
the central district, distributing pies from 
a basket on his arm. Today he is presi- 
dent of the Burns-Bowie Baking Co., 
Cleveland’s largest pie making concern, 
which supplies 700 restaurants and shops 
in Cleveland, and towns within a radius 
of 50 miles. Two machines, designed by 
Mr. Burns, turn out pies ready for the 
oven at the rate of 42 a minute. Six 
rotary ovens are used, with a capacity of 
500 pies each. 

A five-ton White truck delivers 4,400 
pies to Akron daily. Other trucks make 
daily runs to near-by towns. Fresh fruits 
are used the entire year. Large supplies 
are carried in cold storage rooms, so that 
fresh fruits are available at all times. 
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North Dakota Bakers in Convention Vote to Disband State Body and Join 
with South Dakota in New Organization— Minnesota May Follow 
Suit—J. C. Summers Elected Managing Secretary 


The third annual convention of the 
North Dakota Association of the Baking 
Industry was held in the Commercial 
Club rooms at Fargo, Feb. 1-2. About 
30 bakers from North Dakota were reg- 
istered, with delegations present from 
South Dakota and Minnesota. The fea- 
ture of the convention was the disband- 
ing of the North Dakota association, and 
the formation of the Mid-West Bakers’ 
Association, whieh at present comprises 
the states of North and South Dakota, 
but which is expected eventually to take 
in Minnesota, Nebraska and Iowa. 

The convention was called to order by 
President J. B. Bertel, of Jamestown, 
who in a short address welcomed the 
bakers and visitors, and expressed pleas- 
ure at the good attendance. Harry How- 
land, Fargo, secretary, read his report, 
and told of the activities of the associa- 
tion during the year. Jack Tod, demon- 
strator for the Fleischmann Co., who 
was to have had charge of the question 
box at this session, was unable to be 
present. He had suddenly become ill on 
his arrival at Fargo, so President Bertel 
called on various members and visitors 
present for short talks. 

William Owsley, Aberdeen, S, D., tem- 
porary president of the Mid-West Bak- 
ers’ Association, spoke of the last con- 
vention of the South Dakota Association 
of the Baking Industry, held at+ Sioux 
Falls in June, 1920, when this association 
was disbanded and the Mid-West asso- 
ciation formed. He stated the reason 
for this action was that the members 
realized that a large association was es- 
sential to”accomplish big things. They 
realized that the South Dakota bakers 
alone were unable to do much, even when 
organized, and therefore they felt it nec- 
essary to co-operate with bakers in ad- 
joining states. 

Mr. Owsley dwelt on the Midland Club, 
an association of confectioners of which 
he is a member, and told of the many 
good things it had done for its members. 
He suggested that the Mid-West associa- 
tion be patterned after this club. He 
asked the North Dakota bakers to join 
with the bakers of South Dakota, and 
later to endeavor to get bakers of other 
states interested. J. C. Lewis and L, H. 
Day, of Minneapolis, respectively presi- 
dent and secretary of the Retail Bakers’ 
Association of America, spoke enthusias- 
tically about this plan, and extended an 
invitation to the new association to af- 
filiate with the national body. Further 
action was postponed until the afternoon 
session. 


TUESDAY—AFTERNOON SESSION 


Dr. E. F. Ladd, president of the North 
Dakota Agricultural College, spoke on 
“Uniformity of Weights as Regarding 
the Baker.” He mentioned his 20 years’ 
food control work in the state, how he 
had tried to stabilize and secure pure 
food products, and that he had learned 
that one cannot do an injustice to the 
manufacturer without hurting the con- 
sumer ‘in the end. He condemned 
bleached flour, and stated that it did not 
benefit amy one but the manufacturer, 
and that some millers bleached inferior 
grades and sold it at $1@1.50 bbl more 
than it would bring if not bleached. 
(This statement was later criticized by 
Professor Summers.) 

The proposed bread bill was discussed 
thoroughly by Dr. Ladd. He mentioned 
that a bill had been drawn up some time 
ago making the weight of a loaf of bread 
one pound or multiple thereof. This met 
with opposition on the part of the bakers, 
and later the bill was amended making 
the weight 1 Ib, 114 lbs, or multiple, and 
if bread should be made of any other 
size, label should show exact weight. This 
bill, however, worked to the disadvantage 
of many bakers, as some would make 
bread various weights and charge as 
much as for the largest loaf. He said 
he was very glad that the North Dakota 
association had proposed a bill for stand- 


ardizing weights, which will be 1 Ib, 114 
lbs, or multiple thereof. This bill is 
now before the state legislature. 

In conclusion Dr. Ladd asked for the 
co-operation of the bakers, and urged 
them to comply with the spirit of the 
laws, and give his successor the same sup- 
port that they had given him during his 
long term of office. 

V. A. Smoots, St. Paul, sales manager 
western division of the Fleischmann Co., 





fear. He is building for the future, and 
great will be his reward. If an oppor- 
tunity to gain and hold favor through 
advertising is presented, take advantage 
of it. Advertising means growth, and 
growth means life, and only the baker 
capable of growth is capable of holding 
a permanent place in this great baking 
industry.” 

The proposed Mid-West association 
was again brought up for discussion, and 
a committee was appointed to draw plans 
and make suggestions regarding the pro- 
posed organization. The following were 
appointed: William Owsley, Aberdeen, 
Sid Drew, Sioux Falls, F. B. Drew, Cham- 
berlain, S. D; J. C. Lewis and L. H. 
Day, Minneapolis; Harry Howland, Far- 
go; H. K. Geist, Grand Forks, and W. 
Nimmo, Devils Lake, N. D. This com- 


John C, Summers, Secretary Mid-West Bakers’ Association 


read an interesting paper on “The Mar- 
ket for Bread.” He said in part: “Bread 
as a food differs from many others, in 
that a market for it does not have to 
be created; one already exists. Al- 
though universally eaten, it is not used 
as much as it should be, as Americans 
love variety, and manufacturers have 
stimulated this taste by clamorous and 


persistent advertising of their wares, 


which has a tendency to affect the con- 
sumption of bread. The American house- 
wife is only too prone to spend her 
money haphazardly, and it has and is 
taking education to offset her lack of 
thrift in buying, and teach her the true 
value of bread. 

“Many bakers say that they are tak- 
ing care of all the business they can, so 
why should they advertise? I feel a 
profound sympathy for those bakers, as 
their visions are so bounded by their own 
little problems of the bakeshop and 
counting rooms that they have lost all 
vision of the future. The far-sighted 
baker who adopts a trademark, and iden- 
tifies it absolutely with his loaf through 
constructive advertising, has nothing to 


mittee Was asked to report at the 
Wednesday forenoon session. 

In the evening the supply houses of 
Fargo gave a dinner to the bakers and 
visitors at the Commercial Club rooms. 
Harry Howland acted as_ toastmaster. 
The principal speaker was E. A. Wil- 
liams, field representative, savings divi- 
sion, ninth federal reserve district, who 
spoke on “Business Conditions as They 
Appear for 1921.” He stated that some 


-of the causes for the present unsettled 


conditions were: First, the suspension of 
the federal land loan bank; second, un- 
due farm rents; third, rise of interest 
rates. The reckless and thoughtless 
spending of money by the American pub- 
lic had decreased the amount of savings 
of this country, and he suggested that the 
deposits should be at least $22,000,000,- 
000 instead of less than $15,000,000,000, 
as at present, and that a part of every 
dollar should be saved. He spoke opti- 
mistically about prospects for this year, 
and urged business men to put their 
shoulders to the wheel and work together. 

After the dinner the guests were enter- 
tained at a theatre party at the Orpheum. 
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WEDNESDAY—FORENOON SESSION 


M. A. Gray, chief chemist of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, spoke 
on “The Importance of Good Wheat to 
the Baking Industry.” He said in part 
as follows: 

“It is difficult to realize fully the prog- 
ress that has been made in the baking in- 
dustry during the past five years. Our 
experience during the war had much to 
do with this, and while more or less of 
a hardship at that time, it eventually 
proved to be what might be termed ‘A 
post-graduate course in baking. Bakers 
were forced to work out difficult prob- 
lems on their own account, and also talk 
them over with their competitors and fel- 
low-bakers, the outcome being superior 
bakers and greatly improved bread. 

“This has worked to the baker’s ad- 
vantage, and must continue to do so, for 
the reason that, as the quality of his 
bread improves, he convinces the house- 
wife that it can be made better and 
cheaper by him than in the home, which 
will be necessary in order to get the re- 
quired volume of business to operate 
bakery plants economically and _ profit- 
ably. 

“With this improvement in bread 
manufacture has come the greater de- 
mand for the highest type of flour; and 
while we have in the United States some 
of the best mills in the world, it is just 
as essential to have the right type of 
wheat to grind. The baker should there- 
fore be equally interested with the miller 
in encouraging its production. 

“It is a regrettable fact that in some 
sections of the Northwest the quality of 
the wheat has gradually deteriorated, an 
inevitable result as the history of most 
growing countries proves, but with care- 
ful cultivation and the proper selection 
of seed by the grower the quality can be 
maintajned quite consistently, except 
during years of unusual climatic condi- 
tions which produce abnormally high or 
low quality, as the case may be—some- 
thing, of course, beyond the control of 
the farmer, but he can and should be 
encouraged and assisted in every possible 
way to do his part in keeping up the 
quality of the world’s greatest food— 
bread. 

“Millers and bakers alike want to see 
the wheat producers succeed. Not only 
are good yields desirable, but the farm- 
er should receive sufficient compensation 
for his labor and the use of his land to 
encourage increased production and 
make it sufficiently attractive to keep 
his sons in the same business. He has 
many problems, such as difficulty in ob- 
taining labor, as well as the high cost 
of same, the cost of machinery and sup- 
plies of all kinds, all of which restrict 
both production and profit. 

“This year the farmer probably faces 
a severe loss, as the crop was raised at 
a high cost, and wheat must now be sold 
much cheaper than he anticipated. If 
he has nothing left over after paying his 
debts he will not be in a position to pur- 
chase machinery and equipment that he 
requires, and it cannot be expected that 
he will be particularly interested in qual- 
ity or production of something that is 
likely. to net him a loss instead of a gain. 

“Unfortunately, certain interests in 
the Northwest have, for political or 
financial reasons, encouraged grain grow- 
ers in the belief that the federal grading 
system was responsible for their inability 
to get adequate returns from their wheat 
crop. The statement has been made 
many times that this has cost the farmer 
millions of dollars. If a miller or grain 
dealer denies this statement or defends 
the grading system in any way he is met 
with the charge ‘Why, of course you are 
in favor of the federal grades, because 
you make the money the farmer loses.’ 

“However, the fact remains that the 
federal grades were worked out by men 
of the highest standing connected with 
the Bureau of Markets at Washington. 
In this work some six or more crops were 
carefully studied, and the standards 
adopted represent a fair average of the 
quality of wheat produced during this 
period. Penalties are imposed for dirty 
wheat and mixtures containing other 
grain or. wheat of other classes, with 
premiums for high grade clean wheat, 
designed, as they should be, to fairly 
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admitting more wheat to the higher 
grades (which is really the object), the 
change would not net the farmer higher 
returns in the long run, for the reason 
that when this wheat reaches the large 
markets the mill buyer, if he knows his 
business as he should, will pay just what 
it is worth for milling purposes. 

“It can easily be appreciated that a 
change in grading that permits No. 2 
wheat to be classed az No. 1 northern, 
or a No. 8 northern as a No. 2, would 
not change the quality, and any move in 
this direction, accompanied by the claim 
that this will solve the question for the 
farmer, is not founded on fact. 

“Considerable work has been done 
with a view of demonstrating that the 
farmer has not received a return on his 
lower grade or light weight wheat com- 
mensurate with its milling value. Figures 
and arguments have n submitted 
showing that large profits were possible 
in milling this class of wheat. Evidently 
the men in charge of this work have over- 
estimated the quality of flour obtained, 
as no commercial mill has been able to 
use this wheat successfully in any quan- 
tity and produce a flour from which bak- 
ers can make bread that is satisfactory 
to their trade. From our own experience 
we cannot state too strongly that it is the 
high grade wheat that is the cheapest 
wheat, and the miller determined to make 
a high grade uniform flour of the 
strength that the bakers require will not 
include anything of an inferior quality 
in his wheat mixture. 

“It may be true that there have been 
abuses at receiving points where farmers 
have not received the proper grading for 
their wheat, or have been discriminated 
against in other ways, and if so, this 
should be corrected, but it cannot be 
done by changing the grading system. 

“Under what is now commonly known 
as the ‘old Minnesota grades,’ inspection 
departments were — or at least 
exercised, considerable discretionary pow- 
er, with the result that grade restrictions 
were not so rigidly enforced during a 
crop year when unfavorable conditions 
had decreased the higher grades. This 
placed us in an unfavorable position in 
the export market. The foreign buyer 
did not have the confidence in our grades 
that he had in the Canadian grades, due 
to the fact that Canada not only has an 
exceptionally fine system of grading, but 
the inspection is carried out strictly in 
accordance with the requirements, and 
while we have an exportable surplus we 
shall have to compete with Canadian 
wheat in foreign markets where quality 
is considered, just as it is in our own. 

“It is therefore evident that the per- 
sistent criticism of the present grading 
system, and efforts to show the farmer 
that he has not received sufficient com- 
pensation for his lower grade wheat, 
have been misdirected, and will not re- 
sult in a lasting benefit to himself or the 
public in general. 

“The Department of Agriculture and 
the state experiment stations have done 
an immense amount of research work in 
cereals, which has been the means of ef- 
fecting large a for the farmers. 
This has indirectly benefited every resi- 
dent of the country, but particularly the 
business men, chief of whom are the mill- 
ers and bakers. The continuance of this 
work is of vital importance, and should 
not be hampered by appropriations that 
are insufficient to conduct it on the broad 
scale necessary to keep pace with the 
fresh problems that are constantly aris- 
ing to confront the farmer. As a matter 
of fact, there is no better investment for 
government money and no way it can be 
used to yield greater return than when 
used to assist the farmer. 

“In addition to what has already been 
done, the matter of better seed is of the 
greatest importance, and a decided im- 
provement in the quality of the wheat 

roduced in the Northwest could be 

rought about very quickly by a conser- 
vation of the most desirable types each 
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this This wheat should 

os distributed as to be available to 
all farmers at a reasonable price. 

“It would therefore seem that millers 


and bakers throughout the country should 


take a ter interest in matters which 
indirectly affect their business. The peo- 

le of the United States at present are 

ing taught to ened a high class 
b . It is their chief food; and if the 
yoga declines, due to inferior wheat, 
the consumption will fall off proportion- 
ately. 

“We can all use our influence in the 
support of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the state agricultural stations 
by doing what we can to see that the ap- 
— are adequate for the work. 

e bakers of North Dakota, where some 
of the finest wheat in the world is pro- 
duced, have an opportunity to partici- 
pate by lending their support in this di- 

nm. In ‘addition to this they will 
no doubt have opportunities from time 
to time to get in touch with the farmer 
and his organizations, when it would seem 
that the true facts, as have been outlined, 





Harry Howland, Fargo, N. D., 
President Mid-West Bakers’ Association 


if presented by the man who is indirect- 
ly one of the best customers the farmer 
has, should have considerable influence, 
and it is to be hoped that you will not 
allow such opportunities to pass. 

“We feel sure that, with the proper 
co-operation of farmers, millers and bak- 
ers, and the necessary assistance from 
the government, the quality of the wheat 
in the Northwest can be greatly im- 
proved, thus enabling us to maintain the 
quality and uniformity in our flour so 
necessary in the production of bread.” 


MID-WEST ASSOCIATION FORMED 


W. Nimmo, of Devils Lake, on behalf 
of the committee appointed to draw up 
plans for the new organization, reported 
that they recommended that the Mid- 
West Bakers’ Association be organized, 
and that a constitution and bylaws be 
drawn up. J. C. Lewis and L. H. Day, 
of Minneapolis, did not sign the report. 
They assisted in drawing up the consti- 
tution, but wanted the new association 
to affiliate with the Retail Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation of America, which was not recom- 
mended by the committee. Harry Geist, 
of Grand Forks, then moved that the 
North Dakota bakers go into executive 
session to discuss the proposed organiza- 
tion and decide whether they wanted 
to disband their association and join the 
new body or not. They met immediately 
after this session. 


WEDNESDAY—AFTERNOON SESSION 


At this meeting Harry Howland re- 
ported that the North Dakota bakers had 
agreed to join the new body, and a mo- 
tion was passed that the North Dakota 
Association of the Baking Industry be 
dissolved and the Mid-West Bakers’ As- 
sociation be formed. This was unani- 
mously carried. 

The constitution and bylaws as drawn 
up by the committee were adopted, and 


the following officers elected: president, 
Harry Howland, Fargo, N. D; vice presi- 
dent, Sid Drew, Sioux Falls, S. D; man- 
aging secretary, Professor J. C. Sum- 
mers, Minneapolis; treasurer, Harry K. 
Geist, Grand Forks, N. D; directors: 
J. B. Bertel, Jamestown, N. D; William 
Owsley, Aberdeen, S. D; I. S. Erickson, 
Moorehead, Minn. 

The choosing of the next meeting place 
was left to the executive committee. In- 
vitations were received from the Grand 
Forks Commercial Club and Mr. Geist, 
baker of that city. The next convention 
will be held some time in January, 1922. 

J. C. Lewis and L. H. Day again 
brought up the question of affiliating 
with the retailers’ national association, 
and stated that they were quite certain 
if this was done the Minnesota Retail 
Bakers’ Association would join the Mid- 
West association. After a discussion which 


- lasted several hours, a resolution was 


passed that the Mid-West Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation will affiliate with the Retail Bak- 
ers’ Association of America, providing 
the Minnesota Retail Bakers’ Associa- 
tion will disband and join the Mid-West 
Bakers’ Association within 60 days. The 
delegates from Minneapolis were very 
much pleased with this resolution, and 
pledged themselves to do their utmost to 
get the Minnesota retail bakers to join 
the new body. 

In the evening the association ban- 
quet was given in the Commercial Club 
rooms. H. J. Oram, of the Fargo Food 
Products Co., acted as toastmaster, and 
called on various guests for short talks. 


BAKERS WHO REGISTERED 


North Dakota—John Hoffman, Bis- 
marck; R. W. Black, Larimore; J. Lamp- 
bert, H. K. Geist, Gunder Running, 
Grand Forks; A. W. Tandberg, Bisbee; 
A. Thomas, Lisbon; G. A. Troyer, Rug- 
by; George Berzel, Dickinson; Stein 
Johnson, W. Nimmo, Devils Lake; H. 
Rustad, F. W. Sampson, Minot; J. B. 
Bertel, Jamestown; Lewis F. Lyman, 
Mandan; George W. Kepcke, C, A. Wil- 
liams, R. J. Duncan, J. Kavanaugh, C. 
B. Halvorson, B. Wick, M. A. Johnson, 
Peter Kleven, Harry Howland, William 
G. Johnson, S. P. Bronson, H. L. Peter- 
son, Fargo; Ole Kordahl, Mayville; J. 
Rosland, Valley City. 

South Dakota—William Owsley, P. J. 
Burckhard, Aberdeen; Sid Drew, Sioux 
Falls; F. P. Drew, Chamberlain; F. B. 
Losacker, Watertown. 3 

Minnesota—C, H. Jung, Thief River 
Falls; I. S. Erickson, Moorhead; Jacob 
Kaufmann, William C. Kaufmann, East 
Grand Forks; J. McGlynn, L. H. Day, 
William B. Thomson, J. Brown, A. Tweel- 
ing and J. C. Lewis, Minneapolis; G. W. 
Hektner, Moorhead; J. Iverson, Will- 
mar. 

NOTES 

J. N. Monson, Fargo, represented the 
Baldwin Flour Mills, Minneapolis. 

J. C. Enright looked after the inter- 
ests of the Old Fashioned Millers, St. 
Paul. 

V. A. Smoots, R. E. Schuyler, St. 
Paul, E. A. Pratt, Minneapolis, and A. 
W. Melchior, Fargo, represented the 
Fleischmann Co. 

Professor Summers was given a vocif- 
erous reception when he entered the con- 
vention hall after he had been elected 
secretary. He will temporarily have his 
office in the St. Paul branch of the 
Fleischmann Co. 

H. J. Oram, of the Fargo Food Prod- 
ucts Co., had the honor of being secre- 
tary of the Mid-West Bakers’ Associa- 
tion for 20 minutes. He resigned when 
it became known that Professor Sum- 
mers would accept this position. 

Among the supply men present were 
H. J. Oram, P. Martin, of the Fargo 
Food Products Co; D. D. Stowell, 
Fargo, and E. Kernott, St. Paul, 
of the Corn Products Refining Co; J. D. 
Shields, of the Maas-Keef Co., St. Paul; 
H. H. Deal, Northwestern Bakers and 
Confectioners Co., Minneapolis. 

Sicurp O. WERNER.. 





DEMAND FOR PIE MACHINERY 
The Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, has 
recently installed a rotary pie machine 
with a capacity of 10 pies per minute, in 
the Houston, Texas, plant of the Simon 
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Hubig Co. Simon Hubig, formerly of 
Cincinnati, is president of this concern, 
which also has in successful operation 
pie bakeries at Dallas, Fort Worth and 
San Antonio, Texas. A Colborne rotary 
pie machine is also used ‘in each of these 
plants. 

The Colborne Mfg. Co. is also install- 
ing a large automatic pie machine, with 
a capacity of 25 pies per minute, in the 
plant of the Los Angeles (Cal.) Pie Co. 

The company reports business remark- 
ably brisk, and t it is shipping pie 
machinery to many parts of the country. 
It was founded by the late Oliver Col- 
borne in 1879, and now claims to be about 
the world’s largest manufacturer of bak- 
ers’ pie machinery. 

A. S. Purves. 


PACIFIC COAST NEWS 


Bakery Business Takes Turn for the Better— 
Wages Reduced in Many Localities— 
Bread Prices Going Down 


Seatriz, Wasu., Feb. 17.—A more 
hopeful attitude seems to have prevailed 
in the baking trade throughout the Pa- 
cific Coast country during the last week. 
The depression that has obtained for 
some months, caused by the unsettled 
flour market and the public demand for 
cheaper bread, appears to have reached 
its climax. The happier atmosphere comes 
from a reduction of wages in certain lo- 
calities and a tendency on the part of 
labor to follow the general downward 
trend of prices in all lines. 

In the Pacific Northwest, where for 
two months outputs have been gradually 
reducing, bakers report smaller sales 
than at any time during the last 18 
months, This condition, of course, is 
having its usual effect of price cutting. 
The larger wholesalers, seeking for quan- 
tity production to keep their shops run- 
ning efficiently, are fighting hooker for 
business, yy the smaller bakers to 
cut prices to hold their trade. The larger 
bakers, in turn, are putting out a cheap 
loaf to meet these price cutters. The 
general tendency is for a cheap loaf of 
poor quality. Such wholesalers as are 
able to take a loss in quantity production 
are maintaining a high quality loaf at a 
fair price, and accepting the loss in out- 
put resulting therefrom cheerfully. 

California bakers report slightly less 
than normal sales, but with considerably 
less than the usual price cutting the 
quality of the loaf is being held up fairly 
well in that territory. Generally speak- 
ing, along the entire coast, outputs are 
reduced 10@40 per cent among the 
wholesalers. The retailers report a much 
smaller reduction, and a fair estimate of 
the loss in this branch would be 10@20 
per cent. 

Portland seems to have taken the initi- 
ative in reducing wages for journeymen 
bakers and salesmen. A general cut of 
10 per cent took effect there last week, 
and met with little or no objection, due 
largely to the long idle list on the boards 
at the organization headquarters. The 
same condition applies in the larger cen- 
ters, and similar action is contemplated in 
several cities, especially in the Northwest. 
A gradual decline has been noticed for 
some time in southern California, where 
the territory is mostly open shop. This 
cut has been confined mostly to journey- 
men bakers, driver salesmen still working 
on the old scale. Seattle is looking for- 
ward to labor troubles, the labor organi- 
zations refusing to consider a reduction 
which the bakers feel is essential. 

Bread prices are following the general 
downward tendency, and have become 
fairly uniform throughout the entire 
coast territory. A fair estimate of this 
reduction is difficult to make, as so many 
different sizes and types of bread have 
been introduced to meet the price cutting 
competition. Where standard weights 
prevail, however, the ruling wholesale 

rice is 8 and 12c for the 1-lb and 1144-lb 
oaves, wrapped. Some bread of high 
quality is still being sold at 914 and l4c 
wholesale. On the other hand, a consid- 
erable quantity made up in twin loaf form 
is being sold at 11@13c, the two loaves 
weighing slightly more than 2 Ibs. 

The average price of bread would per- 
mit of a small profit on the present mar- 
ket price of flour if bakers were univer- 
sally buying on this market. Most whole- 
salers, especially, were caught in the fall 
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market drop with considerable stocks of 
hi h priced flour, which they have been 
introducing into their mix in small quan- 
tities to johuse the cost. They still have 
a little of this flour left, which is now 
increasing the cost and eliminating profit 
in most cases. Many bakers are tak- 
ing a loss on this account. — 

‘Bakers are not inclined to contract fu- 
ture flours very heavily, buying being 
generally to meet present needs only. 
Numerous small car lot buyers are buy- 
ing by the wagonload, as needed, Bak- 
ers who have been holding up deliveries 
on goods contracted in the fall are ac- 
cepting shipment more freely, and trying 
to clean up their holdings. 


WASHINGTON ASSOCIATION’S OFFICERS 


At the seventh annual convention of 
the Washington Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry, held at the Frye Hotel, 
Seattle, the following officers were elect- 
ed to serve durin e year 1921: W. C. 
Hutchinson, Seattle, president; Leo Lov- 
enstein, North Yakima, vice president; 
Mortimer Miller, Tacoma, secretary- 
treasurer. The executive committee is 
composed of Peter Finson, of Tacoma, 
and Harry Mosler and B. C. Barnes, of 
Seattle. 

NOTES 


Considerable attention has lately been 
given to making a feature of prune 
bread in the Pacific Northwest. This 
bread seems to take well with the gen- 
eral public, so much so that the Oregon 
Co-operative Association at Salem will 
install a pitter in order to supply the in- 
creasing demand for pitted prunes from 
the bakers. 

William Campbell, the California rep- 
resentative of the Falk American Potato 
Flour Corporation, is spending a couple 
of weeks in Washington and Oregon ter- 
ritory, as in a recent reorganization of 
the sales force this territory was tem- 
porarily transferred to his department. 
He reports- business good. 

Ernest W. Losey, southern California 
representative of the Montana Flour 
Mills Co., has returned to Los Angeles 
from a two weeks’ business trip through 
the Middle West. 

The Hirvi Baking Co., Klamath Falls, 
Oregon, is installing new machinery and 
preparing for a brisk summer business. 

V. O. Alfier, of the Weed (Cal.) Bak- 
ery, has let a contract for some bread 
making machinery. 

The Pullman bakery, Medford, Oregon, 
has recently put in a large line of bak- 
ery machinery, making its plant auto- 
matic in operation. 

Carl Evertsen, of the Coos Bay bakery, 
Marshfield, Oregon, spent several days in 
Portland qesuaill , visiting the trade. 

Burt sheboonh, Portland representa- 
tive of the Fleischmann Co., has been 
putting in most of the past three weeks 
visiting out-of-town bakers in his terri- 
tory, boosting advertising and the “Eat 
More Bread” programme. 

The plant of the Davidson Baking 
Co., Seattle, which for some time .has 
been operated by the creditors under the 
management of B. G. Charles, has been 
sold to A. Barnes, of the Barnes Bak- 
eries, Seattle. He has not decided as to 
the disposition of his old plant, but will 
keep it in operation for a while. 

_ A new oven has been installed in the 
Enumclaw (Wash.) Bakery, and the 
plant otherwise improved. 

Donald McPherson, a prominent baker 
of Tacoma, is out of the hospital. 

A new, modern ventilating system has 
been installed in the Ness Bros, bakery, 
Sumner, Wash. 

A new National bakery has been 
opened in Long Beach, Cal., by Carpen- 
ter & Davis. 

An addition will be built to the Ameri- 
can bakery, Ventura, Cal. W. C. Baker 
is es. 

obesky & Son, Bakersfield, Cal., will 
build a new bakery to care for their fast 
increasing business. 

I. Fleischmann is now operating the 
New York rye bakery, San Diego, Cal. 

E. Fedderson, of the Eleventh Street 
bakery, Tacoma, who has been quite ill, 
is now back at the bakery. 

Henry Francon has bought the bakery 


at 741 Market Street, San Francisco, 
from S. Ginsberg, and will remodel and 
improve it. 

The Duboce bakery, 708 Fourteenth 
Street, San Francisco, has been sold to 
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M. Majerica, P. Frederick, S. Schrouth 
and C. Borzick. ; 

Otto Scheel and J. H. deCuir have 
— the bakery at 217 Clement 

treet, San Francisco, from F. Fink. 

F. ner wene yw has bought an interest 
in the Royal bakery, 1456 Polk Street, 
San Francisco. Paul Knight is manager. 

W. H. Corp has bought an interest in 
the Woodstock bakery, Portland, 

A new flour sifting outfit has bene in- 
stalled in the Mitynice bakery, Seattle. 
W. Fallers is proprietor. 

The Hansen Bread Co., Seattle, has 
made some improvements in its plant. 
J. L. Hansen is proprietor. 

The crew of the United States mine 
layer on Feb. 3 found the body of Adolph 
Lombardi floating in the bay at San 
Francisco. He was a son of the pro- 
prietor of the San Francisco bakery, 423 
Union Street, and disappeared Jan. 13. 
A purse containing quite a sum of money 
was found on the body. 

The first bakery of the Canadian Win- 
dow Bakeries Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B. 
C., is being established in that city. The 
firm plans starting a string of bakeries. 

A new bakery has been opened on 
East Colorado Street, Pasadena, Cal., by 
H. Dammeyer, for —_ years a baker 
at the Hotel Green, of that city. 

The City bakery, Covina, Cal, has 
moved to its new home on Citrus Ave- 
nue. A. Rauschenbach is proprietor. 

The Millard bakery, Sierra Madre, 
Cal., was recently totally destroyed by 
fire. Mrs. E. Bates, the proprietor, had 
recently bought the bakery from D. J 
Millard. 

Mrs. A. G. Page has sold the Blue Rib- 
bon bakery, Alhambra, Cal., to R. W. 
Simmons. Before Mr. Simmons went to 
war, he was in the employ of the Al- 
hambra bakery. 

On account of illness, G. F. Linder, 
of the Lancaster (Cal.) Bakery, has 
been forced to go to Los Angeles for 
treatment. 

After a brief illness, A. L. Hadley, 
president of the Los Angeles Bakery 
Co., died at his home in Pasadena. For- 
merly Mr. Hadley had been connected 
with the Pasadena Biscuit Co. He was 
37 years old, born in Humbolt County, 
Cal., and leaves a widow and three chil- 
dren. 

The Bungalow bakery, Red Lodge, 
Mont., has changed its name to the Red 
Lodge Baking Co. Robert Hall is pro- 
prietor. Some new machinery has been 
installed, and the bakery greatly im- 
proved. 

It is rumored the Ritzville (Wash.) 
Bakery will be reopened by L. W. Evans. 
The old ovens are being repaired. 

The Star bakery, Raton, N. M., is now 
operated by J. H. Palmer and J. T. 
Reese. 

Oroville, Cal., is to have a new bakery 
in the Grieger Building, operated by 
Weed Bros. 

W. Waters plans opening a small bak- 
ery in Weiser, Idaho. 

C. Eschwig, an employee in the James 
bakery, Banning, Cal., recently was pain- 
fully burned by backfire from the oil 
burning oven. 

Joseph Lajeunnesse, former owner of 
the Royal bakery, Rexburg, Idaho, will 
make his home in Utah, having sold to 
J. G. Rogers. 

The Home bakerv and the City bak- 
ery, of Clivis, N. M., are to be consoli- 
dated. Hardy & Thomas are proprietors. 

Charles Linne is now sole owner of the 
United bakery, Ellensburg, Wash., hav- 
ing bought the interest of L. Ethington. 

G. R. Sallee has bought F. Hollen- 
thorner’s bakery and confectionery store, 
Artesia, N. M. He formerly operated a 
bakery in Topeka, Kansas. 

F. Hartwig, of the City bakery, Cor- 
dova, Alaska, is spending a two months’ 
vacation visiting in the Pacific North- 
west, and plans going east before return- 
ing to Alaska. 

E. A. Fedderson, manager of the 

*Eleventh Street bakery, Tacoma, is seri- 
ously ill. 

The Model. bakery, Tacoma, already 
one of the show bakeries of the town, 
has been forced to erect a substantial ad- 
dition which will be used for a cake and 
sweets shop, with garage quarters in the 
rear. Two new portable ovens are be- 
ing installed. Gust Westerdale is pro- 
prietor. 

A. Kramer and wife, of Tacoma, after 


visiting in Sidney, Ohio, returned home 
via ifornia. 

O. V. Brockman has bought a bakery 
in Glendale, Cal. ; 

Emil Carlson has sold his bakery, 90 
Knott Street, Portland, and will estab- 
lish himself in the bakery business some- 
where in California. 

Adam Mathes and William Prien have 
bought the K. I. T. bakery, 3381 Mission 
Street, San Francisco, from F. Lillef. 

John Flaws has bought the interest of 
his brother, Magnus, in the New Eng- 
land bakery, 573 Lighthouse Avenue, 
Pacific Grove, Cal. 

The restaurant and bakery at 1122 
Broadway, Oakland, Cal., is now owned 
and operated by George Kristovich, Mar- 
tin Radonich and Peter N. Chuno. 

Paul Pietsch has bought the College 
Hill bakery, San Francisco, from G. 
Schmidt. 

George Doescher has sold his bakery 
at 3808 Thirty-Eighth Street, Oakland, 
Cal., to Gottlieb Bay. 

The Jensen bakery, 1382 North Los 
Angeles Street, Anaheim, Cal., has been 
purchased by J. C. Hoffman, who for- 
merly was chef at “The States,” a promi- 
nent San Francisco café on Market 
Street. 

The Fowler (Cal.) Bakery is being re- 
modeled. It is now under the manage- 
ment of M. Meechberger & Son. 

The city council of Vallejo, Cal., is 
considering the adoption of an ordinance 
whereby outside firms with no established 
office in the city will be required to pay a 
license fee of $100 semiannually, for ship- 
ping bakery products to that city. 

A new bakery has been opened in On- 
tario, Cal., by P. E. Haskin, formerly 
in the bakery business in Colorado. 

G. O. Noland has sold his bakery at 
Dinuba, Cal., to the Bake-Rite Co., which 
will improve the plant. 

The White Cross bakery, Colton, Cal., 
is undergoing extensive repairs and re- 
modeling. J. K. Bartl, who recently pur- 
chased the bakery from G. Lukpe, has 
been in the baking game for over 20 
years. : 

The Bernal bakery, 501 Cortland Ave- 
nue, San Francisco, is under the man- 
agement of Charles Miller and John 
Thompson. 

The Grand-Union electric bakery has 
been opened on East Burnside Street, 
Portland. Samuel Blackman is proprie- 
tor, and F, R. Rogers superintendent. 

It is rumored that a school for bakers 
may be established in Portland. A com- 
mittee from the Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation recently visited the Benson Poly- 
technic School with this idea in mind. 

C. D. Scott has sold his bakery at 208 
Third Street, Portland, to Mrs. J. M. 
Fitzgerald. 

George Oelschlager has bought John 
Goelz’s bakery at Twenty-Second and 
Noe streets, San Francisco. 

The Golden West bakery has been 
opened at 3421 Eighteenth Street, San 
Francisco, by George J. Sarantitis. 

B. Davidson has sold his bakery at 
1192 Turk Street, San Francisco, to 
George Doescher. 

The Holbrook (Ariz.) Bakery has re- 
cently installed some new machinery. 
Emil Berljng is proprietor. 

O. L. and B. H. Hodge have sold the 
Barker bakery, Bakersfield, Cal., to F. 
H. Clark. 

A new “Bake-Rite” bakery has been 
opened in Oxnard, Cal. P. J. Short is 
manager. 

The Blue. Ribbon bakery, at Peoria, 
Ariz., formerly operated by McGaugh & 
Vincent, is now owned and managed by 
J. McGaugh. 

S. B. Vujovich has sold his bakery at 
2209 Broadway, Oakland, Cal., to Peder- 
sen Bros. 

Henrietta Floyd, Edward Graul and 
Henry Graul have purchased the Petalu- 
ma (Cal.) Baking Co.’s bakery. 

Joseph Blessent, a prominent baker of 
Globe, Ariz., tried to recover a paddle 
dropped in a dough mixer at the Arizona 
bakery, without first turning off the mo- 
tor, and was caught and killed by the 
mixing arm. He was 42 years old. 

Mrs. Clara Walker has sold the San 
Fernando ras Home Bakery to S. E. 
Haynes and A. E. Hemming. 

Fred Braden has bought a half interest 
> E. Pearson’s bakery at Kendrick, 
I ‘ 
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A. Barbiere, who bought the Italian 
bakery at St. Helena, Cal., from J. M. 
Bertoncini, plans on making many im- 
provements. 

Gaston Brunet has bought a half in- 
terest in the French bakery, 1923 Fill- 
more Street, San Francisco, and will be 
T. H. Cunniff’s partner. 

Howard K. Merritt, of the Merritt 
Baking Co., San Diego, Cal., recently was 
married to Miss Carita Robinson, of that 
city. They have returned from their 
honeymoon trip, and are being enter- 
tained by their many friends. 

The Dauts bakery, Idaho Falls, Idaho, 
has been sold to H. Huffstuttler and S. 
Rico, who have changed the name to the 
White Seal bakery. 

Ralph Corin, a baker of Butte, Mont., 
and Miss Myrtle Foote, were married re- 
cently, and spent their honeymoon in 
southern California. 

S. Fracchia and Angelo Ciocchi have 
bought the bakery at 742 Delaware 
Street, Oakland, Cal. 

The new retail store of the California 
Baking Co., on Fillmore Street, San 
Francisco, is modern and pleasantly up 
to date, 

Work is progressing on the new bak- 
ery building for the French-Italian Bak- 
ing Co., of Pittsburg, Cal. It will be of 
concrete, and is expected to be finished 
early in February. 

Calvin Strong has bought the bakery 
formerly managed by P. E. Dragon, San 
Diego, Cal. Mr. Strong is a baker of 
long experitnce. 

B. D. Burger has bought G. E. Wat- 
son’s bakery at 117 Pier Avenue, Ocean 
Park, Cal. 

The New Parisian bakery, Petaluma, 
oo is under the management of Salaca 

ros. 

The Ashton (Idaho) Bakery business 
has been taken over by creditors. 

C. R. Scanlon and F. C. Lappe have 
bought the Royal bakery, Gooding, 


The wholesale bakery of E. C. Guyer 
& Co., Sheridan, Wyo., was recently pur- 
chased by the Purity Bread Co., of Bill- 
ings, Mont. Frank Copp, formerly 
branch manager for the Fleischmann Co. 
at Billings, will be sales manager for 
the Sheridan plant. Mr. Guyer will re- 
tain his retail store. The Purity Bread 
Co. will increase the capacity of the 
plant. 

Work is progressing rapidly on the 
two-story addition to the Golden State 
bakery, Eighth and Howard, San Fran- 
cisco. The new building will join the 
present building on the Howard Street 
side, and will permit an opening on 
Eighth Street. It will house the wrap- 
ping and packing departments, the auto- 
mobile lockers and sheds. The second 
floor will contain the general offices and 
laboratory, bath, and toilet and dressing 
rooms for both office and shop employees. 
The structure will cost $23,000 when 
completed, and will practically double 
the present capacity of the plant. O. R. 
Matte is manager. 

L. M. Woods, Joseph Sellers and Rob- 
ert Thomas recently purchased the Clovis 
(N. M.) Bakery from C. J. Hurford. 
Mr. Hurford will continue management 
of the business for the present. 

J. R. Jensen is the new manager for 
the Barker bakery, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
which now will be called the Jensen- 
Barker bakery. 

The Chatfield bakery, 1124 South K 
Street, Tacoma, is being remodeled. A 
new electric oven was recently installed. 
W. R. Chatfield is proprietor. 

Barrack & Alvarado have sold the Star 
bakery, Raton, N. M., to J. Reece. 

Charles Clark, demonstrator for the 
Fleischmann Co. in San Francisco, is ex- 
plaining to his friends why he talks 
“safety first” around bakery machinery. 
He recently had a finger severely in- 
jured in adjusting a machine in one of 
the San Francisco bakeries. 

Otto R. Matte, general manager of the 
Golden State Baking Co., of San Fran- 
cisco, is in Milwaukee, Wis., where he 
was called by the serious illness of his 
aged father. Mr. Matte expects to visit 
a number of Middle West cities before 
returning to California. 


’ Idaho, from F. A. Laing. 





John W. Sawyer has engaged in the 
baking business at 1801 Monroe Street, 
Madison, Wis. 
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THE BREAD OF IRELAND 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


By JAMES MEIKLE 
Baker, of Glasgow, Scotland 


At this time, when Ireland is occupy- 
ing a prominent place in the thoughts of 
most people, it may be of interest to of- 
fer a little information about the staff 
of life as made and sold every day in 
that country. Perhaps there are no coun- 
try and le less understood than Ire- 
land and the Irish. Certainly the aver- 
age Briton that I meet cannot be said to 
know much concerning them, The press 
provides the information — ac- 
cepted by the majority of citizens as 
the truth, but even the press has been 
known to nod on the Irish question. 

One thing. I know after a long resi- 
dence in Ireland is that even the baker 
of England has but the haziest notion of 
the trade of baking as it is practiced in 
the Emerald Isle, and I have surprised 
many otherwise well-informed men on 
this subject. Just as some people be- 
lieve that Scotchmen wear kilts and live 
on porridge and whisky, so do others 
think that the average Irishman lives on 
buttermilk and potatoes, and stirabout 
made on a turf fire. Of course that is 
all absolute nonsense, and it may be news 
to many to hear that the everyday bread 
of Ireland is superior in quality general- 
ly to that of the United Kingdom. 

In this city of Glasgow, where good 
bread is the rule, it was not uncommon 
to find, in the days before the war, high 
grade patents hanging fire at times. 
When such circumstances occurred the 
firm that found itself so placed generally 
took ship across the Irish Sea and sold 
the lot in Belfast. And this is no exag- 
geration; such transactions have occurred 
again and again. 

Irish bread is quite different in ap- 
pearance to bread of the United King- 
dom. In fact, it differs in different dis- 
tricts. What the original Irish loaf was 
like I am not prepared to say. I think, 
however, that it was like that which at 
present is made in Dublin and surround- 
ing districts. 


THE DUBLIN LOAF 


The Dublin type of loaf is one weigh- 
ing about two pounds, with crust top and 
bottom only. The loaf is molded in two 
pieces, one placed on top of the other, 
and the baker’s elbow is pressed down 
firmly in the center of the top piece to 
knit the two together, this action being 
called “bashing.” The pieces are then 
placed in the oven close together, so that 
they bake with soft, crumby sides, and 
the manner of arrangement in the oven 
gives the final distinction to Dublin 
bread. 

The shape of the loaf, that is the plan 
shape, is in the form of a single section of 
a honey comb, a hexagon. When com- 
mencing to fill the oven the baker starts 
off with, say, a back row of ten loaves, 
and he follows this up with another row 
of 11. Each loaf of the second row is 
placed between two of: the first row, as 
distinct from the usual practice of plac- 
ing each loaf in front of another. Then 
the third row contains 12 loaves, and so 
on until the first half of the oven is filled. 
Then working toward the front of the 
oven, the number in each row is reduced 
by one until the oven is full. 

It is on the formation of this type of 
oven that I base my opinion that the 
sixsided loaf of Dublin and district is 
the original type of Irish loaf. I do not 
pose as an authority on ancient ovens, 
but I believe that the old round oven of 
Ireland is a very ancient contrivance. 
The construction is simple, almost any 
Irish bricklayer being competent to 
build it. 

THE IRISH OVEN 


The plan as followed today in out-of- 
the-way places is to put down a founda- 
tion and build . a round wall inclosing 
a space with a diameter of about eight 
feet. Then the “sole” of the oven is laid 
on a thick layer of gravel, and after- 
wards the circle is filled up with earth in 
the form of a mound, about two feet in 
depth from the sole to the highest point, 
which is in the center. Fire brick are 
placed on this mound to form a com- 
plete covering for the earth, and the 


spaces are “ ted” with very soft, 
semiliquid fire clay. In a few days the 
earth removed from under the arch, 
through an opening which now consti- 
tutes the door of the oven, and after al- 
lowing time to dry a slow fire of turf or 
peat is introduced, and the oven is soon 
ready for work. 

In the more modern round ovens the 
turf fire gives place to a coke fire. The 
oven is then heated in the same way as 
is the type called the side flue in Eng- 
land, but the round shape remains the 
same, and this type I have seen at work 
in one of the largest bakeries in Dublin. 

Six boards, in hexagonal shape, called 
setters, surround the loaves. They keep 
the sides of the loaves soft and free 
from crust during baking. In the bak- 
ery I refer to, each oven had a name, 
usually that of a saint: St. Mary, St. 
Bridget, and so on. This fact might hold 
interesting associations with the sacred 
nature of man’s most important food. 

A good deal of Irish wheat is milled 
in Ireland, but it is very soft and not 
easily handled without artificial drying. 
Irish wheat, however, has fine flavor, but 
the climate is against it on the score of 
moisture, 


DUBLIN’S CONSERVATISM 

Regarding the making of bread in the 
central district of Ireland, represented 
by the capital, one might say that it is 
backward. There has not been a great 
stride forward as in other centers, or at 
least the move forward has been much 
later than in other districts. Yet in re- 
cent years the bakery engineer and the 
oven builder have made some headway, 
but the people still demand the sixsided 
loaf. In working with the modern draw- 
plate oven, which is generally about 12 
feet by 8, the problem of shape has been 
solved by running about 16 loaves across 
in one row and 15 in the next, and so on 
alternately; the space at each side of 
the 15 loaves being filled by a piece of 
wood resembling half a loaf in plan. One 
might feel inclined to smile at the whole 
affair, but this is only one more instance 
showing that man is a creature of habit, 
and his corservatism even in little things 
is only equaled by his faith. 

Dublin suffered badly through being 
dominated entirely by labor. Until quite 
recently, and I am not sure if there has 
been a radical change yet, the trade was 
a close one. No youth was allowed to 
learn the trade unless his father was a 
baker, and this quite irrespective of the 
numbers employed. Further, the bak- 
ing was done by piecework, the men be- 
ing paid so much per sack, and this in 
spite of any yrmenmeg | that might be in- 
stalled. Of course that could not last 
forever, and there were many strikes 
that ended finally in an allowance being 
made for machinery, and the trade has 
since made considerable progress in 
adopting up-to-date appliances. 

The sixsided loaf, however, is the prin- 
cipal loaf, although the square crumby 
one is on sale. The Dublin loaf is really 
a very good piece of sweet bread. Made 
from a moderately strong flour with 130 
lbs of water to 280 lbs of flour, the dough 
is stiff and gives a close grained and 
firm textured loaf. The good points of 
this bread are its closeness and sweetness, 
and also that as little of the sole crust as 
possible actually rests on the sole of the 
oven. 

One Dublin bakery, belonging to a Mr. 
Kennedy, possesses a large flour mill, 
and I know of another baker who has 

urchased a plot of land upon which to 

uild a flour mill. Dublin also boasts 
of the largest individually owned bakery 
in the three kingdoms. Mr. Kennedy’s 
plant will bake considerably over 500,000 
lbs of flour weekly, which fact I hope will 
help to press home the fact that the bak- 
ing trade of the country is an industry 
of some importance. 


THE BELFAST LOAF 

The type of bread made in the north 
of Ireland, with Belfast as the center, is 
of similar style to the Dublin loaf. It 
has crust top and bottom only, but. the 


shape is different, being epee | a 
cube, 6x6x6 inches, This loaf is molded 
in one piece nowadays, and is made. most- 
ly by a complete set of automatic ma- 
chinery. 

The Belfast loaf is made from a slight- 
ly slacker dough, and nearly always from 
higher grade flour. Also, the sides of 
this loaf are smeared or oiled to help 
make the loaf separate from its fellows, 
a proceeding that gives the finished loaf 
a cleaner, neater appearance.. But it 
must be remembered that the Dublin bak- 
er and consumer sees as much beauty in 
the rough, unoiled side of the Dublin 
loaf as the Belfast baker or consumer 
sees in the smoother side of the Belfast 
article. To each the loaf has its points, 
and only a person of experience can un- 
derstand the signs by which each jud 
of the d quality of the respective 

es of bread. 

n both kinds of bread the sponge 
process was largely in use until recently, 
when the straight dough process came 
into more general commercial use. In 
Dublin the long process was largely used, 
but in Belfast it gave place to a shorter 
sponge process elens the straight dough 
process had made much headway. The 
first thing to be considered in making 
both types of bread is sweetness. Sour- 
ness, Or a leaning to the twinge that is 
a feature of Scotch bread, for instance, 
will not be tolerated by the . consumer. 
Therefore any process that will give the 
greatest security against sourness has 
been eagerly seized upon and perfected. 

A typical long sponge is as follows: 
130 lbs water, 234 lbs flour, 14 oz yeast, 
1% lbs salt. The sponge when made 
should be about 74 degrees Fahrenheit. 
This sponge will lie, say, 13 hours, and 
will then be made up into dough with the 
addition of 140 lbs water at 66 degrees, 
326 lbs flour, and 71% lbs salt. The whole 
is allowed to lie for one and a half hours, 
when it is “cut over”; that is, pieces are 
cut off and piled one on top of the other 
at one end of the dough trough; then 
the dough is covered, and allowed to lie 
a further 45 minutes. It is then ready 
for the scaling machine, rounder up, 
prover, molder, and basher, when it 
emerges upon a travelling band ready for 
putting upon the long, narrow trays from 
which the loaves are slipped onto the 
drawplate oven. P 

The bashing machine consists of two 
boards, covered with felt, which press the 
loaves down flat; the boards can be ad- 
justed to flatten the loaf exactly as much 
as is necessary to make it fit the space of 
six inches on the trays. The Belfast loaf 
rises with a round top, while the Dublin 
loaf is depressed in the center. This dif- 
ference is due to the final mode of mold- 
ing. 

QUALITIES OF- TASTE 

The eating qualities of the two loaves 
differ largely because of the difference of 
the tightness of the doughs, and also be- 
cause Dublin bakers use a little less salt. 
I am not sure that bakers even of wide 
experience realize the little differences 
that make a great change in eating qual- 
ity. Dough baked on the ‘hearth differs 
much from the same dough baked in a 
pan. The Dublin loaf always struck me 
as depending more upon the flavor of 
flour for its goodness, and the Belfast 
loaf on the correct degree of fermenta- 
tion. The former loaf has a nutty sweet- 
ness, while the latter has an appetizing 
odor of good fermentation. 

Short sponge processes are easier to 
get right, and the main difference from 
long sponges is that for the quantities 
already given the amount of yeast would 
be 11% lbs, and the finished temperature 
78 degrees. Also a little less salt is used 
in the sponge, and the difference added 
at the dough stage. By using a process 
with the sponge lying seven hours, more 
water can be used and therefore a better 
yield is got. Labor conditions do not al- 
ways allow for short processes, but in 
the large factories of Belfast almost any 
process can be used successfully. 

A straight dough process is about as 
follows: 560 Ibs flour, 270 lbs water, 9 
Ibs salt, 3 lbs yeast, the dough to be 78 
degrees when finished. This dough will 
be allowed to lie for four hours, then cut 
over as already described, and left to lie 
another hour, when it is ready for scal- 
ing and working off in loaves as before. 
Belfast bakeries are almost all complete- 
ly automatic, the dough being fed into a 
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chute. and coming out at the end of a 
train of machinery in loaves moldéd 
ready for the oven. The type of oven in 
universal use is the steampipe drawplate, 
heated by the agency of hermetically 
sealed tubes, one end of which enters the 
fire, the lengths stretching along the 
crown of the oven and under the sole. 

Shipped bread is a big business with 
Belfast bakers, and in the early morn- 
ing one can see long rows of wagons 
making for the railway stations, where 
trains, consisting solely of bread wagons, 
are dispatched every morning. Recently, 
road motor traction has developed enor- 
mously, and I know of one firm with 40 
of these motors. 


THE BREAD OF THE SOUTH 


If there is some resemblance between 
Dublin or midlands, and Belfast or 
northern, bread, the same remark cannot 
by any stretch of the imagination be said 
of Cork or southern bread. If southern 
bread resembles northern bread in any 
way it is in that it is made of high grade 
flour. It may seem strange to outsiders, 
but the fact is beyond dispute that Irish 
bread of all kinds is made from high 
grade flour, and I am informed by Irish 
millers that one of the prewar troubles 
was to get rid of the low grades of 
flour, the nearest market being Hull, on 
the east coast of England. 

Cork bread differs from all other bread 
in this country in shape. It is made in 
one piece and, after being kneaded or 
molded into a long loaf, one end is folded 
over the other. It resembles roughly, 
while in the unproved dough, a horse- 
shoe, with one short leg, set on edge. In 
the proving and ultimate baking, the 
upper leg, as it were, rises and. lies back 
upon itself, 

These’ loaves are set close together, the 
width of each loaf being not more than 
two and a half inches; indeed, each loaf 
could be divided longitudinally with a 
single cut and so make two slices that a 
hungry man would not find too thick to 
manipulate. I might suggest that the 
shape is a somewhat stupid one but, after 
all, the Dublin sixsided loaf and the 
crusty cottage loaf of the Englishman 
are on the same level, and he who tries to 
change these shapes is unsuccessful. 

The Cork type of loaf is mostly made 
by straight dough process, its crusty na- 
ture lending itself better to the straight 
process. In fact crusty, or tin, bread 
seems to be the ideal shape for straight 
dough. The crust is more crisp and the 
bread retains the moisture better. Also 
the pile of straight doughs is generally 
shorter, and although this does not make 
the straight process such a success in 
crumby bread generally, it is no draw- 
back in crusty bread. 

The ingredients are something like this: 
560 lbs flour, 245 lbs water, 8 lbs salt, 
31% lbs yeast, 3 lbs malt extract, the 
whole under 80 degrees when finished. 
The dough lies three hours, is then cut 
over, and lies another hour, when it is 
turned out and scaled, then proved and 
molded, The molding is all done by hand, 
and the ovens mostly in use are steampipe 
peel ovens. This type of oven gives the 
best, results in crust bloom and in eating 
qualities. 

POWER OF THE UNIONS 


There are no large bakeries in Cork as 
there are in Belfast, and the unique 
shape, and consequent hand molding, 
gives the smaller baker a good chance to 
hold his own. There are therefore a 
number of smaller bakers, but all are 
well under the power of the trade union. 

It seems somewhat curious, and I am 
unable to give a satisfactory explanation 
of the fact, but the baking trade in Ire- 
land seems to have had to deal for a very 
long time with powerful unions of opera- 
tives, and,.as usual, the result has not 
been always good for the worker. In 
the country districts the worker has al- 
ways held out for day work and, al- 
though no one will dispute the justice of 
this plan, the country men would not see 
that the city bakers were gradually and 
surely sweeping up all the country trade 
for one good reason, namely, the city 
bread was baked at night, and was on 
sale 50 miles from the city by 8 o’clock 
in the morning. When too late the coun- 
try baker saw that he had handicapped 
his employer out of the trade, and he 
was left without employment as.a conse- 
quence of his own act. 
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; In many. parts, mage § of. the 
north, there is not a baker in any village, 
and all the bread goes by rail from Bel- 
fast. This is not good for the country 
districts, although the public has no cause 
for complaint about quality. The kind 
of flour used varies with the district. In 
Cork and the south a flour of the nature 
used by English bakers suits best, and 
high grades are wanted. - 

In Dublin and Belfast, American flours 
are much in demand, although the straight 
dough process’ does not require such 
tough flours as were wanted at one time. 
Bakers there are very fond of American 
flours, both springs and winters, the lat- 
ter being much in demand for aérated 
or griddle bread or scones. Quality is 
wanted in all kinds of flour and as I 
have already said when importers in Glas- 
gow are stuck with a high grade, a visit 
to Belfast clears them out. 

The baker in Ireland is carrying on 
under difficulties, but he carries on all 
the same, and you will seldom hear a 
grumble from him. He does his best at 
all times, and always keeps an: open mind 
on the subject of his trade. He never 
considers it beneath him to listen to the 
experiences of others, no matter how 
successful he has been. I have some 
very dear friends in many quarters of 
Ireland, but never one who says his job 
is a hard one. His mission he accepts as 
a baker of ‘good bread, and any difficul- 
ties he accepts as obstacles to be over- 
come. 





CENTRAL STATES 


Cotumsvs, Onto, Feb. 18.—The baking 
business is only fair. Trade generally is 
complaining over the lack of bread sales, 
and no one seems to have a plausible rea- 
son to account for the falling off in de- 
mand. Some bakers claim their records 
show a decrease in sales of 15@3314 per 
cent. Most of them have been hit pretty 
hard by the decline in the price of flour, 
to say nothihg of sugar, etc. A consid- 
erable amount of flour was purchased 
last fall at $2@4 over present prices, and 
while this is gradually being used up, 
there are very few bakers who have been 
in position to take advantage of the low 
prices quoted during the past six weeks. 

It is doubtful if at any time on this 
crop there will be very heavy purchases 
of flour by bakers, and while wheat sta- 
tistically seems to be in a strong position, 
so much pessimism prevails over the pos- 
sible lowering of future prices in wheat 
and flour that they probably will take on 
from time to time only flour sufficient to 
meet their immediate needs. 

There have been some cancellations re- 
ported in this district, but in most cases 
satisfactory settlements have been made. 
One or two cases of out-and-out repudia- 
tions have been reported, and it will be 
left to the courts to decide who shall 
stand the loss due to buyers’ failure to 
fulfill their contracts. 


NOTES 


Cochran & Horseman, of the Marion 
(Ohio) Baking Co., and S. W. Brill, of 
Lancaster, have purchased the Alkire 
Bakery, at Lancaster, Ohio. 


The Ohio Association of the Baking 
Industry has employed H. N. Dixon, of 
10 East Lane Avenue, Columbus, as field 
manager. Headquarters for the associa- 
tion will be at 308-9 Commerce Building. 
Mr. Dixon will take up his new duties 
March 1. 





BAKERS’ MERCHANDISE CO. 


The annual meeting of the Bakers’ 
Merchandise Co., of Philadelphia, was 
held on Feb. 4. Over 100 members. were 
present and the meeting was presided 
over by Louis Ott, president. 

Twenty-nine new members were en- 
rolled, and the capital stock increased to 
$52,650. Improvements made in _ the 
clerical and shipping end of the business 
have facilitated the service, and a 31%- 
ton truck has been added to the delivery 
equipment. 4 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: president, Louis Ott; vice president, 
Carl Stiefel; treasurer, Louis Wilder- 
muth; secretary, Fred Leiser. Directors: 
Gregory Marchl, Edward Graf, Fred 
on Charles: Heschand and Charles 

atz. 
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SUMMARY OF MONTH’S NEWS 





Gossip of the Trade in Central, Eastern and Southern States—Many Busi- 
ness Changes— New Bakeries Being Built 


INDIANA 

The new plant of the Wabash Baking 
Co., Wabash, is in operation under the 
management of G. W. Case, president. 

Conrad Hertlein, president of the N. 
Stein Bakery Co., at New Albany, with 
Mrs. Hertlein, is travelling in Europe. 

Charles Ruston, baker at Evansville, is 
being urged by his friends to run for 
city clerk. 

The Decatur Bake-Rite System is the 
name of a new company formed at De- 
catur to take over the Bake-Rite bakery. 
The incorporators are A. J. Smith, L. 
S. Howe and M. E. Hower. Capital 
stock, $10,000. 

Journeymen bakers at South Bend 
formed a union and affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. Fifty 
Polish bakers, former members of the 
Independent Baking Club, voted to dis- 
band and join the new union. A mini- 
mum wage scale of $30 a week was estab- 
lished. 

Carl Dreisch, city food inspector of 
Evansville, has sent out letters to bakers 
explaining the state law on the handling 
of bakery products, and warned them to 
keep their wares under cover. 

J. B. Murray, proprietor of the Fed- 
eral bakery on Third street, Evansville, 
was acquitted at Newport, Ky., on the 
charge of murdering Howard Phillips, 
his former business associate, who he 
claimed broke up his home. In addition 
to the Evansville bakery Mr. Murray has 
a modern bakery at Henderson, Ky. 

Morris Cochran has been chosen presi- 
dent and manager of the Bake-Rite Co., 
organized at Crawfordsville. Other offi- 
cers are: R. W. Martin vice president, 
Frank Davidson secretary, and Glen 
Swartz treasurer. 

The New York Baking Co. has been 
incorporated at Indianapolis, with $5,000 
capital stock, by Henry Abrams, J. W. 
Joseph, and P. H. Molfke. 


KENTUCKY 


Worth’s bakery, at Clay, 
burned, is being rebuilt. 

A, E. Leaf has bought the Hertle bak- 
ery, at Eighteenth and Market streets, 
Louisville. 

Samuel Harris, a Louisville blacksmith, 
has filed suit against the Tip Top Bak- 
ing Co., of that city, for damages of 
$5,145 for injuries caused by a mule 
which he was endeavoring to shoe. 

The Master Bakers’ Association of 
Louisville, at a bazaar given for the 
benefit of the starving children in cen- 
tral Europe, raised $416. 

The C. & H. bakery, Louisville, has 
been closed. 

E. F, Lashley has reopened the bakery 
at Elizabethtown, formerly operated by 
his. brother. 

The officers of the Louisville Master 
Bakers’ Association for 1921 are: Charles 
Pfeffer, president; Frank Kapfhammer, 
vice president; J. H. Stehlin, secretary; 
Ben Falk, treasurer; Joseph Kistler, ser- 
geant-at-arms, 

A bakery has been opened at Lebanon 
Junction by H. J. Riehl. 

Warner Jones, of the Jones Co., Louis- 
ville, which operates the Quaker Maid 
bakery and chain retail groceries, is in 
Europe, studying chain store methods 
abroad. 

Harry Kastin and Henry Coldwater 
have opened the H. & H. bakery, 255 
East Market Street, Louisville. 

The branch of the Kentucky Yankee 
System bakery, at Sixth and Oak streets, 
Louisville, has been sold to S. L. Davis, 
who will operate as the Oak Street bak- 


recently 


ery. 

Goldberg & Mayer have opened a bak- 
ery at Clay and Chestnut streets, Louis- 
ville. 

Samuel Watinsky has reopened the C. 
& H. bakery, at Preston and Pearl 
streets, Louisville. 

The Cottage Bread Baking Co., 550 
South Brook Street, Louisville, has been 
opened by E. Graham. 

The Louisville Bakers’ Boosters’ Club 
has named Theodore von Boken presi- 
dent, and Ernest Kensig secretary. 


Ground has been broken for a local 
distributing warehouse and office for the 
National Biscuit Co., at 856 South Twen- 
ty-first Street, Louisville. There will be 
a switch on one side of the building and 
a wagon loading platform on the other. 
The plant will be of concrete and steel, 
costing about $25,000. 

The Federal System bakery, which has 
been operating seven stores in Louisville, 
has opened a bakery at Third and Main 
streets, which will supply its chain. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 

C. E. Warrender, baker at Auburn, 
R. I., is making an extensive addition 
to his bakery. 

The Polish bakery, on Central Street, 
Hartford, Conn., has been sold to Gestor 
Popkowski. 

Richard McCabe has bought the whole- 
sale end of the bakery business conducted 
by E. L. Sawyer at 12 Central Street, 
Winchendon, Mass. 

Touchette & Lamoine are erecting a 
bakery of concrete blocks at Florence 
Place, Lawrence, Mass., 35x56, at a cost 
of $10,000. 

The Ward Baking Co. will erect an 
addition to its plant at Providence, R. I., 
to cost $50,000. It will be of brick and 
re-enforced concrete, fireproof construc- 
tion, two stories and basement, 51x116. 

The Webster (Mass.) Board of Health 
has distributed copies of the rules and 
regulations of the department of public 
health to all owners of bakeries in that 
city. 

Eugene Mercier, a baker of Lowell, 
Mass., has returned from a trip in Can- 
ada. 

Moses Beaudry will open a bakery at 
Naugatuck, Conn. 

Jacob Dick is moving his bakery from 
the Tripp Block, Mystic, Conn., into a 
building on Church Street. 

J. F. Mahoney and P. J. McInverney, 
doing business at Barre, Vermont, under 
the firm name of the Elm Street Grocery 
& Baking Co., are bankrupt. Liabilities, 
$5,042; assets, $4,568. 

A. F. Bachand, who has been in the 
bakery business in Rutland, Vermont, 
for 12 years, will inaugurate a home bak- 
ing service in connection with the Lada- 
bouche market, at 13 Grove Street. 

Paul H. Miner, treasurer of the F. P. 
Washburn Co., Brockton, Mass., has 
worked out a plan to help the poorer 
citizens of that community during the 
present economic depression and idleness 
of thousands. The firm will issue 60- 
coupon books, each coupon being good 
for bread at any store where the firm’s 
products are sold. In return for the 
book a promissory note for $10 is given 
by the customer, due in three to six 
months, as may be desired. 

The bakery of D. Farina, at Westerly, 
R. I., was damaged by fire. 

A fire damaged the bakery of C. F. 
Hathaway & Son, Roxbury, Mass., to the 
extent of $4,000. 

The following officers have been elected 
by the stockholders of the H. A. John- 
son Co., Boston, Mass: president, E. C. 
Johnson; vice president, Clarence New- 
ton; treasurer, F. R. Kimball; director, 
T. F. Harrington. E. C. Johnson, the 
new president, has been actively con- 
nected with the H. A. Johnson Co. since 
his graduation from Harvard in 1904. 


NEW JERSEY 


At the Rotary Club dinner, S. H. Frie- 
hofer, of the Friehofer Baking Co., At- 
lantic City, spoke on the modern methods 
of turning out bread in large quantities 
by the big bakeries. 

H. Engenbucht, a baker at 422 Kear- 
ney Avenue, Newark, is bankrupt. Lia- 
bilities, $2,750; assets, $1,650. 


The Quality bakery, Somerville, has’ 


leased a store near Depot Square, and 
will remodel it into an up-to-date bakery. 

Carl Ellenberger has bought the bak- 
ery of A. Schopp, 70 Eleventh Avenue, 
Newark. 

F, Welker has bought the bakery of 
William Feil, 466 Springfield Avenue, 
Summitt, and is remodeling it. 
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I. Handler, of Newark, has succeeded 
the Exlebem Baking Co., 863 Elizabeth 
Avenue, Elizabeth. 

Otto Opitz has bought the bakery of 
William Teuchtler, 111 Franklin Street, 
Jersey City. 

Charles Granton has sold his bakery, 
311 Grove Street, Jersey City, to Fritz 
Neuscheler, of Brooklyn. 

Helmut Renke is now operating the 
bakery at 3422 Hudson Street, Jersey 
City; which he recently bought. 

Ludwick Cywinsky, formerly in the 
baking business in Elizabeth, has bought 
the bakery at 348 Warren Street, New- 
ark, from Julius Greus. 

Gus- Noll has sold his bakery, 268 
Washington Street, Newark, to Julius 
Greus. 


NEW YORK STATE 


Jacob Roeser, John Busch, Rudolph 
Maisch, John Hauck, Fred Scheublein 
and George Freitag, all prominent bak- 
ers of Brooklyn, will visit Europe this 
spring. 

George E. Scherrer, operating a chain 
of bakeries at Syracuse, has been ap- 
pointed commissioner of public works. 

Richard Gutwillig has bought the bak- 
ery at 2354 Madison Street, Brooklyn, 
from Thomas Brauer. 

Richard Heinz has sold his bakery, 311 
Wilson Avenue, Brooklyn, to Eugene 
Winters. 

Hyzinski & Drozd have bought the 
bakery of John Loch, 164 Bedford Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn. 

Mrs. Mary Acker, of Long Island City, 
has been awarded a verdict of $14,000 
against Dugan Bros., bakers, 287 Broad- 
way, Brooklyn, for the death of her hus- 
band. While alighting from a trolley car 
he was struck by a truck owned by the 
bakery company, and died from the in- 
juries. 

Charles Hudeler has bought the bakery 
of Leo Herrmann, 804 Woodward Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn. 

Charles Knopf has engaged in the bak- 
ing business at 451 Woodward Avenue, 
Brooklyn. 

Fred Werner, after a tour of Europe, 
has re-engaged in the baking business 
at 130 Myrtle Avenue, Brooklyn. 

The Randall Baking Co. has been in- 
corporated by M. Weisberg, 685 Beck 
Street, Bronx, with $100,000 capital 
stock. 

The Judea Milling & Baking Co. has 
been incorporated by N. C. Hasan, H. 
Danelson and C. H. Levitt, of 15 Park 
Row, New York City, with a capitaliza- 
tion of $250,000. 

Sigmund Eller has named the bakery 
which he recently bought at 2195 Third 
Avenue, New York City, from Diebold 
Bros., the Modern bakery. It is equipped 
with two Duhrkop and one American 
patent ovens, a Century cake mixer and 
a Jaburg-Miller sifting outfit. 

Frank Petersen, Inc., has been incor- 
porated by G. R. Holahan, Jr., T. J. 


.Hetzler and B. M. Petersen, of 374 Sixth 


Avenue, Brooklyn. 
000. 

Construction of the new baking plant 
of the Hill-Ware Baking Co., on Park 
Avenue at One Hundred and Sixty-fifth 
Street, New York City, is expected to 
be in operation about April 1. 

Julius Zink and Fred Vosselman have 
bought the bakery of E. Hartig, 885 
Morris Avenue, New York City. 

George M. Mahla, who for many years 
represented the Werner & Pfleiderer Co., 
of Saginaw, Mich., has joined the selling 
force of P. Ballantine & Sons, Newark, 
N. J., and will travel in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and Maryland. 

Burton Anthony, head of the Anthony 
Baking Co., Rochester, is in California. 

George E. Muhly, Baltimore, president 
of the Maryland Association and the Po- 
tomac States Association of the Baking 
Industry, visited in New York City dur- 
ing the month. 

Jaburg Bros., of New York City, have 
obtained judgment in the supreme court 
against E. H. Betts, baker at Seneca 
Falls, for $224 for goods sold. 

A default judgment has been entered 
in the supreme court against C. R. Fay, 
of Syracuse, for $284, in favor of Jaburg 
Bros., New York City. 

The M. B. B. Corporation, of New 
York City, has been organized, with $30,- 
000 capital stock, by B. H. Marks, and 


Capital stock, $50,- 
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Portland, Maine; C. C. McB , Ed- 
ward Katzinger Co., — A. J. Will, 
the August Maag Co., Baltimore; O. J. 
Vogl, Falk American Potato Flour Cor- 
poration, Pittsburgh; G. H. Petri, Petri 
& Jones Co., Boston; D. D. Strite, Read 
Machinery Co., York, Pa. 

John Grissell, of the Tristate Baking 
Co., Flint, Mich., was in New York City 
this month. 

H. M. Brown, of Watertown, was 
elected president of the Perfection Bake 
Shoppes, Inc., a concern operating a 
c of retail bakeries in northern New 
York cities. M. S. Wilder and W. D. 
Barron were chosen vice presidents, and 
W. A. McDonald secretary and treas- 
urer. Directors are John Weekes, J. F. 
Amos, F. E. McGrey and the officers. 

Lester Leet, a baker at 315 Wilkinson 
Street, Syracuse, is bankrupt. Liabili- 
ties, $837; no assets. 

The Home Baking Co., Inc., Westfield, 
has been bought by local capitalists from 
the Erie (Pa.) Baking Co. 

M. E. McLaughlin & Son, of Glens 
Falls, are making extensive repairs and 
alterations to their bakery on Main 
Street. 

R. K. Stritzinger, of Norristown, Pa., 
P. H. Williams, of the Williams Baking 
Co., Scranton, Pa. J. H. Hanley, Rut- 
land, Vt.. W. J. Travis, Bridgeport, 
Conn., and George Kolb, Hartford, 
Conn., were prominent wholesale bakers 
visiting New York City during the 
month, 

J. W. Hicklin, secretary of the Hub- 
bard Oven Co., Chicago, was in New. 
York City during the month conferring 
with C. S. Sharpe, in charge of the New 
York branch. 

At the annual meeting of the Perfec- 
tion Bake Shoppes, Inc., Watertown, a 

uarterly dividend of 2 per cent was de- 
clared, and plans are being made for the 
opening of two new bakeries at Massena 
and Oswego. 

Fitzpatrick’s bakery has been opened 
at 116 South Main Street, Gloversville, 
equipped with modern machinery. 

Neil’s bakery, 5 North Melcher Street, 
Gloversville, has been moved to North 
Williams Street. 

Plans for the construction of a large 
addition to its baking plant on Main 
Street and Fillmore Avenue, Buffalo, are 
being made by the Hall Baking Co. L. 
F. Kissig, sales manager, stated that the 
sales for 1920 were $1,565,062. 

S. W. Allio and H. Gillies have opened 
a bakery at 1540 Main Street, Buffalo. 

M. S. Nixon is now eastern manager 
for the Bakers’ Products Co., of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, with headquarters in New 
York City, where his firm has established 
a warehouse in the Linde Building, Beach 
and Varick streets. 

Jaburg Bros. sued L. E. Arthur, 920 
Columbus Avenue, Manhattan, for mer- 
chandise sold, and got a default judg- 
ment for $1,253. 

The Reservation bakery and lunch 
room, Saratoga, is undergoing extensive 
improvements. . 





OHIO 


C. L. Lane and E. Allenbaugh have 
reopened the bakery at Bellefontaine, 
formerly operated by C. Keller. 

G. M. Lemmon and Miles Snyder have 
bought the Snyder bakery, Wooster, from 
Floyd Snyder. 

Alterations to the bakery of Frank 
Rauch, at Athens, have been completed. 

The Home Baking Co., Sixth and Wal- 
nut streets, Coshocton, has been sold to 
H. A, Parrish. 

Fred Schweinfurth is erecting a bak- 
ery store on Decatur Street, Sandusky. 

G. H. Alkire, of Lancaster, will open 
a bakery at Washington Court House. 

The Buckeye bakery, Kent, has been 
burned. 

F. R. Wheeler, Ohio representative for 
the Eagle Roller Mill Co. New Ulm, 
Minn., has moved his headquarters to the 
Hartman Building, Columbus. 

The first anniversary of the Cincin- 
nati Merchant Bakers’ Club was held re- 
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ter for Luther, Inc., at Pittsburgh, and 
baking 


Frank Trentman, president; 
Schneider, vice seastilonts C. J. Foerster, 
recording secretary; H. Schafer, 
managing secretary; F. L. Gassner, 
treasurer. Directors: A. E. Muth, B. S. 


fair price commission, recently visited 
Cincinnati, Columbus and Dayton, in- 
specting baking plants. 

Michael Tennenholtz, of Cincinnati, 
former proprietor of a bakery in Mos- 
cow, Russia, with his brother, operates a 
bakery in Cincinnati. 

Officials of the Housewives’ League, of 
Columbus, will introduce a bill at the 
next session of the state legislature pro- 
posing to standardize the weight of bread 
throughout the state. 

The Cincinnati Merchant Bakers’ Club 
is conducting a clean-up and paint-up 
campaign, sponsored by its membership. 
Distribution of literature and an inspec- 
tion of all plants by committeemen ap- 
pointed by the club will feature the cam- 

aign, mass meetings of bakers will be 
eld, and addresses on the purpose of 
the campaign delivered. 

Approximately 500 representative citi- 
zens and business men, accompanied by 
their families, attended the entertainment 
conducted by the Banner Grocers’ Bak- 
ing Co. at its plant in Cincinnati, on 
Feb. 2. A. M. Hay, secretary of the 
Cincinnati Advertisers’ Club, delivered an 
address on the value of truthful adver- 
tising. This was followed by a playlet 
presented by employees of the plant, 
and dancing. 

The following officers were elected at 
the reorganization meeting of the Wilcox 
Baking Co., Cincinnati: L. G. Wilcox, 
president; T. J. Kleinhans, vice presi- 
dent; L. K. Moberly, second vice presi- 
dent; L. G. Wilcox, Jr., third vice presi- 
dent; W. R. Noctor, treasurer. 

The final record in the case of A. 
Burns, bankrupt baker, Cincinnati, 
showed liabilities of $11,259.48, and no 
assets. . 

John Schaefer, formerly in the baking 
business at Cincinnati, has returned home 
from an extended trip to Europe, and is 
now connected with the Ruehlmann Flour 
Co., Sixth and Burns streets. 

Otto Oeschlin. a baker at 308 West 
Sixth Street, Cincinnati, is bankrupt. 
Liabilities, $5,506; assets, $950. 





PENNSYLVANIA 

The Vienna bakery, Ridgway, recently 
damaged by fire, is again in operation. 

The V. G. Baking Co., Allentown, 
manufacturer of pretzels, has completed 
a modern bakery at the corner of 
Twelfth and Andrew streets. 

The Manbeck Baking Co. has been in- 
corporated at Harrisburg, with $200,000 
capital stock, by E. S. Manbeck, of 1943 
North Sixth Street. 

Joseph Goglio has acquired the large 
brick building at the corner of Market 
and First streets, Saltsburg, and will 
convert it into a bakery. 

Fred C. Haller, president of the Haller 
Baking Co., Pittsburgh, has returned 
from Minneapolis and the Northwest. 

Efforts to have the Pennsylvania legis- 
lature enact laws standardizing the 
weight of a loaf of bread will be made 
by the state fair price commissioner. 

The Stevenson bakery, Charleroi, has 
been placed in operation. The plant is 
located at the corner of Second Street 
and Washington Avenue, and will have 
a capacity of 20.000 loaves of bread 
daily. The old plant on Fallowfield Av- 
enue will be converted into a warehouse. 

R. A. Sherman and R. W. Greene, bak- 
ers at Wesleyville, are bankrupt. Lia- 
bilities, $5,250; assets, $7.133. 

James Pryor bakery, Penbrook, 
has been enlarged by the addition of a 
three-story building, 80x120, and a 
garage. 

The Gunzenhauser bakery, Lancaster, 
recently was robbed of $500 in cash. 

G. P. Luther, J. A. Rutledge and J. 
A. McCormick have applied for a char- 


will en in the business. 
FP. L. 


The Peightal bakery, Altoona, has been 
incorporated, with $10,000 capital stock, 
fe 


rnes. 
The bakery of A. F. Steinmetz, Car- 
negie, was damaged $6,500 by fire; par- 
tially covered by insurance. A carload 


of flour was damaged by water. 
The bakery of John Flasch, on Poto- 
mac Avenue, Dormont, was damaged 


$3,000 by fire; covered by insurance. 

J. E. Buzzard has sold his interest in 
the Lock Haven (Pa.) Bakery to his 
partner, Harry Seltzer. 





SOUTHERN STATES 


J. B. Anderson, chief of weights and 
measures at Tampa, Fla., has started a 
campaign in the city to enforce the 
weight-labeling ordinances passed several 
years ago upon the insistence of the 
Housewives’ ague, when local bakers 
were reducing the weight of the loaf 
and not giving public notice of the 
changes. 

The Lewis & Williams Co., bakers at 
Tampa, Fla., has installed a Hobart cake 
mixer and a Union roll machine. It also 
has added some auto trucks to the de- 
livery equipment, which covers a number 
of surrounding towns. 

Guyamon, Dade City, Fla., is 
renovating his bakery and store, and has 
added a dough mixer. 

A. B. Marvin has been elected presi- 
dent of the Atlanta (Ga.) Bakers’ Club. 
Other officers are: W. B. McClelland, 
vice president; R. F. Deyo, secretary; 
Le Roy Rogers, treasurer. Regular 
meetings will be held for the purpose of 
discussing business conditions, and also 
for social purposes. 

The Savannah (Ga.) Baking Co. is of- 
fering a prize of $50 for the best name 
suggested for a new brand of cake it is 
putting on the market. Prizes of $25 
and $10 are also offered for second and 
third choice. 

The yong Ble Webb & Hill, Albany, 
Texas, has been burned. Loss, $3,500, 
partially covered by insurance. 

William Stuber has succeeded Joseph 
Foster in the baking business at Canyon, 
Texas. 

At a meeting of the Cumberland 
(Md.) Co-operative Bakeries, W. C. 
Bond was elected president, J. H. Rein- 
hart vice president and treasurer, and B. 
Y. Cunningham secretary and manager. 

Howard Bailey is having a building at 
Clermont, Fla., fitted up for a bakery, 
the first in the town. 


J. Harry Woorrmae. 





BAKERY NOTES 
ILLINOIS 


Frank Stack, wholesale baker, Streator, 
has bought property on Olive Street, 
Bloomington, on which he will erect a 
two-story brick bakery, modern in every 
respect, and the first exclusively whole- 
sale plant in Bloomington. Mr. Stack 
also operates a branch bakery at Ottawa. 

S. H. Wilson has bought a bakery at 
Hamilton. 

Walter H. Tomlinson, a well-known 
manufacturer, died recently at his home 
in Chicago, aged 59. He was the inventor 
of many — that were of great value 
to the baking industry. 

Paul’s bakery, 748 Cicero Avenue, Chi- 
cago, will build a modern bakery at 125- 
127 Cicero Avenue. 

Tucker & Antrin have opened a bakery 
at Creal Springs. 

George Bros, have sold their bakery 
and restaurant, at Sullivan, to T. Fort- 
ner. 

F. G. Davis, for many years general 
sales manager for the Schulze Baking 
Co., Chicago, has resigned. 

M. A. Vanzetti has bought the Na- 
tional bakery, Decatur. 

Copsy Bros. have succeeded the New 


. England Bakery Co., Decatur, and have 


completely remodeled the plant. 

G. M. Walters has opened an electric 
bakery at Watseka. 

Golden Bros. have engaged in the bak- 
ing business at Litchfield. 


February 23, 1921 


The Dixon bakery, Belvidere, has béen 
sold to L. D. Keyes. 


INDIANA 
G. W. Opell has opened a bakery and 
confectionery at 315 Main Street, Vin- 
cennes. 


O. H. Gladding has bought the bake 
of Vishopp Bros., Frankfort, and w 
operate as the Sanitary arene 

William Welch has ned a bakery 
and restaurant at Silver e. 

F. E. Schultz expects to sell his bak- 
ery at Warren, and open another more 
modern bakery in the same city. 

Dickson Bros. have opened the Blue 
Bird bakery, at Hammond. 

Master bakers of Huntington have or- 
| sep and elected D. O. Crites presi- 

ent, and L. A. Boulware secretary. 

Charles Cogan will build a bakery at 
1224 South B Street, Anderson. 


MICHIGAN 


Several persons were injured when a 
boiler in the warehouse of the Kroger 
Grocery & Baking Co., 1812 Clay Ave- 
nue, Detroit, exploded. Considerable 
damage was done to the interior of the 
—- 

Charles Gimm has engaged in the bak- 
ing business at Lowell. 

oore & Flanders have opened a bak- 
ery at Dowagiac. 

The National bakery, Marquette, has 
been sold to Hiram Richards. 


WHY USE MALT? 


Treatise by Dr. A. J. Schedler, Chief Chem- 
ist for the Pabst Corporation, Milwaukee 
—Many Advantages Enumerated 


Why a malt should be used regularly 
in baking is a subject widely discussed 
with a diversity of reasons. Investiga- 
tion has shown that many of the objec- 
tions to the use of a malt product in bak- 
ing can be traced to a poor article, rather 
than to any inherent shortcoming in malts 
in general. 

A good malt extract does improve the 
quality of the bread, some improving 
flavor and texture, others bloom and 
volume. One or two, perhaps, are more 
than malt extracts, or malt extracts plus, 
by reason of their having all the qualities 
of the ordinary diastatic malt extract, 
with added properties of their own. The 
latter always can be depended upon to 
be uniform, the importance of which is 
readily recognized. 

With malt extracts, as with everything 
else, the best is usually the cheapest in 
the end. All of the points mentioned can 
be expected from a good malt. 

A toothsome, nutlike flavor, a delight- 
ful flavor that nothing but a malt will 
bring, is imparted to the loaf. It is not 
a malt flavor, but a delicious something 
that whets the appetite. 

The wonderful golden brown color, 
valued so highly by most bakers as a sell- 
ing aid, can be expected when the proper 
malt is used. e caramelization of 
sugars in some malt takes place more 
readily than in the ordinary sugars or 
malts, making for an excellent bloom. 

The moisture retaining qualities of a 
malt keep the finished loaf moist and 
fresh. Malts contain substances which, 
in a dried form, possess the properties of 
drawing moisture from their surround- 
ings and retain this moisture. In other 
words, malts are hygroscopic. Maltose 
and some of the dextrins contained in 
malts belong to this class and, when used 
in baking, have a tendency to retain the 
moisture in the finished loaf and keep it 
fresh a longer time. Cane sugar does not 
have the quality of retaining moisture to 
the extent that maltose has, and the 
sugar made loaf will naturally not retain 
its moisture as long as a malt loaf will. 
This means that malt eliminates com- 
plaints on dry, strawlike bread. 

You can also expect an excellent tex- 
ture in a loaf where a superior yeast 
food, as, for instance, some malts, has 
been used, because of the stimulants pres- 
ent in the malt. Stimulants are ma- 
terials or compounds which invigorate 
and arouse certain organs or organisms 
to action. .They are either foods or sub- 
stances which release certain functions 
and bring about results which cause ac- 
tio 
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Malts possess stimulating properties. to 
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a very. marked degree, due to. the pres- 


ence of amides, amino-acids, peptones, 
albumoses, as well as mineral salts, such 
as potassium phosphates, which exert a 
very beneficial influence upon the yeast. 
They invigorate this organism, cause it 
to multiply more rapidly, and hence in- 
crease the fermentative qualities of the 
yeast. The results obtained by the ac- 
tion of the stimulants present in malts 
are better fermentation, shortening of 
ripening Fagen of the dough, thereby re- 
ducing the time required for proofing. 
This means that the gluten is softened 
and mellowed during fermentation, giv- 
ing a closer texture to the finished loaf. 

f you are looking for volume, several 
experimental bakings with the better 
malts on the market will show you the 
one that will give you the best volume. 
Increased activity of the yeast material 
means greater gas production. The quan- 
tity of generated in a given time 
spells volume. To maintain a uniform 
gas creation over the entire period of 

ermentation is what counts and is de- 

cisive for the size of the loaf. Yeast will 
not produce as much from sugar as 
it from malt used in connection with 
the carbohydrates in a given time. This 
accounts for the smaller loaf when malts 
are not used. Not all malts will help 
volume, but when you find the one that 
does, you will find it is more than an 
ordinary malt extract. 

Malts are also determining factors in 
producing a good bloom. Maltose and 
albuminous matter contained in malt ex- 
tract caramelize and color at a lower 
temperature than saccharose contained in 
cane sugar, which is the reason why the 
crust browns more readily in baking 
where malts are employed. 

The economy of a malt extract with a 
plus can readily be seen. Costly ingredi- 
ents heretofore used to add color, pre- 
serve moisture, stimulate the yeast, etc., 
can largely be dispensed with when using 
the proper proportion of malt. As has 
frequently been said, with a proper malt 
you should be able to produce better 
bread at less cost. 





NORTHWESTERN BAKERY NOTES 


J. L. Lewis will open a bakery at Hec- 
tor, Minn. 

E. J. Ridley has opened a bakery at 
Ferril, Iowa. 

The New Pioneer bakery has been 
opened at Phillip, S. D. 

A Federal bakery will be opened at 
Thief River Falls, Minn. 

E. H. Tuttle will engage in the baking 
business at Sabula, Iowa. 

Maboe Bros. have opened a bakery in 
the St. James (Minn.) Hotel. 

Dietrich’s bakery, Grafton, N. D., has 
ordered a three-speed dough mixer. 

Charles Heller has bought the James 
McClusker bakery, at Eldora, Iowa. 

The Home bakery, Lemmon, S. D., has 
been opened by Mr. and Mrs. Ole Enge- 
bretson. 

The City bakery, Watertown, S. D., 
has been sold by J. W. Balsiger to Geh- 
ring & Langenfeld. 

J. L. Hawkins has bought the Twen- 
tieth Century bakery, Red Wing, Minn., 
from David Carlson. 

R. A. Hogan has purchased the bak- 
ery of Mrs. Laura Fry, 304 South Pine 
Street, Davenport, Iowa. 

W. M. Regan, of Regan Bros., Min- 
neapolis, is spending the winter at Hill- 
crest Lodge, Crooked Lake, Fla. 

Richard Wahl, formerly of the W. E. 
Long Co., Chicago, is now in charge of 
production at Regan Bros.’ bakery, Min- 
neapolis. 

A. Slayton, Buffalo, Minn., has just 
placed an order for a No. 40 Marshall 
oven, also for a Read dough mixer and 
cake machine. 

Fire starting at the bottom of an.ele- 
vator shaft in the bakery of the S. Pal- 
mero Grocery Co., 49 East Third Street, 
St. Paul, recently caused damage to the 
extent of $2,500. 

Elmer P, Zost, baker at 1524 Washing- 
ton Street, Davenport, Iowa, is bank- 
rupt. Liabilities, $1,984; assets, $7,310, 


which Zost claims consist chiefly of in- 
Surance and property exempt. 
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Senator Devold, of Minneapolis, re- 
cently introduced a bill in the state sen- 
ate which would prohibit the manufac- 
ture of pies, bread, biscuits or any other 
bakery foodstuffs below the street level. 
However, this bill was defeated. 

George A. Ball is preparing to open a 
a at Walnut Grove, Minn., and has 
placed an order with the Northwestern 
Bakers’ & Confectioners’ Co., Minnea 
lis, to install a complete outfit, including 
a Read dough mixer and cake machine. 


The Minneapolis weighmaster has been 
criticized for the unsanitary manner in 
which he inspects bread, by Mrs. C. M. 
Woodham. It is understood he has pur- 
chased a supply of white gloves, which he 
= use in the future when inspecting 


A. D. Wilson, director of extension 
service, College of Agriculture, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, has resigned, and ex- 

ects to operate a farm in Hubbard 

unty, Minnesota. Mr. Wilson served 
as federal food administrator for Min- 
nesota during the war. 


The American System of Bakeries, 
Inc., Minneapolis, has been incorporated, 
with $500,000 capital stock. A bakery 
has been opened at 815 Hennepin Ave- 
nue, Minneapolis, and it is the plan of 
this company to operate a chain of retail 
bakeries in Minnesota and Wisconsin. 


To prove that the Fleischmann Co. 
can do other things than oe dough, 
the employees of the Minneapolis office 
turned out 100 per cent in the recent 
Salvation Army drive for $150,000 in that 
city. E. A. Pratt, agent, distributed 
blanks, and every caaployes, from the 
gg to the lowest, contributed to the 
und. 


Egekvist Bros., Minneapolis, have 
opened retail stores at 1323 East Frank- 
lin Avenue and on Oak Street S.E. They 
already operate stores at 7 North Sixth 
Street, 315 Cedar Avenue and 307 East 
Hennepin Avenue. The equipment from 
the various shops has been moved to 
1323 East Franklin Avenue, and all bak- 
ing is done at that plant, which several 
years ago was occupied by the Norman 
Baking Co. 


The Minneapolis Retail Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation on Feb. 3 held a meeting in the 
lounging rooms of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. President J. Brown presided. 
Thomas G. Ashbrige, of the Fleischmann 
Co., described briefly the Green and 
White advertising campaign. This was 
thoroughly discussed by the members, but 
final action was postponed until the next 
meeting. A large number of St. Paul 
retail bakers were present. After the 
meeting the bakers were entertained by 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s orchestra, 
F. Cobb, of the Pillsbury sales depart- 
ment, S. Miller, baker, and R. Close, of 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co. 





CO-OPERATIVE BAKERY 


The first co-operative bakery in New 
York City to arouse interest was opened 
on Jan. 1, at 1077 Intervale Avenue, 
Bronx, It is owned by the Workman’s 
Co-operative Association, a fraternal 
order comprising 85,000 members in the 
United States, 32,000 of which reside in 
New York City. 

The three-story building which houses 

the plant was formerly an old cake bak- 
ery. Most of the old structure has been 
torn down and a new building has re- 
placed it, fireproof throughout, of steel 
and concrete, and enameled in white. It 
extends back a full block, with the ship- 
ping entrance facing Intervale Avenue 
and a rear outlet on Hall Place. A large 
elevator has been installed for unloading 
flour and supplies for storage on the top 
floor. 
The layout of the various departments 
is excellent. The main floor is given 
over entirely to the shipping department, 
and in the near future a large portion of 
this room will be partitioned off for use 
as a retail store. 

The second floor is given over to the 
workroom, which is airy and well lighted. 
Two Read high speed dough mixers, one 
with sifter attachment, take up a space 
on one side of the room. These mixers 
are convenient to the work tables which 
have been placed close to the windows. 

The third floor is used for flour storage 
and other supplies. Reserve utensils are 
also kept on this floor. Individual lock- 


ers with showers, etc., have been pro- 
vided for employees in a separate room. 

The oven room takes up a large por- 
tion of the basement, One large, double, 
built-in oven, manufactured by the Gen- 
eral Oven Co., is used for bread and 
rolls. On the opposite side of the room 
is a single oven, of the same make, and 
an American oven which is used for 
heavy rye baking. 

Four wagons and one auto truck are 
used for deliveries and shipments. At 
present ovly Bronx trade is solicited, but 
within a short time this will be extended 
to other territory. A branch store is 
maintained at 1543 Seabury Place, Bronx. 
Other branches will be opened in differ- 
ent sections of the city. 

Sixteen bakers are employed in the 

lant. Samuel Miller, an experienced 

er, is superintendent of manufactur- 
ing, and Jacob Walters is manager. The 

ces of the plant are located on a 
mezzanine floor, between the first and 
second stories. 

In Paterson, N. J., one of the largest 
co-operative baking plants in the coun- 
try recently purchased baking machinery 
amounting to $10,000. This plant is 
owned and operated by the Purity Co- 
operative Association. ‘The success of 
the Paterson bakery prompted the open- 
ing of the New York plant. 





BAKERY INCORPORATIONS 

The Quality Bread Co., Dallas, Texas; 
capital stock, $40,000. Incorporators: 
H. Nathanson, F. O. Roberts, B. O. 
Baker. 

The Community Groceries & Bakeries, 
Inc., Buffalo, N. Y; capital stock, $150,- 
000. Incorporators: E. C. Handwerk, A. 
F. Handwerk, G. B. Cappel. 

Bofird Bros. Inc., Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y; capital stock, $65,000. Incorporators: 
M. J. Bofird, L. W. Bofird, J. E. Carroll. 

Dore Bakeries, Inc., New York City; 
capital stock, $20,000. Incorporators: A. 
F. Barlow, I. E. Magim, J. R. Cogen. 

Otto Beck, Inc., Bronx, N. Y; capital 
stock, $25,000. Incorporators: Otto Beck, 
Fred Beck, J. C. Schappaul. 

A. L. Straub & Co., Morgan, Maine; 
capital stock, $10,000. Incorporators: C. 
A. Straub, A. L. Straub, Max L. Pin- 
ansky. 

South Bend (Ind.) Bread Co., capital 
stock, $150,000. Incorporators: S. Parker, 
A. L. May, S. J. Crumpacker. 

T. A. Bakery, Inc., New York City; 
capital stock, $20,000. Incorporators: C. 
P. Kramer, R. E. Maeben. 

S. Mandel Baking Co., Inc., New York 
City; capital stock, $15,000. Incorpora- 
tors, S. Mandel, S. W. Phillips, A. Lane. 

Barker Baking Co., Houston, Texas; 
capital stock, $150,000. Incorporators: 
F. R. Flanigan, J. E. Daly, L. A. Grov- 
enburg. 

Maria Croft Baking Co., Newark, N. 
J; capital stock, $125,000. Incorporators: 
James L. McKenna, Edward J. Mc- 
Kenna, Newton H. Porter. 





SMITH’S BAKERY REACHES MAJORITY 

Smith’s bakery at Mobile, Ala., of 
which Gordon Smith is the head, on Jan. 
20 celebrated its twenty-first birthday. 
Mr. Smith used full page display adver- 
tisements in the local press to acquaint 
the people- of Mobile and his customers 
of the fact that he had been doing busi- 
ness at the same stand for 21 years. 

Speaking of his business, Mr. Smith 
says: “Ours was an exceedingly modest 
beginning. Smith’s bakery was then a 
one-oven bakeshop, employing three men, 
and no vehicles for delivery. During 
the first year we baked about 15,000 
loaves of bread, as well as some cake, 
and did a gross business of approximate- 
ly $10,000. But our resolve to make 
—s and purity count bore fruit. To- 
ay Smith’s bakery is a manufacturing 
plant to which our fellow-citizens may 
point with the assurance that they are 
referring to one of the most modern 
and thoroughly equipped bread and cake 
establishments in the country. 

“Today we operate nine immense pat- 


ent ovens, employ 100 people, and op-- 


erate a large fleet of automobile and 
horse drawn trucks for delivery of our 
products. During the last year we did a 
ew business of close to $1,000,000. We 
aked and sold by actual count 7,492,609 
loaves of bread, as well as an immense 
quantity of rolls, pies and cake, includ- 
ing white fruit cake. 
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“Smith’s white fruit cake has carried 
the name of Mobile to all parts of the 
United States, and to many foreign 
countries. For instance, during the year 
just closed we shipped white fruit cake 
to India, Japan, China, Germany, Eng- 
land, Philippine Islands, Scotland, Can- 
ada, France, Hawaiian Islands, Korea, 
Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, Panama and 
the South American republics. 

“From a modest beginning 21 years 
ago, with no bread shipped out of town 
and no wholesale business, Smith’s bak- 
ery has grown to the point where our 
list of customers includes practically 
every store and institution in Mobile, and 
our bread is shipped to every town and 
hamlet within a radius of 180 miles.” 


INSTITUTE ISSUES BULLETIN 

The American Institute of Baking has 
just issued a bulletin on methods of 
analysis of cereal products and wheat 
flour, and the results of the co-operative 
work done by the institute during the 
year 1920. The bulletin shoulu make ex- 
tremely interesting reading for bakers, 
chemists and others interested in the 
analysis of cereal products. It covers 
the determination of moisture, of ash, of 
protein and of gluten, with a brief re- 
port on each analysis made. A copy may 
be had for the asking. 

Speaking of the bulletin, Dr. H. E. 
Barnard, -director of the American In- 
stitute, says: “An interesting fact is the 
lack of uniformity in the results obtained 
by the different chemists in the deter- 
mination of such necessary and impor- 
tant factors as moisture, protein and 
gluten. The bulletin emphasizes the 
need for standard methods and for 
trained analysts. Until competent men 
are trained in the use of accurate meth- 
ods, the analytical results of the an- 
alyses of flour and bread are of little 
value, and not infrequently lead to 
erroneous conclusions.” 








THE SOUTHEASTERN ASSOCIATION 

The executive committee of the South- 
eastern Association of the Baking In- 
dustry met last month in Atlanta, Ga., 
to lay plans for and discuss the coming 
annual convention of the association. It 
was the seventh annual meeting of the 
board of directors. The secretary’s and 
treasurer’s reports for the year were in- 
teresting and encouraging, and showed 
the association to be in a healthy condi- 
tion. 

A number of invitations were received 
from the civic associations of Birming- 
ham, Ala., to hold the southeastern con- 
vention there this year. The directors 
decided to accept the invitation, and the 
dates for the convention were definitely 
settled for April 11-14, with headquar- 
ters at the Tutwiler Hotel. 

An appropriation of $500 was made 
to be placed at the disposal of the enter- 
tainment committee in Birmingham. 
Committees on programme, entertain- 
ment, publicity, transportation and at- 
tendance were then appointed, with the 
following as chairmen in their respective 
order: R. C. Thompson, Birmingham, 
Ala; E. E. Essig, Birmingham, Ala; 
John Seybold, Miami, Fla; J. A. Winkel- 
man, Memphis, Tenn., and Gordon Smith, 
Mobile, Ala. 

President T. A. McGough has moved 
the office of the secretary from Mobile 
to Birmingham. O. L. Parrish is now 
secretary. 





DEATH OF JOHN J, ITEN 

John J, Iten, president of the Iten 
Biscuit Co. since its inception, died on 
Feb. 12 at Los Angeles, Cal., aged 59. 
Funeral services were held in that city 
on Feb. 17, on which day all of the plants 
and offices of the Iten Biscuit Co. were 
closed. 


Pending Bakery Trademarks 


The following trademarks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

“Lunch-Ye-On”"; No, 103,328. Owner, Gro- 
cers’ Biscuit Co., Louisville, Ky. Used on 
biscuits and crackers. 

“Baby Bunting’; No. 138,421. 
Zinsmaster Baking Co., St. Paul. 
bread. 

“A & PP"; No. 138,715. Owner, the Great 
Atlantic and Pacific Tea Co., Jersey City, 
N. J. Used on bread. 

“Scottie”; No. 139,582. Owner, Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Co., Chicago. Used on cakes. 

“Noon”; No. 139,920. Owner, Ward Bak- 
ing Co., New York. Used on bread. 

“Mirabel’’; No. 140,196. Owner, National 
Biscuit Co., New York. Used on biscuit. 





Owner, 
Used on 
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Flour demand this week was unsatis- 
factory to millers. Buyers continue to 
— cautiously, but a firmer market 

ad the effect of arousing more interest 
in the trade. The slight improvement 
noted in certain eastern markets for 
flour has been attributed to the advance 
in wheat during the early part of the 
week, The trade here is hopeful that 
there will be no decline, but that wheat 
will firm up instead; this would have a 
tendency to stimulate a better flour de- 
mand, The more hopeful in the trade 
predict that there is li a f to be a buying 
movement early in March. Depletion of 
flour stocks is about the only thing that 
can be seen now to impart any confidence 
and stability to the situation. 

Sales of high grade flour were few and 
far between. Demand for clears, how- 
ever, showed a marked improvement, and 
some mills were able to book a fair quan- 
tity. Sales were made to various domes- 
tic markets, and there was also a good 
volume sold for export. The export de- 
mand, in general, showed improvement, 
and mills reported sales of well-estab- 
lished brands to the British Isles, as well 
as to Latin America. 

The majority of country mills, report- 
ing on trade conditions in the South, 
found the demand for soft wheat flour 
fair to good. However, buyers’ reluc- 
tancy to pay asking prices of millers lim- 
its actual business to the smallest pos- 
sible quantity. One mill reported a fair 
volume of business to the South, and also 
a sale to the West Indies. 

The total amount of business booked 
for the week did not average 50 per cent 
of mills’ capacity, and many plants are 
running less than half time. 

Nominal quotations at the close: spring 
first patent $9.60@10.10, standard $8.90 
@9.40, first clear $6.30@6.70; hard win- 
ter patent $9.10@9.40, straight $8.40@ 
8.80, first clear $6@6.60; soft winter pat- 
ent $9.25@I11, straight $8.40@8.90, first 
clear $6.20@6.80. 

Unsettled and unsatisfactory condi- 
tions still prevail in the local market. 
There was very little inquiry from bak- 
ers or jobbers, and millers’ agents re- 
ported Sasiass abnormally small. Bak- 
ers cannot be induced to buy ahead, and 
are only in the market when in absolute 
need, while jobbers and retailers report 
family trade very quiet. 

There was a firmer tendency to the 
millfeed market and a better inquiry, but 
at the close the market was steady and 
quiet. An improved demand was per- 
haps the principal cause for a stronger 
market the fore part of the week, as 
some dealers reported more inquiries, 
especially from eastern markets. Offer- 
ings, due to light mill operations, con- 
tinue limited, but are sufficient to take 
care of the demand. Hard winter bran 
was quoted at the close at $22.50@23 ton, 
soft bran at $28.50@24, brown shorts at 
$25, and gray shorts at $26. 

NOTES 

W. K. Stanard, of the Stanard-Tilton 
Milling Co., accompanied by his wife, 
has gone to Dallas, Texas, to spend a 
few weeks with their daughter, Mrs. J. 
R. Brown. 

H. F. Less has been appointed local 
manager of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co. to succeed Mr. Butler, who recently 
resigned, due to ill health. Mr. Butler 
returned. this week to the company’s main 
office at Minneapolis. 

The death of Charles R. Davidson, of 
the Miller-Davidson Flour Co., St. Louis, 


SSS 





Monday, Feb. 14, from an attack of 
pneumonia, was unexpected, and a sur- 
prise to his many friends here. Mr. 
Davidson was also president of the 
Davidson Biscuit Co., Mount Vernon, 
Ill., and prior to the organization of the 
Miller-Davidson Flour Co. was local man- 
ager for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
for 12 years, He was 44 years old, and 
is survived by his widow, a son and a 
daughter. e funeral was held at 
Mount Vernon, IIl., Wednesday. 

The annual meeting and dinner of the 
Flour Trade Association of St. Louis was 
held Feb. 15 at.the Planters’ Hotel. Ed- 
ward A. Fischer, of the Fischer Flour 
Co., was elected president, V. H. Glose- 
meyer, of the Glosemeyer Flour Co., was 
re-elected vice president, and D. N. Sos- 
land secretary-treasurer. The following ex- 
ecutive committtee was re-elected: Henry 
Burg, of the Annan-Burg Grain & Mill- 
ing Co., E. H. Hanebrink, of the C. J. 
Hanebrink Co., and J. P. Lillie. The 
Flour Trade Association is affiliated with 
the National Federated Flour Clubs, 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 

iy capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
‘he Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 





This week 22,800 45 
Last week .... -.. 18,400 36 
Year ago + 15,200 30 
Two years ago .......s506. 12,600 25 


Output of outside mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 





This week 35,800 46 
Last week .... 26,600 34 
Year ago 50,300 65 
TWO Years AGO ...cs.sceeee 50,700 66 





WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 

Through the efforts of the Western 
Pennsylvania Association of the Baking 
Industry 5,000 cards have been printed 
and distributed to stores selling bread. 
The cards have the approval of the coun- 
ty sealer of weights and measures of 
Alleghany County, and of Murray Liv- 
ingston, chief ordinance officer of Pitts- 
burgh, and bear the inscription “Bread 
Sold in This Store Weighs 12 and 20 oz.” 
The card notice system was devised to 
overcome the labor entailed in stamping 
the wrappers or placing stickers on 
bread, 

Horace W. Crider, president of the 
association, presented the matter to the 
county officials, while S. S. Watters, 
treasurer, explained the law and its re- 
quirements to the bakers, and told to 
what extent the authorities were willin 
to co-operate with the bakers. He sai 
the card was ample protection to all 
concerned. The law is very strict re- 
garding weights, and they must be an- 
nounced plainly. 

C. A. Bolen, Pittsburgh manager of 
the Fleischmann Co., displayed a series 
of advertisements for use in co-operative 
advertising campaigns by bakers in con- 
nection with “Bread Week.” 





MARYLAND ASSOCIATION MEETING 

The monthly meeting of the Maryland 
Association of the Baking Industry was 
held at Baltimore, Feb. 2. President 
George E. Muhly presided. 

Mr. Petri, of Petri & Jones Co., Bos- 
ton, addressed the meeting on the use 
of machinery in the bakeshop, and ex- 
plained the workings of a new roll mak- 
ing machine his firm is putting on the 
market. 

A letter sent out to the trade by Presi- 
dent Muhly was discussed. It urged the 
bakers to stand pat at ‘this time, and 
not to attempt to market cheap bread. 

It was announced that the spring meet- 
ing of the executive committee of .the 


Potomac States’ Association of the Bak- 


ing Industry will be held at Richmond, 
Va., March 8. A large party of Balti- 
more and near-by bakers will go to Rich- 
mond March 7 by boat, leaving Balti- 
more at 6 p.m. Entertainment and din- 
ner have been provided for aboard the 
boat, in charge of A. J. Will. 

The co-operative advertising campaign 
in connection with the Fleischmann Co. 
was given some consideration, and it 
was decided to have a “Bread Week” 
early in March. 





BAKERS’ FIRE INSURANCE CO. 

The annual meeting of the Bakers’ 
Mutual Protective Fire Insurance Co. of 
New Jersey was held Feb. 1, at Newark, 
The, treasurer’s report showed the re- 
ceipts for the year to be $3,884, and 
expenses $721. 

The company had four fires during 
1920, with total loss of $608.08. Amount 
of insurance in force at the end of the 
year was $660,000, an increase of $201,- 
950 over 1919. There are 260 policy hold- 
ers, located in the near-by counties of 
New Jersey. 

The election of officers resulted in the 
following: president, Charles Koos; vice 
president, L. Metz; secretary and treas- 
urer, A. Lang. Directors: K. Hufnagel, 
F, L. Buehler, A. Shopp, N. Schnatz, 
George Schaefer, H. Schneider and K. A. 
Horbach. Appraisal committee, A. L. 
Buehler, K. A. Horbach, George Schaef- 
er and K. Hufnagel. 





BROOKLYN PURCHASING ASSOCIATION 

The tenth annual meeting of the 
Brooklyn Master Bakers’ Purchasing As- 
sociation was held on Feb. 1, at 1404 De- 
catur Street. President Martin Keidel 
presided, and expressed his pleasure at 
seeing such a big attendance. 

From the reports of the officers it was 
learned that, owing to its large reserves 
and a big surplus, the association was 
able to declare a dividend of 6 per cent 
on both preferred and common stock. 
The policy of selling merchandise to 
members without excess profit and with 
just enough increase over the purchase 
price to cover expenses and maintain the 
institution will be adhered to. 

While in 1912 the association had but 
$6,000 capital, its assets today amount 
to more than $433,000. The organization 
was begun with but 12 members, and now 
has over 300 progressive bakers. 

Counsellor Buxbaum stated that dur- 
ing 1920 many members availed them- 
selves of this invitation to consult with 
him whenever necessary upon all ques- 
tions concerning their business, and that 
the best and most cordial relations ex- 
isted between the membership and him- 
self. 

The election of officers resulted in the 
following: president, Martin Keidel; vice 
president, John Schmidt; secretary, 
Bruno Bleul; treasurer, Peter Scheidt. 
Directors: Jacob Roeser, Otto Schmie- 
mann, George Fiedler, John Mohr, A. 
Knoepfel, Louis Hepp and C. Hummel. 
Bruno Bleul was appointed manager of 
the association. 





NEW JERSEY BAKERS MEET 

The monthly meeting of the Hudson 
County division of the New Jersey Bak- 
ers’ Board of Trade was held on Feb. 5 
at Jersey City. The proposed standard 
weight law, which is again to come be- 
fore the legislature at Trenton, was 
thoroughly discussed. 

As only one charter is granted to each 
county in the state by the board, special 
efforts will be made to have all bakers 
within Hudson County join this division 
of the association. The annual ball of 
the Hudson County division will be held 
the last of February. 





BAKERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 

The annual stockholcers’ meeting of 
the Bakers’ Mutual Insurance Co., of 
New York City, was held on Feb. 11. 
President Albin E. Plarre presided. The 
reports. of. the business done during the 
year, as shown by the statements of the 
president and the treasurer: were en- 
couraging, the total amount of premiums 


. received exceeding the $100,000. 


The election of .directors resulted as 
follows: A, E. Plarre, G. E. Millspaugh, 
Carl Essling, H.-E. Inteman,‘Jr., Charles 
Hayo, George .Fiedler, Charles - Geisert, 
Florian Menninger, William Eymer,. P. 
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C. Albers, Adam Metz, Louis Lust, Wil- 
liam Wendel, Emil Johnson and Edward 
Trunk. 

A resolution was introduced by Max 
Strasser to separate the office of presi- 
dent and manager, heretofore held by 
one director. In the future these. posi- 
tions will be filled by two members of 
the board, 

The board of directors elected Albin 
E. Plarre president, Charles Hayo vice 

resident, P. C. Albers second vice presi- 

ent, and Adam Metz secretary and 
treasurer. 





PATERSON BUYING ASSOCIATION 

The annual meeting of the Merchant 
Bakers’ Co-operative Association of Pat- 
erson, N. J., was held on Feb, 4. After 
— for the past year were read, the 
following officers were elected: president, 
T. G. Wiech; vice president, S. Gutleber; 
secretary, J. J. Roessler; treasurer, A. 
Mulley. The finance committee consists 
of E. Ulmer, J. Burkhardt and T. G. 
Wiech; the buying committee, J. Meier, 
G. Williams, J. Burkhardt, J. J. Roess- 
ler, P. Zylestra and S. Gutleber. 





BRONX BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
The monthly meeting of the, Bronx 
Master Bakers’ Association, held recent- 
ly, was well attended. After the usual 
routine business, and several talks by 
members on conditions in the trade, the 
officers elected at the January meeting 
were installed. They are as follows: 
president, Rudolph Zink; vice president, 
August Wieland; secretary, Alex Bueh- 
ler; financial secretary, John Finger; 
treasurer, John Breitenbach, who has 

filled this office for the past 20 years. 





OVEN COMPANY’S INJUNCTION 

John M. Gantvoort, president of the 
National Oven Co., Beacon, N. Y., has 
secured a temporary injunction against 
David J. Hanna, formerly general man- 
ager of the company, restraining him 
from engaging in the oven making busi- 
ness for the next four years. The in- 
junction was granted on the ground that 
Mr. Hanna had failed to live up to the 
terms of a written contract signed by 
him at the time he became general man- 
ager for the National Oven Co. 





PRICE OF BAKERY SUPPLIES 
Current quotations, f.o.b. the following 
points, are given as below: 


PHILADELPHIA 
Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $7.75, 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, Ib 11@11%c. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $5@6.50. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $8.50@9.50. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $14. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, lb in cases 50@ 


52c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in cases 46@ 
48c. 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, lb 24c, 
Raisins, Sultanas, Ib in cases 24c. 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 14@16%c. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Sugar, cane granulated, lb 7c. 
Sugar, beet granulated, Ib 7c. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon 80c. 
Lard, tierces, lb llc. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $4. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $5@8. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $16. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, lb in cases 40c, 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, lb in cases 36c. 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, Ib 15c, 
Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 25c. 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 26c. 
Currants, lb in cases 20c, 

COLUMBUS 
Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $7.40, 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 lbs $7.30. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, lb 13%c. 
Lard, tierces, lb 13c. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $5.50. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $9.50. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $16. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 52c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, 1b in cases 48c. 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, Ib 18c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 26%c, 
Raisins, seeded, 1b in cases 26c. 
Currants, Ib in cases 17 @21c. 


ST, LOUIS 
Sugar, cahe granulated, 100 Ibs $8.75. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 Ibs $8.65, 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon 75c. 
Lard, tierces, lb 12c. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $5. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $8. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $16. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, lb in cases 55c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in cases 45c, 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, Ib. 18c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 25%c. 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 23%c. 
Currants, Ib in cases 17c. 


Carlo Mirti has bought the bakery of 
L. Booth and G. P. Smith, at 15 Strat- 
ford Avenue, Crafton Heights, near 
Pittsburgh. 
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FLOUR EXPORTS GROWING 


There is a common impression in Ca- 
nadian trade circles that foreign trade in 
flour has suffered a severe falling off as 
a result of unsettled conditions in the 
world of commerce, and wherever the 
subject of trade in flour is mentioned 
this supposed factor is greatly deplored. 
The truth is Canada is doing an excellent 
business in flour exports and will, very 
probably, show a total for this crop year 
that will compare favorably with all but 
two of the war years. Total shipments 
to date, since Sept. 1, are well over three 
million barrels, and sales are increasing 
every month. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 


The market for flour is still unsettled, 
and buying spasmodic. The fluctuations 
in prices for spring wheat have a good 
deal of influence on sales of flour. On 
days when wheat is strong, buyers act 
with more courage, but the amount of 
business passing is small. Only imme- 
diate needs are being met by the domes- 
tic trade, but there is a large potential 
demand behind the market that may 
burst into activity at any time. Best 
brands of top patent springs are still sell- 
ing at $10.70 bbl, in bags, and seconds at 
$10.20, less 10c bbl for cash, delivered On- 
tario points. Clears and low grades are 
almost unsalable in this market. 

Ontario winter wheat flour is in poor 
demand at $8.50@8.75 bbl, in secondhand 
jute bags, delivered, Toronto or Montreal. 

A fair volume of sales is being made 
for export, mostly to Great Britain, but 
prices are low and mills complain regard- 
ing profits. Margins are close, and the 
fact that most of the trade is on a basis 
of seaboard clearance limits the number 
of mills that are able to participate. 
Notwithstanding this general position 
with regard to over-sea business, Cana- 
dian mills are managing somehow to 
achieve a good volume of sales. January 
produced the very satisfactory total of 
375,619 bbls shipped to the United King- 
dom and 153,176 to other over-sea coun- 
tries, while exports to the United States 
amounted in the same period to 174,846 
bbls. Latest sales to British importers 
were on a basis of 67@68s per 280 lbs, 
in jute, cif. terms, for export spring 
patents, while winters have been sold at 
67s. Toronto brokers buying winters for 
export are offering mills $8.50 bbl, in 
bulk, seaboard. 

Buyers in the United States are bid- 
ding $9 bbl for top spring patents, $8.50 
for seconds and $8 for Ontario winters, 
in jute bags, delivered, basis New York. 

MILLFEED 


The output of bran and shorts is less 
than normal, but enough to meet the re- 
duced demand that is marking a winter 
of superabundance of other feeding- 
stuffs. In other years there would be a 
shortage at this time, and bran would be 
selling at its high point. As’ matters 
stand, some mills are cutting prices to 
get business. Bran, in mixed car lots, is 
now quoted at $38 ton, and shorts at $36, 
in bags, a reduction of $2 from the price 
of a week ago. Some mills that have 
little mixed car trade are cutting these 
quotations considerably in order to move 
their stocks. 


WHEAT 

Manitoba wheat displayed a good deal 
of strength early in the week, and there 
were many who believed it would rise to 


$2 bu or over before the movement would 
exhaust itself. Later the price turned 
downward. Ontario mills are buying 
steadily on all the breaks. The all-rail 
movement east continues heavy, the rec- 
ord for this winter exceeding all previous 
years. Reports from seaboard note a 
lessening demand for Canadian wheat 
for export, with the result that the pre- 
mium for cash wheat is lower than it was 
a week ago. At the close, on Friday, the 
actual premium paid for cash No. ‘1 
northern was 6c bu. Today’s price for 
No. 1 northern wheat, all-rail, Ontario 
mill points, is $2.1714 bu; No. 2 northern, 
$2.1414; No. 3 northern, $2.101%4. These 
prices show a reduction of 314c bu from 
those of a week ago. 

Ontario winter wheat is in limited sup- 
ply. at steady prices. Sellers are asking 
$2.05 bu, and buyers are offering $2 for 
No. 1 red or white winter, in car lots at 
country points, while mills are paying 
$1.85@1.90 for wagonloads at their doors. 


OATMEAL 


Demand for rolled oats and oatmeal 
does not improve. Mills are hungry for 
business, and competition is keen. Ex- 
porting trade is at a standstill. The re- 
duction in ocean freight rates, of which 
news was given a week ago, came too late 
to be of much service to Canadian mills 
on this season’s business. At present, 
sales are confined to domestic markets 
and prices are close to cost. Rolled oats 
are quoted at $3.25@3.35 per bag of 90 
lbs, delivered Ontario points; oatmeal, 
in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent over rolled 
oats, 

COARSE GRAINS 

The market is glutted with oats and 
other feeding grains, and farmers are 
not pressing their stocks for sale. No. 2 
white Ontario oats, 47@49c bu; barley, 
80@85c; rye, $1.50@1.55; buckwheat, 95c 
@$1; No. 3 American yellow corn, 93c, 
—in cars, country points. 

NOTES 

Pearson Bros., Chippawa, Ont., have 
fitted up a new bakery and restaurant, 
and are now open for business. 

A flour mill at Pictou, Nova Scotia, be- 
longing to the Atlantic Milling Co., was 
burned Feb. 15. The loss is placed at 
$20,000. 

E. R. McDonald, formerly manager of 
the Sudbury Flour Mills, Ltd., is now lo- 
cated with the Bennett Milling Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

H. Marmaduke, special representative 
of the Alsop Process Co., St. Louis, was 
in Toronto on Friday in the interest of 
his company. 

Reports from Montreal say that bread 
is selling at 914c per 24-oz loaf in that 
city. The reason is that one big chain 
of stores has cut the price below what 
bread costs to manufacture. 


The surcharge on Canadian freight 
rates, covering shipments to points in the 
United States and intended to provide 
for the premium on American dollars, 
has been fixed at 8 per cent for the two 
weeks ending Feb. 28. 

The ocean freight rate on flour from 
Canada to leading British ports has been 
reduced to 321%4c per 100 lbs. This is 
supposed to be on a parity with the 30c 
rate in the United States. The difference 
is being used to pay the premium on 
American dollars where shipment is made 
via United States ports. 

James McLaughlin, Owen Sound, Ont., 
who has been prominent in Canada as a 
manufacturer of biscuits during the last 
35 or 40 years, died Feb. 12, aged 87. 
Mr. McLaughlin came originally from 
Scotland, and has had a fine career in 
the province of Ontario as a business 
man and public spirited citizen. 


Reports from the town of Inverness, 
Nova Scotia, say financial stringency in 
that community is so great that flour 
dealers are unable to pay for supplies 
of flour to keep the public in bread. 
Many of the men employed in mines are 
out of work, and presumably the store- 
keepers are obliged to give them credit, 
which lessens the merchants’ capacity to 
pay for fresh supplies. 

Toronto bakers say they cannot give 
the public a reduction in bread until 
flour is considerably under its present 
price. They state that the cost of wages 
and other ingredients is holding up the 
price of bread. This would seem to be 
the case, judging from the fact that 
whereas a year ago flour was selling at 
$13.40 bbl and bread at 11@12c per 24-o0z 
loaf, the cost of flour is now $10.70 bbl, 
and bread is still at 11@12c per 24-oz 
loaf. 

The oatmeal millers of Ontario are de- 
lighted to have at least received a meas- 
ure of justice from the ocean steamship 
companies. in the way of a restoration of 
the old parity between rates on flour and 
oatmeal. Before the war this was a 
standard factor in the trade, but since 
the armistice steamship companies have 
been charging extortionate prices for the 
carriage of oatmeal, and there-has been 
no relation whatever between these prices 
and those charged for flour. The rate 
on oatmeal and flour from Canada to 
leading British ports is now 32\%4c per 
100 lbs. 


WESTERN CANADA 

Wiynirec, Man., Feb. 19.—The flour 
market continues quiet throughout west- 
ern Canada. There is very little busi- 
ness being transacted in either domestic 
or export markets. A reduction, which 
has been expected for some weeks, of 50c 
on all grades in the price of flour came 
on Tuesday. 

Today’s quotations: top patent spring 
wheat flour, in cars or mixed cars, de- 
livered Fort William, Winnipeg, and 
corresponding territory, $10.65 bbl, in 
98-lb jute bags; second patents, $10.05; 
first clears, $9. For 30-day terms, 10c 
bbl is added, and for 60-day terms, 20c. 


WHEAT 


The wheat market showed an advance 
of 5%c at the beginning of the week. 
The rise was rather too quick to be. per- 
manent, and a steady decline took place 
later, partly due to the wire trouble .oc- 
casioned by the big storm and the almost 
complete absence of outside news. It is 
reported that green bugs are prevalent 
in 18 couhties, and that farmers are re- 
fusing to sell wheat on account of the 
damage already done to the growing 
crops, which is stated as 5 to 15 per cent. 

There are many holders of grain who 
have $2 in mind as the price they will re- 
ceive, and whenever the cash value of 
wheat gets near this figure, sufficient of- 
ferings come out to satisfy the demand. 
Stocks of wheat at terminals continue 
small, even Fort William showing only a 
very small increase in the week. The 
market undertone is firm. Inspections 
for the week amounted to 2,100 cars, 
against 2,894 last week. 

Following are the prices of No. 1 
northern for each day of the week end- 
ing Feb. 19: 





co-—Futures——, 


Cash May July 
WOR, 26 icstscses $1.97% $1.85% $1.70 % 
Feb. 16 ..c.ccecs 1.97 1.89 1.74% 
Feb, 16 ....+..+. 1.94% 1.86% 1.73% 
Ved, 17 wcccccess 1.92% 1.84% 1.72% 
Feb. 18 wcccsises 1.89 1.83 1.73% 
Fed, 19 cscccsoce 1.91 1.85 1.74% 

OATMEAL 


There is very little activity in this mar- 
met, and prices remain unchanged. Quo- 
tations: rolled oats, $2.35@2.50 per 80-lb 


bag; oatmeal, $2.90@3.10 per 98-lb bag, 
—delivered, Winnipeg territory. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Coarse grains are following to some ex- 
tent the fluctuations in wheat. Demand 
is, however, very indifferent, both from a 
domestic and an export standpoint. This 
week shows an increase of %,¢ on oats, 
13%c on barley and %c on rye. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 49%c 
bu; No. 3 Canadian western barley, 
8514¢c; rye, $1.65,—in store, Fort William. 

RYE FLOUR 

There is a more hopeful feeling in this 
market, and export inquiries have been 
coming forward. Quotations: best pat- 
ents, $10 bbl, in 98-lb bags; medium 
grades, $9; dark, $6; rye meal, $7.50,— 
delivered, Winnipeg territory. 


NOTES 


Thomas Kuzma has bought the Kirkby 
bakery at Lethbridge, Alta. and will 
hereafter operate same. 


Stocks of wheat in store at Fort Wil- 
liam today amounted to nearly 16,000,000 
bus, of which fully 14,000,000 were grad- 
ed No. 3 northern and better. 


The Canadian government and the of- 
ficials of its ocean steamship lines are 
co-operating in the development of trade 
in transpacific countries. It is expected 
that satisfactory results will follow. 


A fairly good demand exists. The 
general price for bran is $35 ton, in bags, 
delivered, mixed car lots, Manitoba 
points, and shorts $37, although some 
Winnipeg mills are selling bran at $32 
and shorts at $32@34, delivered. 


A new baking company has taken over 
the shops of Campbell Bakery, Ltd., and 
Western Canada Bakeries, Ltd., Edmon- 
ton, Alta. The new company has a Do- 
minion charter, and is capitalized at 
$500,000. James McGavin is president, 
and A. C. Fleming vice president and 
sales manager. 


With the possibility of the United 
States placing an import duty on Cana- 
dian wheat, the rush of the western farm- 
ers to get their product across the inter- 
national border is continuing. On the 
Soo line alone, which crosses the border 
of North -Portal, Sask., over 1,000 cars 
have passed since the first of the year. 


According to A. Wilson, seed grain 
commissioner, less than one fourth of the 
total wheat yield in the three prairie 
provinces now remains to be marketed. 
About 133,000,000 bus of the 1920 crop 
have been marketed; 40,000,000 bus are 
required for next year’s seed, leaving 
50,000,000 bus marketable wheat still in 
the country. 


Winnipeg experienced a severe storm 
on Wednesday, the wind attaining a ve- 
locity of 36 miles per hour. The storm 
brought down many of the wires, and 
the official quotation boards were forced 
to rely on private wires for Chicago 
prices, while none at all were available 
from Minneapolis or Duluth. Communi- 
cation was impossible and, as a result, 
the trading in the pits for that day was 
of small volume and a local character. 


Out of 40 cars which arrived in Cal- 
gary over the week-end for inspection, 
only five contained wheat. Members of 
the Calgary Grain Exchange expressed 
the opinion that the bulk of the wheat 
crop has moved out of the province. This 
is supported by the fact that many of 
the country elevators have closed for the 
season. The effect of this will be to 
maintain wheat prices, as millers carry 
short stocks and will have to come into 
the market later. 

L. E. Gray. 
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Less business was done this week than 
last. It was so bad last week that it did 
not seem as if it could be worse, but it 
was. The unstable condition of the wheat 
market has served to check any awak- 
ened interest in flour and stimulus to 
sales almost as soon as started. Such 


‘ spurts of buying are short-lived, and do 
not have a fair chance to get under way. 


For example, there has recently been an 
advance of 281%4,c in March wheat, and 
25c in May, in which the trade apparent- 
y had little faith, and this is now being 
‘ollowed by recessions. It is this sort of 
thing which prevents any new buying 
movement from lasting. 

If there could be reasonable stability 
in the wheat market, buyers might feel 
encouraged to anticipate their wants a 
little. As it is, they come into the mar- 
ket only under pressure and when lit- 
erally forced to do so. This is the char- 
acter of the only buying which is taking 
place. A curious instance was cited this 
week of a buyer who has been ordering 
flour shipped, giving specifications, when 
he had none bought; in other words, his 
need of flour has been so pressing that 
he has furnished directions before actual- 
ly making the purchase. 

Millers rather incline to the opinion 
that erratic wheat markets may prevail 
for the balance of the crop year and 
that buyers will continue on a hand-to- 
mouth basis in their purchases. It is 
quite useless to ask for a forecast of 
future prices. There is the widest di- 
vergence of opinion, and no one is will- 
ing to base any action on his market 
forecasts. One Chicago prognosticator 
is being humorously quoted as saying 
that the market has turned, but that the 
Chicago wheat pit does. not know it. 
There is noticeable, however, a feeling 
cropping out every once in a while that 
a decided bulge may take place later in 
the crop, particularly if it becomes clear 
that supplies of wheat in the country are 
short and if unfavorable symptoms de- 
velop in the growing wheat now in the 
ground. 

A bad feature of the situation, as one 
millerm expresses it, is that flour can be 
sold only on the sharp breaks and wheat 
can be bought only on the sharp bulges. 
The problem is, How is the miller to 
make any money under such conditions? 
This statement comes pretty near ex- 
pressing the situation, and it.is difficult 
to see how any money is to be made un- 
der such conditions, particularly when the 
price of feed is declining. 

One Toledo miller reported an export 
sale of soft winter wheat flour this week, 
the second for this mill, and also for 
Toledo, on the crop. The sale was not 
a large one, but was notable, as none of 
the other mills have made any export 
sales thus far. Cables have Leen ex- 
changed, and there is evidence of interest 
and the desire to do business. Millers 
have the idea that they are constantly 
getting nearer to workable prices, and 
that some business will be done _later, 
after the retirement of the Royal Com- 
mission on April 1, if not before. 

Importers in Holland have been show- 
ing interest in forming mill connections 
for both corn goods and wheat flour. 
Some of them are writing direct to mills 
of this section, and others are inquiring 
through this office. Millers are of the 
opinion that business with the continent 
should not be undertaken unless it can 
be done on an absolutely safe basis, pre- 
cluding the possibility of a loss. The 
terms suggested by them are confirmed 


credit in New York with order, drafts 
payable against inland documents, or 
through bill of lading, instead of ocean 
bill. The business must be done on too 
close a margin and subject to too many 
hazards for other terms. The number of 
inquiries from Holland would seem to 
indicate a strong drift this way for part 
of their supplies. It is suspected that 
some of the Holland demand may be of 
German origin. 
MILLFEED 


The week showed a marked change in 
the millfeed situation. There was notable 
improvement in the demand for and sale 
of bran. Quite a number of sales were 
made, and one miller got rid of his en- 
tire accumulation of feed. Middlings, 
however, show no such improvement and 
are still very slow of sale, with scarcely 
any demand. It is presumed that stocks 
of bran are getting low and require re- 

lenishment. Middlings are expected to 
e in better demand later on when the 
season comes for feeding little pigs. 
Bran sold at $27, and middlings at $25.50, 
in 100’s, during the week, f.o.b. Toledo. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.84@ 
1.87, Toledo rate points, for No. 2 red 
wheat, Feb. 18; country millers in the 
interior were paying $1.50@2 for wagon 
wheat at mill door, an average price be- 
ing $1.71. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 

Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This week .......sseseeees 16,200 34 


EMSe WOOK icccccccccvcsice 21,400 44% 
WORF GRO ciccccsreesetocss 19,800 41 
TWO Years ABO ......esceee 18,100 38 
Three years ago ......ss6s 8,500 17% 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 

and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 

as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 

with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1920 and 1919: 


No. . Capacity Output Pet. 
BOBRP sc ccccce 29 176,100 62,107 35 


1921f......-+. 23 129,900 52,058 40 
19BO. wvcccecs 8 67,200 33,250 49 
pt) | ee 11 82,560 26,180 32 

tWeek ending 


*Week ending Feb. 19. 
Feb, 12. 


L. B. TEMPLETON COMPANY EXPANDS 


The L. B. Templeton Co., broker in 
flour and feed, 611 Knights of Pythias 
Building, Indianapolis, Ind., has recently 
moved into a new office at the above ad- 
dress, and increased its facilities for do- 
ing a larger business. Associated with 
Mr. Templeton are W. R. Moore, giving 
attention to merchandise brokerage lines, 
and James C. Rarey, who will travel the 
state of Indiana, specializing on feeds. 
Mr. Rarey has represented the Quaker 
Oats Co. on feeds in Indiana for 10 or 
12 years and, consequently, is in an ex- 
cellent position, both by experience and 
acquaintance in the trade, to build un 
the feed end of the business. 

The company is looking for desirable 
accounts in flour and feed to represent 
in the state of Indiana, and has made 
notable progress since starting, about two 
years ago. 

NOTES 


William Agricola, operating a bakery 
at Mason, Ohio, recently failed, owing 
several jobbers for flour. 

W. E. Boeke, representing the Cas- 
cade (Mont.) Milling & Elevator Co., 
called at this office this week. 

David C. Anderson, president National 
Milling Co., went to Indianapolis, Ind., 
Friday night for the week-end, and ex- 
pects to return early next week. 

George C. Bailey, of E. W. Bailey & 
Co., Montpelier, Vt., was in Toledo this 


week calling on the National Milling Co., 
which he represents in Vermont. 


F. L. Roy, of the Aviston (Ill.) Mill- 
ing Co. has been in Cincinnati, calling on 
the trade with C. H. Wiltshire, the rep- 
resentative of the mill in this section. 


The Weber Flour Mills Corporation 
moved its district sales office this week 
from the Spitzer Building to 2014 Second 
National Bank Building, Toledo. J. F. 
Hall is district sales manager. 


G. A. Bennett, president and general 
manager of the Bennett Milling Co, 
Grafton, Ohio, was married Jan. 29 to 
Miss Helen Clark, at Medina, Ohio. They 
are in the East on a wedding trip. 


The Durst Milling Co., Dayton, Ohio, 
reports that there would be a much bet- 
ter demand for flour if the shops would 
open up and resume work. With no 
work the people are on half rations, and 
some city men are going to the country 
and offering to work at $2.50 per day. 


The Mid-West Flour Mills Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, reports having received an 
inquiry for 10,000 bbls straight soft 
wheat flour for February shipment for 
export. It later developed that the for- 
eign buyer bought Manchurian flour at 
$1 bbl less. The flour was for North 
Africa. r 


According to the report of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, stocks of wheat 
back in Ohio are 9,970,000 bus, compared 
with 16,780,000 a year ago. Wheat on 
farms 7,800,000, as compared with II,- 
100,000 last year; in mills and country 
elevators 2,170,000, compared with 5,- 
778,000 last year. 


The officers of the Cincinnati Grain 
and Hay Exchange recently elected for 
the ensuing year are Henry M. Brouse 
president, John DeMolet first vice presi- 
dent, R. S. Fitzgerald second vice presi- 
dent, B. H. Wess treasurer, Elmer H. 
Heile secretary, and B. J. Drummond 
executive secretary. 


J. H. Scull, of the~Detroit office of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., W. M. 
Elward, representing the Atkinson Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, F. E. Browder, as- 
sistant manager Hubbard Milling Co., 
Mankato, Minn., and H. W. Welton, rep- 
resentative of the mill in Ohio, called at 
this office this week. 





EVANSVILLE 


Evansvitre, Inp., Feb. 19.—With the 
exception of [gleheart Bros., whose mills 
are running full time, Evansville millers 
are still complaining of an almost hand- 
to-mouth business, with working hours 
only during daylight—that is to say, the 
10-hour day. There is no demand, aside 
from the regular trade. Millers are hop- 
ing that the incoming national adminis- 
tration will make a change in the han- 
dling of the foreign trade, and give them 
an opportunity to compete in the Euro- 
pean markets. The continued shipment 
of wheat to Europe at cheap prices is 
curtailing the business of this country, so 
far as the flour mills are concerned, al- 
most to the point of crippling them in 
many instances. 

During the week 17,000 bbls flour have 
been produced and sold in 98-lb sacks. 
This is about two thirds of the capacity 
of Evansville mills. The prices for the 
different patents and straights have re- 
mained practically the same as last week. 
Wheat has dropped to $1.90 in Evans- 
ville, and $1.86 at stations. 

Millfeed has firmed up some, but the 
price has not shown any material change. 
The prices are $29 for bran, $30 for 
mixed feed, and $31 for shorts, carloads, 
sacked. 

NOTES 


J. L. Knauss, president of the Phoenix 
flour mills, will go to Chicago next week 
to attend a meeting of the trustees of 
Elmhurst College, a finishing school for 
ministers of the Evangelical faith. Mr. 
Knauss has been a member of the board 
for many years. 


Wilbur Erskine, president of the Akin- 
Erskine mills, was re-elected treasurer 


of Evansville College this week. This 


college is a denominational one, under 
the auspices of the Methodist Episcopal 
church, and at present is occupying tem- 
porary quarters in this city. A large 
acreage near the city will be utilized this 
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ear by the erection of permanent build- 
gs, at an estimated cost of $500,000. 
W. W. Ross. 





INDIANAPOLIS 

Inpranapouis, Inp., Feb. 19.—Higher 
levels in grain prices were relented in 
flour quotations in Indiana this week, the 
range at the close being 50c bbl or more 
over that of last week. Most Hoosier 
millers reported a fair volume of orders 
the first three days; later, they slowed 
down. Buyers seemed to fear there soon 
would be a decline. 

Soft winter wheat patents today were 
quoted for shipment in car lots at $9.50 
@10 bbl, 98-lb cotton basis, an advance 
of 50c in the minimum and 25c in the 
maximum. Hard winter patents and 
spring patents were offered at $9.25@ 
9.75. In both instances, the minimum 
jumped 50c and the maximum 25c. 
Clears were priced at $4.75@7.25, an 
increase of 50c in both the minimum 
and maximum, 

Although sales slowed down as the 
week advanced, millers generally were 
better satisfied with the outlook. Some 
close observers pointed to the wm | of 
wheat during one day of the week to 
rally 4c bu on export sales of only 240,- 
000 bus, saying this showed plainly the 
strength underlying the market. Con- 
siderable low grade flour has been sold 
for export in this territory recently, aid- 
ing in relieving the market of a drag 
and making way for a general improve- 
ment. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of wheat flour by mills in In- 
dianapolis, with a weekly capacity of 
22,800 bbls, and ye oy of grain and 
stocks in store, in bushels, the latter as 
of Feb. 18, with comparisons for corre- 
sponding periods, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
34 


This WOOK .cccccccccedtecce 7,663 

Limst Week. 2... .ccccccccccce 6,780 30 
We ED av ea ctiestkbecéoue 8,861 39 
Two years AGO ....c.cccece 6,809 30 

INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 
In Out 

WERE ccccvepccccdccccece S2,000 ceece 
GOO CS eFccwedcdadsiccedteces 217,000 185,000 
OOtS cccsccsccccccsecccoes 180,000 92,000 
BPS cvsccceccccsccccsevecce E606 83s seven 


STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
This week ... 103,610 435,930 378,230 .... 
Year ago ..... 461,690 393,290 48,790 7,680 
Two years ago 256,240 470,020 298,370 13,000 


CORN PRODUCTS 

Corn products sold in a considerably 
increased volume this week, compared 
with the preceding fortnight. A stronger 
corn market and generally diminishing 
supplies of the manufactured goods were 
held responsible. For the second con- 
secutive week quotations showed an ad- 
vance of 10c per 100 Ibs. Until a week 
ago, prices had been unchanged since 
Dec. 29. 


Grits: are available for shipment in 
car lots at $2.15 per 100 lbs, sacked. 
Meal is quoted at $2.05, hominy at $2.65, 
hominy flakes at $2.25, cerealine at $2.95, 
and corn flour at $3.35. 


MILLFEED 

Demand for millfeed has been about 
equal to the output of the mills, which 
have not been running in any instance at 
more than 50 per cent of capacity. Hom- 
iny feed was offered for shipment in car 
lots at $28 ton, bulk, and $30, sacked. 
In wheat feeds, the ruling level at the 
end of the week was $25.50 ton for bran, 
$27.50 for mixed feed and $29.50 for 
middlings. 

NOTES 


John A. Reis, sales manager of the 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, was in 
Louisville on business this week. 


Appointment of a receiver for the 
Southard Baking Co., Indianapolis, is 
asked in a suit that has been filed by 
Schnull & Co., Indianapolis. 

Crackers and milk are being supplied 
in lunches to 226 pupils who have been 
found te be undernourished in the public 
schools at Wabash. The work is being 
carried on by the Wabash County Anti- 
Tuberculosis Society. 

The estate of Hezekiah Griffith, pio- 
neer Columbus grain dealer, who died 
recently, is valued at $200,000, $150,000 
personal property and $50,000 real estate. 
The heirs are A. T. Griffith, a son, a 
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daughter, and two grandchildren. Charles 
M. Setzer is administrator. 


Dates for the annual convention of the 
Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Association of 
Indiana, at Wabash, this year, have been 
announced as March 3-4. The Federated 
Marketing System, a co-operative buying 
and selling organization of all independ- 
ent farmers’ organizations in the state, 
will be explained in detail. 


John A. Thompson, of Edinburg, grain 
elevator operator and banker, who died 
recently and who was widely known in 
milling circles in Indiana, left no will, 
although his estate is estimated at $1,- 
000,000, according to his close friends. 
Frank D. Thompson, of Edinburg, his 
son, has been named as administrator. 
There are three heirs, Mr. Thompson’s 
widow, the son and a daughter, all of 
Edinburg. 


The 7c loaf of bread has appeared in 
Jeffersonville. One grocer there began 
selling a 1-lb loaf at that price this 
week. Others still are asking 8c. In In- 
dianapolis one of the large department 
stores is selling a 1-lb loaf for 8c, or two 
loaves for lic. A big baking company, 
which delivers directly to homes, is sell- 
ing 1-lb loaves for 9c. In practically all 
groceries, however, the. retail price for 
the loaf is 10c. ; 


Frederick Prange, 86 years old, who 
in 1880 started in the grain and flour 
business in the old Pearl mill in Indian- 
apolis, died Wednesday at his home in 
this city. He was active in the trade 
until 1912, when he retired. Mr. Prange 
was born Nov. 10, 1834, in Germany, and 
came to the United States in 1854. Sur- 
viving are a widow, two daughters, and 
two sons. Funeral services were ar- 
ranged for Sunday. 


Judge W. S. Ellis, of the Madison 
County Superior Court at Anderson, has 
sustained demurrers by Herman Reger, 
a grain raiser, to the complaint of Harry 
Groff, Everett Hooker and John Colvin, 
who sued Reger for the difference in the 
price of corn, which they contracted for 
at $1.65 bu, and the price of 75¢ bu pre- 
vailing when it was delivered. They con- 
tended they had agreed to pay Reger the 
difference, if corn went higher than $1.65 
bu, when they were ready to take it. 
Reger’s defense was that the proposition 
suggested gambling. Judge Ellis also 
decided that the element of chance taken 
on a contract with the understanding that 
it was to gain or lose was a form of 
gambling, and that the plaintiffs there- 
fore had no recourse. 

Epwarp H, Zrecner. 





VIRGINIA 


Norrotx, Va., Feb. 19.—Fluctuations 
in the market make it extremely difficult 
to find a basis for flour purchases, ac- 
cording to local dealers. Local buyers 
who had expected to come into the mar- 
ket for limited quantities when prices 
reached a satisfactory level were sur- 
prised at the sharp advances which re- 
sulted earlier in the week; but declines 
later have brought quotations to approxi- 
mately the levels of-last week. Demand 
for flour is fairly steady, but jobbers 
and retailers are buying only for bare 
necessities. Winter wheat patents are 
offered at $9.25@10.25 bbl, Kansas hard 
wheat patents at $9@10, and northwest- 
ern spring patents at $9.25@10. 

Feed continues very dull, and dealers 
report little or no demand from the 
South. Winter wheat bran has dropped 
to $33.50@35, winter wheat middlings to 
$33@36, and standard middlings to 
$27.50@29. Other classes are entirely in- 
active. 


NOTES 


The price of the ordinary loaf of bread 
has been reduced by many local retailers 
to 8c, while the 20-o0z loaf is being sold 
for 12c. 

Claims for overcharge or reparations 
for losses in shipments over common car- 
riers during the period of federal con- 
trol, and over federal controlled carriers, 
are to be filed before the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission by March 1, according 
to announcement received here this week, 
and a number of local shippers are pre- 
paring their papers. 

JoserH A. Lesuiz, 


—_—_— 
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Just when it began to look as though 
buyers were ready to take a firmer grip 
on the situation, entirely changing their 
attitude from making purchases only for 
immediate needs, the wheat market took 
a tumble and put a quietus on.a great 
deal of prospective business. However, 
the continued purchase of spot stocks is 
helping to purge this market of much of 
the resale stuff that has for several weeks 
been offered under mill limits, causing 
downward pressure on general price lev- 
els. 

The local trade has not been at all 
in sympathy with the recent advance in 
wheat prices and since these have taken 
a downward turn, -buyers are waiting to 
see how low they will go. The export 
demand still continues fairly strong. 
Quite a number of small lots were actu- 
ally worked, and persistent reports had 
it that Germany, Czecho-Slovakia and 
Poland were all in the market for large 
quantities of flour, mostly first and sec- 
ond clears. This business, if it develops, 
will be worked almost entirely through 
New York exporters. It was further 
reported that some business with Ger- 
many had been worked through Holland 
importers, and in such cases the financial 
end of the transaction was of course 
taken care of by the Holland buyer, 
which made it perfectly safe for the 
American exporter. 

A good deal of the attention of ex- 
porters is now being centered on the de- 
velopment of conditions in the United 
Kingdom markets, which they feel will 
eventually bring satisfactory amounts of 
business. The time when the control 
period there expires, which is March 31, 
is being anxiously awaited, and exporters 
here are making preparation to meet any 
requirements from those markets which 
may come at that time. Already some 
small lots have been worked direct to 
British exporters, and are regarded as 
forerunners of larger business to come. 

General quotations: spring fancy pat- 
ents, $10@11; standard patents, $9@9.50; 
clears, $6.50@7.50; soft winter straights, 
$8@8.50; hard winter straights, $9.10@ 
9.60; first clears, $6.50@7.25; rye, $8.75 
@9.75,—all in jute. 


NOTES 


The Fleischmann Co. announces that 
at a recent election of officers Daniel P. 
Woolley, manager of the department of 
sales promotion, was elected a vice presi- 
dent. 


The directors of Arkell & Smiths, bag 
manufacturers, Canajoharie, N. Y., an- 
nounce that Parkin Thomas Sowden has 
recently been elected first vice president 
of the company. 


The Harry R. Gordon Co., flour and 
sugar, has leased the entire building at 
108 Wall Street. This company handles 
the sale in the metropolitan district of 
the product of several of the mills of 
the Kansas Flour Mills Co. 


An involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
was filed in the federal court last week 
against Hannevig & Co., a banking, for- 
eign exchange and shipping concern with 
offices at 189 Broadway, and Christoffer 
Hannevig, individually. The liabilities 
were said to amount to $8,000,000, and 
the free assets to about $500,000. 


Among the millers to visit New York 
last week were August J. Bulte, first vice 
president and general manager Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas City; 
J. O. Laird, assistant manager Updike 


Milling Co., Omaha; Franklin Edwards, 
secretary and —~ wa Marshall ( Minn.) 
Milling Co., and G. M. Hamm, sales 
manager Hoyland Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City. 


The White Star Line recently pur- 
chased the German steamship Bismarck, 
the largest vessel in the world, from the 
Reparation Committee, and will put it 
in passenger and mail service between 
Cherbourg and New York. The vessel, 
which is of 56,000 tons, was built at 
Hamburg for the former Hamburg 
American Line, and is twice the size of 
the ill-fated Lusitania. 


Directors of the Quaker Oats Co. have 
reduced the quarterly dividend on the 
common stock from 3 to 1% per cent. 
The usual quarterly dividend of 14% per 
cent on the preferred stock was declared, 
payable May 31, on stock of record May 
2. The common stock dividend is pay- 
able April 15 on stock of record April 
1. The Quaker Oats Co. has written 
down all invenjories to cost or market 
price, whichever is lower. The annual 
report will be published about Feb. 24. 





BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 19.—The local flour 
situation is still unstable and unsettled, 
through frequent shifting of prices and 
general lack of demand. Millers, appar- 
ently, are becoming nervous regarding 
the lack of inquiry for flour from the 
trade in New England, and are showing 
some pressure to sell. This is evident 
by the fact that some of the spring wheat 
mills in Minneapolis have instructed their 
agents here to quietly intimate that for 
any fair-sized bids for flour a liberal 
reduction from asking prices would be 
considered, and in some instances, con- 
cessions of 25c or more per bbl have 
been made. 

The one redeeming feature is_ that 
stocks carried by the trade are being 
steadily reduced. Supplies are much 
lower than normal, while receipts for do- 
mestic use are running exceptionally 
light. During this week less than 20,000 
bbls flour were received for local con- 
sumption, while last week showed still 
smaller arrivals. 

During the week, values were advanced 
materially, but these advances were fol- 
lowed generally by a similar decline, so 
that the market today is practically un- 
changed from last week. While spring 
and hard winter wheat flours are easy, 
soft winter flours are steady and show 
relatively more firmness than _ other 
grades, although the demand is no better. 

Corn pfoducts are in moderate de- 
mand, with prices on white goods 25@ 
50c per 100 lbs higher than a week ago. 
Yellow corn goods have advanced lic, 
with the market tending higher. There 
is a good demand for oatmeal, with a 
firmer market reported for rolled and cut 
and ground. 


NOTES 


The Somerville Hay & Grain Co., Inc., 
Cambridge, Mass., has been formed, with 
$3,000 capital. 

Visitors on the floor of the Chamber 
of Commerce the past week include E. 
P. McKenna, Chicago; P. W. Connor, 
New York City; J. W. Honeysette, 
Philadelphia, and Frank H. Knighton, 
of Samuel Knighton & Son, New York 
City. 

The Boston Flour & Grain Club, com- 
posed largely of members of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, will hold its an- 
nual dinner, March 4, at the City Club. 
Alex S. McDonald is president of the 
club, Warren G. Torrey vice president, 
and Frank E. Perkins is secretary- 
treasurer. Frank E. Sands and James T. 
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Knowles are members of the executive 
committee. The club has a membership 
of nearly 150. 

Louis W. DePass. 


ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., Feb. 19.—There was 
some confidence early in the week, or 
would have been had wheat prices held. 
Following wheat, some of the mills ad- 
vanced flour prices 35@65c bbl on spring 
patents, and on first clears 25@35c. 
There was, however, considerable inquiry. 
Some of the mills were conservative in 
their advances on spring patents and did 
not go quite the limit in following wheat. 
In such cases there was less reason for 
following the market down, and some 
mills have held prices steady at the ad- 
vance made. One or two went to $11 on 
spring patents, and promptly cut that 
price 25c late in the week. 

Principal prices of spring wheat flours: 
patents, $10.50@10.75 bbl, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston; local, $10.50; straights, 
$10, cotton 98’s, local; bakers patent, 
$10.35, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; first 
clears (some sales), $7.50@8.40, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $8; low grade 
slow at $4.50@4.90, jute, car lots, Boston. 

Some of the soft wheat mills here are 
in fair shape so far as business goes, 
with enough flour sold to keep them 
grinding for three or four weeks. There 
were some sales early in the week, but 
with the easier tone in the wheat market 
the trade reacted, and for two or three 
days, bids have been under the market 
and hence merely nominal. Reports have 
it that some country mills which sold 
quite freely a fortnight ago when the 
wheat market lacked support, failed to 
cover, and find themselves today without 
wheat in any amount. Further, farmers 
are not inclined to sell on the present 
market. Mills are offering $1.65@1.75 
bu, delivered at the mill door. Shippers 
are asking as high as $1.85. Winter 
straights are up 10c, and quoted at $8.85 
bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, 
$9.50. 

Rye flour was slack, with prices steady 
and largely nominal. Best white brands 
were quoted at $9.50 bbl, cotton 98’s, car 
lots, Boston. Western brands, jobbed 
here, dull, with light $9.50 bbl, medium 
$9, and dark $8.50, all cotton 98’s. 

There is a better demand for millfeed, 
with prices slanting up. Today, mills 
want around $1.50 more for bran and 
$2@3 more for middlings. Some mills 
are sold ahead, and all this will help out 
on the flour end of the business. Prin- 
cipal quotations: spring bran, $31@31.50 
ton, sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $37; 
winter bran, $32@34, sacked, mostly 
local; spring middlings, $38@34, sacked, 
car lots. Boston; local, $37; winter mid- 
dlings, $33@35, sacked, mostly local. Rye 
feed firmer, with prices $1@2 higher, and 
quoted at $32@34 ton, sacked, mostly 
local trade. Western feed firmer, with 
prices reflecting the strength. Ground 
oats $38 ton, and corn meal $35, both 
bulk, jobbing basis. Corn meal, table 
quality, steady at $2 per 100 lbs, small 
quantities. 





ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
ee WOE sik e cnt caavese’ 7,700 41 
Last week .......cecceeeee 9,100 47 


Of this week’s total, 5,950 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,150 winter and 600 
rye. 

NOTES 

Morgan Thistle, of the Federal Mill 
& Elevator Co., Lockport, was here this 
week, calling on his milling friends. 

Eleanor F. Fien, 12-year-old daughter 
of George F. Fien, treasurer of the 
Macauley-Fien Milling Co., died yester- 
day, after a long illness. 

The strike at Main’s bakery has not 
been settled. The striking employees are 
affiliated with Bakers’ Union 14, and it 
is declared that they will remain out 
until the matter of wages, hours and 
working conditions is settled. 

Announcement comes from Albany 
that the state conservation commission 
will auction off water power developed 
from the barge canal. This action is of 
direct interest to owners of several flour 
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mills in. this city which develop water 


er on raceways drawing from the 
arge canal harbor. 
T. W. Kwapr. 





BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., Feb. 19.—The fluc- 
tuation in wheat is again blamed for buy- 
ers remaining out of the flour market for 
any quantity, and it is now believed that 
there will be no buying of consequence 
while the price of flour remains above 
$9 for the t patents. The purchasers 
were forced into the market by neces- 
sity, and it would appear that quite a 
number were in that fix, as the mills did 
a considerably larger business this week 
than last. he quantity, however, was 
small, and those who bought were not 
particularly concerned regarding price, 
so long as it was the brand they wanted. 
This kept the mills going when a shut- 
down otherwise would have been neces- 
sary in most cases, as the mills have 
about reached the end of their orders 
on the books. 

Prices were lower by about 20c on the 
best patent and bakers patent, but the 
latter was more unsettled, some of the 
mills again showing a disposition to get 
business, regardless of price. It is said 
that very low prices were quoted for the 
best bakers without getting a response. 

There was a continued active inquiry 
for first and second clear, and a number 
of small lots were sold. The mills hav- 
ing any amount on hand are not worrying 
over its disposition. Just enough is being 
sold to keep the stock down where it 
will not be burdensome, as millers believe 
the time is near at hand when both first 
and second clears will be wanted badly 
enough to bring a profit, instead of tak- 
ing a loss, as at present. Rye flour 
continues dull, and there was no change 
in prices this week. 

It is difficult to get the retailer to 
buy above a week’s supply. The house- 
wife is taking very little this year, and 
grocers say she is buying more bread. 
Prices were advanced 50c early this week, 
later dropping back 25c, leaving the best 
family patent at $10.50 today. 

Kansas mill representatives here are 
selling a little flour, and say the pros- 
pects are good. The range of prices has 
narrowed since the small millers’ wheat 
supplies have been cut off, as it usually 
is at this season of the year. Prices de- 
clined about 25c this week, short patent 
being offered at $9.75@10.10, and stand- 
ard patent at $9@9.50, Buffalo rate 
points. 

The Canadian mills were not offering 
flour in this market this week, and there 
was little inquiry. 

Millfeeds have become scarce in this 
market, and prices have been advanced, 
bran going up $2 and middlings $3.50 
for the week, with some of the mills 
quoting even $1 more, and not anxious 
to sell any quantity. The heavier feeds 
were unchanged, and demand very light. 
There has been an active call this week 
for bran and middlings, with probably 
more of the latter feed being taken. The 
mills, with one or two exceptions, say 
they are sold ahead. The advance in 
feeds does not appear to have been a 
surprise to the jobber, as he expected it 
about this time, and the general feeling 
is that prices are going $3@5 higher 
before we get to grass. 

Stocks in the country dealers’ hands 
are being replenished, as the feeder has 
about used up his home-grown fodder. 
On the whole, bran and middlings are in 
a much stronger position than was ex- 
pected by millers, and prices will 
higher next week, as very little will come 
on the market. 

Canadian mills quote bran at $29.50, 
but have few cars to offer, while mid- 
dlings can be obtained at $28.50 and flour 
middlings at $35, track, Buffalo. Quite 
a fair trade is reported in standard mid- 
dlings. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is strong and 
higher, with a better demand. Table 
meal is in good demand and _ higher. 
Hominy feed higher, and there is consid- 
erable improvement in the trade for 
white and yellow, which are selling at 
the same price. Gluten feed is being 
held at last week’s prices, but some cut- 
ting is reported. Oil meal firmer, the 
mills asking $42, and are sold up for 
February. Cottonseed meal in liberal 


supply, but there is a better inquiry and 
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pow are firm. Brewers’ grains are of- 
fered at $37, and distillers 

at $33.50, track, Buffalo. Malt sprouts 
are quoted at $39.50, track, Buffalo. Al- 
falfa, $30 for No. 1 green asked on track 
here. Milo, No. 3, higher and offerings 
light, with a fair inquiry. 

Buckwheat flour dull and easy at $4.65 
er 100 lbs, in 5-lb paper bags, delivered, 
uffalo. Buckwheat easier, with some 

offerings reported at $5 ton decline. 
Rolled oats in fair demand and stronger. 
Oat feed dull and weak, sacked being of- 
fered at $11, on track, Buffalo. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 

as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
79 


This week ........eeeee0s 131,130 

LeMOt WOOK 2. ceccsccccccce 144,835 87 

WORF OBO occccscecccccsce 76,125 45 

Two years agO .......065% 63,450 38 

Three years ago ......... 155,600 93 
NOTES 


It is said there are no prospects of 
the Oswego Milling Co. being reorgan- 
ized, and that the plant will be sold if a 
buyer can be found. 

The bag trade is reported slow here. 
Quotations: 198’s, cotton, $115 M; burlap 
feed bags, $85; 140’s, jute, flour, $95; 
paper, %-bbl $36, %4-bbl $52.50, 1-16, 
$23.50. 


Stocks of wheat here are 4,200,000 
bus, compared with 8,838,000 in store and 
1,580,000 afloat last year. There are 2,- 
500,000 bus of oats here today, and 460,- 
000 of barley. 

Baker Dishler, of thes Wister Baking 
Corporation, struck a match to light the 
natural gas under a revolving oven. The 
explosion wrecked the place and sent him 
to the hospital. 

The health commissioner of this city 
has declared against the aeaing of 
unwrapped bread to the bakeries. It is 
understood the bakeries are for the ordi- 
nance, and the retailers against it. 

The lake is free of ice off Buffalo, but 
there are predictions of the coldest 
weather of the season for tomorrow. 
Old mariners say there is plenty of time 
for the lake to receive its usual thick 
coating before spring. 

An unfavorable report on the pro- 
posed improvement to the Tonawanda 
harbor has been received from the gov- 
ernment engineers, who say that there 
is not sufficient evidence of development 
of traffic to warrant deepening the har- 
bor. 


Potatoes are selling here at 70c, and 
onions at 65c bu. At this time last year 
they brought $2.75 and $3. The farmer 
is getting $15@18 ton for cabbage, when 
last year it was easy to find buyers at 
$65@70. The hay he was expecting $50 
for will not bring $20. 

E, Banoasser. 





PHILADELPHIA 

PuitaperpniaA, Pa., Feb. 19.—Influ- 
enced by the unsettled wheat market, 
buyers of flour are not much in evidence, 
but purchase only such small lots as they 
need for immediate requirements. There 
is considerable spot stock around avail- 
able below mill limits, and transactions 
are mostly in these. Stocks of flour in 
bakers’ hands, while not large, are suf- 
ficient to enable them to play a waiting 
game and they are hunting “bargains” 
and make purchases only when radical 
concessions are offered. 


NOTES 

Adam D. Bahmer, hay dealer, is re- 
covering from an attack of nervous pros- 
tration. 

The Buffalo Flour Milling Co. has been 
proposed for membership in the Com- 
mercial Exchange. 

M. F. Baringer and Charles S. Cole- 
man, grain and ‘feed merchants, are 
recreating in Florida. 

John C. Wilson, hay and feed mer- 
chant, and wife, will be in Daytona, Fla., 
for the next six weeks. 

The Rehms bakeshop has been incor- 
porated at Indiana, Pa., by William J. 
Jack, with $5,000 capital. 

The flour mill of the Easton (Md.) 
Milling Co., owned by Senator George L. 
Bartlett and R. R. Spring, was partly 


17 per cent, 


destroyed by fire on Wednesday. Loss 
over ,000, partly insured. 

Mrs. Annia I. Freihofer, aged 57 years, 
wife of William Freihofer, president of 
the Freihofer Baking Co., died Thursday 
night of heart disease. She is survived 
by her husband and three sons, William, 
Charles Albert and Stanley. 

Joseph P. Buffler, recently appointed 
manager of the Freihofer Baking Co., 
announces that the company is complet- 
ing preliminary alterations, costing more 
than $100,000, to the former Davis Bak- 
ing Co. plant, Fifth and Berkley streets, 
Camden, and that other holdings are be- 
ing acquired for extensions. 

Samvet S. Danrets. 





BALTIMORE 

Battimore, Mp., Feb. 19.—Flour was 
mostly fuss and feathers this week, with 
demand certainly not visible, and prices 
showing very little change from last Sat- 
urday. 

Much of the low grade flour that was 
pressing for sale on this market has 
found an export outlet through New 
York at prices around $4.50, jute, and on 
a much lower ocean rate than was obtain- 
able here. 

Springs were firm and received some 
attention, first patents closing nominally 
at $9.50@9.75; standard brands, $9@9.25, 
—in 98-lb cottons; $1.10 more in wood, 
5@10c less in jute, or 15@20c less in 
bulk. A little trading was done within 
the range of quotations. Springs were 
relatively stronger than hard winters, 
with some mills asking over $10 for pat- 
ents, Advertised brands were in good 
favor. 

Hard winters were steady but inactive, 
short patents at the close ranging $9.50@ 
9.75; straights, $9@9.25,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; $1.10 more in wood, 5@10c less in 
jute, or 15@20c less in bulk. Sales con- 
fined to a few scattering cars, with some 
mills anxious to sell and offering conces- 
sions to start trade. Many mills are now 
making a difference of 60c between short 
and standard patent. 

Winters were unchanged and _ slow, 
short patents closing nominally at $9.25@ 
9.50; near-by straights, $7.75@8,—in 98- 
Ib cottons; $1.10 more in wood, 5@10c 
less in jute, or 15@20c less in bulk. 
Aside from an occasional car of choice 
near-by straight selling at $7.75, bulk, 
with the general run offered at $7.50, 
bulk, nothing of consequence was done. 
Top patent was offered at $9.50, cotton, 
without takers or arousing any interest. 

City mills ran only part time, found 
trade quiet, domestic and export, and ad- 
vanced flour 50c bbl and feed $1 ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 32,797 
bbls; destined for export, 11,206. 


NOTES 


Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 167; number now in port, 104, 

Latest insurance rates on grain in 
Baltimore export elevators: wheat, $2.20 
bu; corn, 95c; rye, $1.90; barley, $1; 
oats, 60c. 

The Kenbane Head, the first of the 
Atlantic Transport Co.’s new service to 
Londonderry and Cork, arrived here 
Thursday. 

Exports from here this week included 
7,914 bbls flour and 1,061,040 bus grain 
—448,308 wheat, 294,583 corn, 46,482 oats, ° 
140,000 rye and 131,667 barley. 

William C. House, who left the Balti- 
more Pearl Hominy Co. to become sales 
manager for the Wathen Milling Co., 
general corn products, Louisville, Ky., 
was on ’change here Thursday. 

The Maryland Farms Co., Inc., Wor- 
ton, Md., with $40,000 capital stock, to 
purchase, improve, sell the produce from 
farms, etc., has been incorporated by 
Julian C., Julia N. and A. Hurlock Byrd. 

The Ridgely Stores, Inc., Pikesville, 
Md., with $10,000 capital stock, to carry 
on a commercial, mercantile and manu- 
facturing business, has been incorporated 
by Littleton R. Ridgely, Paul Laprade 
and William Sweiger. 

The Wicomico Farmers’ Association, 
Inc., Salisbury, Md., with $50,000 capital 
stock, to deal in fertilizers, seed, farming 
implements, produce and farm products, 
has been incorporated by E. Dale Adkins, 
W. C. Mitchell and William M. Cooper. 

R. D. Armstrong, formerly represent- 
ing in this territory the Century Milling 
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Co., of Minneapolis, has become associat- 
ed with Trueheart & Russell, local flour 
jobbers and mill agents, to cover Mary- 
and, Delaware, District of Columbia and 
Shenandoah valley points from Martins- 
burg, Virginia. 

It is announced that the Shipping 
Board has directed the Export Trans- 
portation Co. to inaugurate a cargo serv- 
ice direct from Baltimore to London, 
calling at Norfolk if cargo offers. This 
will be in competition with the Atlantic 
Transport Co., which has maintained such 
a line for over 30 years. 


Visitors were Asa T. Bales, assistant 
sales manager George P. Plant Milling 
Co., St. Louis; J. H. Kalbfleisch, repre- 
senting ‘the Corn Products Refining Co., 
New York; J. M. Dempster, southeast- 
ern representative Marshall (Minn.) 
Milling Co; C. N. Whiting, miller, Shep- 
herdstown, W. Va; A. H. Etzler, miller, 
Thurmont, Md; A. Cohn, president 
Northern Grain & Warehouse Co., Port- 
land, Oregon. 

The new ships, the Hawkeye State and 
the Golden State, left within a few min- 
utes of each other on their maiden voy- 
ages for San Francisco, via Havana, the 
Panama Canal and Pacific Coast ports, 
last Tuesday, and were given a mag- 
nificent send-off by the people who had 
assembled for the purpose and by the 
shipping in the harbor. Before the boats 
had gone far down the bay the Hawkeye 
State, it is said, was forced to come to 
a stop in order to repair a feed pump, 
— enabled the Golden State to forge 
ahead, 


At the first regular meeting of the new 
directors of the Chamber of Commerce, 
held Feb. 14, various standing commit- 
tees of the exchange were selected for 
the ensuing year, some of the more im- 
portant being as follows: Foreign Trade 
—George S. Jackson, ex-officio chairman; 
Blanchard Randall, A. F. Sidebotham, 
John L. Aleock and Robert Ramsay. 
Flour—A. W. Mears, J. Ross Myers, W. 
C. Scott, C. H. Dorsey and W. H. Hay- 
ward. Traffic—E. F. Richards, Eugene 
Blackford and Robert Ramsay. Arbitra- 
tion—John W. Snyder, John C. Legg, 
Thomas C. Craft, Jr., Charles England 
and William H, Hayward. Finance—A. 
W. Mears, John H. Gildea, Jr., and 
Joseph G. Reynolds. Harbor and River 
Improvements—Robert Ramsay, A. W. 
Pleasants, Turnbull Murdoch, Key Comp- 
ton and A. F. Sidebotham. Crop Im- 
provement—J. C. Vincent, T. M. May- 
nadier and J, Barry Mahool. Clover 
Seed—J. Howard Hiss, William G. Scar- 
lett and John J. Buffington. Maritime— 
E. L. Dinning for term expiring Feb- 
ruary, 1924. Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., Feb. 19.—Although 
the wheat market is higher than last 
week’s close, flour prices are about the 
same, but buyers do not have faith in the 
market, and car lot orders specify mini- 
mum weight. Many who had bookings 
with mills and were slow in giving speci- 
fications have been hurried by the report 
of a prospective advance in freight rates 
on March 1. 

Flour prices, on track, quoted to deal- 
ers here, basis 98-lb cottons: spring, $8.50 
@10; hard winter 95 per cent, $8.70@ 
8.90; short patents, $9.55@10; fancy 
clears, $7@7.40; soft winter, $10.15@ 
10.45; short patents, $10.50@10.90. 

Corn products, in car lots from mill, 
quoted to dealers here in 100-lb cotton 
sacks: corn flour, corn meal, cream meal 
and grits, $1.90@2. 

Feedstuffs, per bushel, in bulk: corn, 
No. 2 yellow 85c, No. 2 white 86c; oats, 
No. 2 white 54c, No. 3 white 53c; wheat 
bran, per 100 lbs, on track, tagged, $1.75. 

Grain inspected since Feb. 1: wheat, 
1,824 cars;. corn, export 554, local 90; 
oats, export 2, local 51; rye, 43; barley, 
export 90, local 1. Inspected outward on 
shipboard: wheat,- 247,578 bus; corn, 69,- 
574. 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 3,073,000 
bus; corn, 1,042,000; oats, 51,000; rye, 
28,000; barley, 112,000. 

* * 

Among visitors here this week were C. 
K. Michener, of Minneapolis, with The 
Northwestern Miller, and L. P. Wood, 
connected with John T. Leonard & Sons, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Georce L. Ferry. 
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CHICAGO, FEB. 19 


FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b, Chicago: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 


TROSOROGMES 6c cccccvcccecscccce $10.25@10.40 
Spring patents, jute ........... 8.60@ 9.25 
Spring straights, jute ......... - 8.40@ 8.60 
Spring clears, jute ............ + 7.00@ 7.75 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute ..... - 4.50@ 4.90 
City mills’ spring patents, jute.. 8.90@ 9.00 

WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute ......... ..$9.40@9.65 
Straight, southern, jute .......... 8.60@8.80 
Clear, southern, jute .........-..+. 6.90@7.25 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $9.10@9.40 
Patent, 96 per cont ....ccccssecee 8.75 @9.00 
Clear, Kansas, jute ............5. 6.75 @7.00 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl. ...$8.60@8.75 


Rye flour, standard, jute ........ 8.00@8.25 

WHEAT—Prices advanced early in the 
week, with a reaction at the close. Pre- 
miums on No. 1 and No, 2 red declined 4@é6c 
today. Offerings were not large, and stocks 
show a decrease for the week. Premiums, 
based on March delivery, follow: No. 1 red 
23@26c over, No. 2 red 20@25c over, No. 3 
red 17@20c over, No. 4 red 13@16c over, 
No. 1 dark hard 7@8c over, No,.2 dark hard 
5@T7c over, No. 1 hard 5@6c over, No. 2 
hard 2@4c over, No. 3 hard March to 6c 
under, No. 4 hard 1@6c under, No. 3 dark 
hard 2@5c over, No. 4 dark hard 8c under 
to le over, No. 1 dark northern 7@18c over, 
No. 2 dark northern March to 8c over, No. 
8 dark northern 2@10c under, No. 4 dark 
northern 8@13c under, No. 5 dark northern 
12@18c under, No. 1 northern 2@6c over, 
No. 2 northern 2c under to 8c over, No. 3 
northern §@10c under, No. 4-northern 10@ 
15c under, No. § northern 12@20c under. 

Range of prices on wheat for the week, 
with comparisons: 


This week Last week Last year 
1 red... 200 @202%192 @..... -@... 
2 red... 200 @201 187 @194 ee ee 
1 hard. 177 @185 163%@179 235 @. 
2 hard. 175 @181%162 @177% 233@240 
1 dk hd 176% @181 165 @167% -@. 
ln, s.. 172%@..... 160 @..... 252@. 
2n, 8.. 171 @171% ..... @iccee 240@ 245 
1 dk n. 177% @183 160 @172 -@. 
2 AK Mm. ooeee @176 157 @..... -@. 


CORN—Supply throughout the one was 
ample for all requirements, ‘and the close 
was rather easy. Discounts on low grades 
were reduced 3@4%c, compared with a week 
ago. No. 8 grades were 4@5c and No. 4 
6% @7%c under May. The range: 

This week Last. week Last year 
mix.... -@67% 62 @63 
es 62% @67% 59% @62% 141% @144 
-. 59 @64% 55%@61 135%@144 
-. 57% @638% 53% @58% 132% @141 
- 56% @61% 52% @57 130 @139% 

2 


000 @IZ% ...-@6T =o Quen 
67 @70% 62% @66 
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62 @69 59% @63% 145 @149 
59 @66 56 @60%137 @145 
- 57% @64 53% @58% 1384 @140% 
59% @62% 52 @57 130%@137 
-- 69 @69% 63% @64% ..... @..... 
white... 62% @67% 59% @63 146 @152 
white 59% @65% 56 @60%.....@..... 


OATS—Supplies light and demand fair. 
Sales for the week were 250,000 bus for east- 
ern shipment. The range: 

This week Last week Last year 


1 white. 44% @47 40% @43% 87% @92 
2 white. 43 @46% 40% @43% 86% @90 
3 white. 41 @46 89 @43% 85% @89 
4 white. 40% @45 38 @41% 84% @89% 


RYE—Prices advanced on light offerings. 
No. 2 wanged $1.49%@1.54, compared with 
$1.48% @1.50% last week, and $1.55@1.62 
last year. The close, today, was $1.50@ 
1.50% for No. 2, with May $1.44 and July 
$1.27%. 

BARLEY—Market firmer at the close, 
with prices higher. Offerings light. Poor 
to fancy ranged 58@85c, compared with 65 
@76c last week, and $1.30@1.53 last year. 
May closed at 69c. 

CORN GOODS—A fair domestic business 
was on in corn, but export business in oat- 
meal was light. Corn flour and corn meal 
‘1.90, cream meal $1.80, pearl hominy $1.95, 
zranulated hominy $1.90, oatmeal $3, per 
100 Ibs, in car lots. Rolled oats, $2.75 per 
0-Ib sack, 

LINSEED MEAL—Market easy early in 
he week, but closed stronger. The range 
vas $38@40 ton, f.o.b. Chicago, with the 
inish at $39. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Week’s receipts and shipments-.of flour and 
grain (000’s omitted): 

7~-Receipts— -Shipments— 

1921 1920 1921 1920 


Flour, bbis..... 229 251 146 207 
Wheat, bus.... 325 461 361 767 
Corn, bus...... 2,804 1,759 1,664 562 
Oalit Ts casas 776 §=1,863 792 892 
RyG, Ws sccce 62 192 70 86 


Barley, bus.... 88 244 117 95 


DULUTH, FEB. 19 


FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b. mills, per bbl, it. 98-lb cot- 


tons: 
1921 1920 

Family patent....... $8.75@9.00 $13.25@13.75 
Bakers patent ...... 8.50@8.75 13.00@13.50 
First clear, jute..... 7.25@7.75  9.50@ 9.75 
Second clear, jute... 5.25@5.75 6.75@ 7.00 
No, 2 semolina ..... 9.25@9.50 13.05@13.30 
Durum patent ...... 9.00@9.25 12.80@13.05 

RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 


Superior, f.o.b. mill, per bbl, in cottons: 


No. 3 straight ........ Terres cececce Gee 
Pure white rye ...cccsccceee cocccccce 8.86 
INO. 3 GAE  .cncccccccccccccccccese eee 6.25 
BIG. © GOI socccvascccccscecseccccsse Youw 
Wa. © FO coccccccccccsccscccccscccccs 6.00 
WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 
For weeks nao as follows: 
1921 bbls 1920 bbls 1919 bbls 


Feb. 19.. 6,210 Feb, 21..17,100 Feb. 22..14,300 


Feb. 11.. 7,820 Feb. 14,.18,220 Feb. 15..12,465 
Feb. 5...16,085 Feb. 7...21,000 Feb, 8... 3,060 
Jan. 29..11,005 Jan. 31,.22,785 Feb. 1...17,745 


WHEAT—At the close, spring futures 
showed slight strength, while durum tended 
somewhat lower. Trading in spring was 
very light. Durum was active under good 
trade, especially in the May issue. The cash 
market continues quiet. Offerings limited, 
and demand light. Spring closed firmer, 
buyers increasing bids 1c on the top grades. 
Outside millers were reported after it. 
Durum is being cared for by elevators and 
mills at about former quotations, 


CASH WHEAT CLOSING PRICES 


Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 
track, during the week, in cents per bushel: 


— northern——, 1dk hd 
Feb. No. = 2 ee 
BSP... cocceMeccce cscceMescce coccsMesces 
14... 172 @177 169 Sis 169 Siti 
-»» 178 @183 175 @180 175 @177 
16... 174 @178 171 @175 174 @176 
17... 170% @174% 167% @171% 170% @172% 
18... 171 @175 168 @172 168 @170 
19... 1738 @178 170 @175 170 @172 
*Holiday. 
oe durum— -——Durum— 
Feb. No. No, 2 No.1 No.2 
18% cocceQMeccce coqseQecese cesee seoce 
14.. i62- "@165 eeses 162 158 156 
15.. 167% @170% ..... @167% 163% 161% 
16.. 165 @168 oeee + @165 161 159 
17.. 160% @163% ..... @160% 156% 154% 
18.. 158% @161% 156% @159% 156% 153% 
19.. 159% @162% 157% @160% 157% 154% 


*Holiday. 
Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents, per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
Feb. 12° ... eBeccs seece oe @.ee 
Feb. 14 2.0% 131@42% 147 45@ 63 
Feb. 15 .... --@44% 150 45@ 63 
Feb, 16 .... -.-@43 150 45@ 63 
Feb. 17 .... »»-@42 145% 45@ 63 
Feb, 18 .... ..--@42% 144% 45@ 63 
Feb, 19 .... «.+--@42% 145% 45@ 63 
Feb. 21, 1920 795% @83% iste 119@140 

*Holiday. 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 


-—Spring— -——Durum— 

March May March May 
1. | LMTTT Le ee eee a eee 
Feb, 14 .....00% 164 161% 160 160 
Feb, 15 .....- +++ 170 167 165% 165 
Feb, 16 ....+.0% 169 164% 163 162% 
POM BF cccvcnss 165% 162 158% 159% 
Feb. = coeenees 163 160 156% 157% 
WOR. BP cccccces 165 163 157% 160 

wtoliay. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments by week 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
co Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 _ 


ended 


Spring .... 210 42 14 198 35 

Durum .... 121 14 2 103 28 

Winter .... 2 16 2 ee 5 
Totals .. 333 72 18 301 68 

COFM wcccce 101 ee we es ee ° 

Oats ..... . 282 4 3 2 16 

Rye wecssce 99 327 6 58 

Barley 1 oe 1 1 “2 

Flaxseed .. 19 30 5 16 11 36 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Feb. 19, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 

Wheat stocks—, -——grade——. 


1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor } 
1,2 nor § 14511,431 224 449 1 10 
3 dk nor } 
3 nor j 12 426 6 63 6 
All other 
spring .. 370 2,502 199 114 14 5 
1 am dur} 
1,2 dur f 91 3,960 64 22 3 2 
All other 
durum 985 5,552 303 14 5 
Winter .... 1 2,000 41 1 1 
Mixed .... 15 e« ee 58 8 
Totals ..1,619 26,871 837 721 38 17 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

7-—Domestic——~ -——-Bonded—_, 

1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 

a's 3 


OOtS oceses 3,819 169 192 2 

RYO cesvcses 233 6,304 2,942 ée ‘x i 
Barley .... 67 73 861 1 2 76 
Flaxseed . a oe 


-1,626 72 24 1 
COFM wcceee 264 ee ee ee 


FLAXSEED—tThere was no disposition to 
trade except in the execution of necessary 
orders. The absence of general interest halt- 
ed trading, and kept the price movement 
within very moderate range, and quotations 
show only small changes, compared with 
close of Feb. 11. Spot No. 1 and to-arrive 
are still quoted 5c under the May future. 
Owing to small shipments, stocks increase 


but slowly. Elevators are carrying large 
supplies, 
RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 
-—Close—— 
Opening Feb, 21 
Feb. 14 High Low Feb. 19 1920 
3, ar Oe $.. _$.. $.. $5.11 
May .. 1. 90 1. 92 1. 86 3. 89 4.34 
July .. 1.92 1.95 1.89% 1.92% 4.23 





MILWAUKEE, FEB. 19 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 





Spring patent, cotton ........... $9.75 @10.75 
Spring straight, cotton ......... - 8.75@ 9.95 
First clear, cotton ..... coccesese 5.50@ 6.80 
Second clear, cottom .........5+. 4.00@ 4.25 
Rye flour, white, cotton ......... 9.15@ 9.45 
Rye flour, straight, cotton ...... 8.25@ 8.55 
Rye flour, dark, cotton ......... 5.65@ 7.50 
Kansas patent, cotton ........... 9.00@ 9.50 
Corn flour, 100 lbs, cotton ..... .. 1.95@ 2.00 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs, cotton ...... 1.90@ 1.95 
Corn grits, 100 lbs, cotton ...... 1.85@ 1.90 


MILLFEED—Lower. Standard bran, $23.50 
@24.50; standard fine middlings, $23; flour 
middlings, $25@26; red dog, $32; rye feed, 
$19; oil meal, $41; cottonseed meal, $37@39; 
brewers’ dried grains, $31; gluten feed, $35; 
hominy feed, $26@27,—all in 100-lb sacks, 

WHEAT—Advanced 5@10c. Receipts, 63 
cars. Offerings moderate, with demand quiet 
on milling and shipping account. No. 1 
northern, + li 82; No. 2, $1.75@1.78; No. 
3, $1.68@1.7 

gvehineene %@ic. Receipts, 31 cars. 
Demand fair from millers and shippers. No. 
1, $1.52; No. 2, $1.51%; No. 3, $1.43@1.50%; 
No. 4, $1.32@1.49. 

BARLEY—Advanced 2@38c. Receipts, 110 
cars. Industries and shippers buying both 
feed and ‘malting. No. 2, 81@82c; No. 3, 
68@81c; No, 4, 683@76c; feed and rejected, 
60@70c. 

CORN—Advanced 4@5c. Receipts, 229 
cars. Domestic demand for shipping and 
local account fair. Export demand well 
maintained. No. 3 white, 66@66%c; No. 3 
yellow, 66@66%c; No. 3 mixed, 65% @66c. 

OATS—Advanced 2%c. Receipts, 109 cars. 
Fair demand from shippers, and good buying 
by local industries. No, 2 white, 45@45%c; 
No. 3 white, 44% @44%c; No. 4 white, 43@ 
44c; sample grade, 40@43c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-~Receipts— -Shipments— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 


Flour, bbls... 32,590 10,850 28,470 16,810 
Wheat, bus.. 82,350 60,300 38,125 78,240 
Corn, bus.... 326,230 499,925 278,000 69,110 
Oats, bus.... 230,525 232,150 96,500 202,200 
Barley, bus.. 152,955 76,930 37,260 36,200 
Rye, bus..... 43,090 41,850 22,340 114,850 
Feed, tons... 330 1,110 2,879 3,024 





TOLEDO, FEB. 19 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98's, f.o.b. mill, $9.40. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............ $27.00@ 29.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed....... 26.25 @29.50 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 25.50 @30.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags........ - @39.00 


Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... .....@ 7.00 
WHEAT —Receipts, 32 cars, 10 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 23 cars, 5 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 28 cars, 10 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Wheat, bus.. 43,400 27,035 165,200 28,905 
Corn, bus.... 30,000 9,476 18,750 20,580 
Oats, bus.... 56,400 37,240 22,550 15,435 





KANSAS CITY, FEB. 19 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 





flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 
i, | Prrrrrrrrerrrerrrr ti et $9.00@9.25 
DRPNNMS cho cccceceveseccconcee - 8.10@8.256 
a Bee - 6.00@6.50 
BeCONd COMP .nciccsccccscccsccce 5.00 @6.00 
MILLFEED—Stronger demand prevailed 
in the millfeed market this week, but offer- 
ings from the mills were very light. As a 


result of this condition, quotations for both 
bran and shorts are $1 higher than last 
week, Quotations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 
bran, $20@21; brown shorts, $21@22; gray 
shorts, $22@23. 

SHORTS—An uneventful week in the 
wheat market resulted in very little change 
in cash prices at the close, today. Mills took 
a fair amount of grain, and at certain times 
exporters were also in the market. Cash 
prices: No. 1 $1.65 @1.67, medium $1.64@1.65; 
No, 2 $1.66@1.67, medium $1.64@1.65; No. 3 
$1.61@1.63, medium $1.60@1.61; No. 4 $1.59 
@1.60, medium $1.57@1.58; soft wheat, No. 
1 $1.77@1.78, No. 2 $1.76@1.77, No. 3 $1.73 
@1.74, No. 4 $1.69@1.71. 

CORN—Corn prices underwent little 
change this week. Demand and supply were 


with offerings practically nor- 
mal,; compared with the last few weeks. 
Cash prices: white corn, No. 2 60@6lc, 
No. 3 58@60c, No. 4 57@58c; yellow corn, 
No. 2 60@6l1c, No. 3 59@60c, No. 4 57c; 
mixed corn, No. 2 59@60c, No. 3 57@58c, 
No. 4 56@57c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r—— Receipts, -—Shipments—, 


about equal, 


1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bblis.. 10,075 16,575 59,800 65,000 
Wh't, bus.1,285,200 972,000 1,108,350 1,009,800 


Corn, bus...320,000 471,250 82,500 160,000 
Oats, bus...129,200 265,200 126,000 171,000 
Rye, bus.... 7,700 12,100 2,200 35,200 
Barley, bus. 24,500 37,500 28,600 39,000 
Bran, tons.. 520 980 3,760 2,680 
Hay, tons... 14,400 17,664 7,860 8,220 





ST. LOUIS, FEB. 19 

FLOUR—Spring first patent $9.60@10.10, 
standard $8.90@9.40, first clear $6.30@6.70; 
hard winter patent $9.10@9.40, straight $8.40 
@8.80, first clear $6@6.60; soft winter patent 
$9.25@11, straight $8.40@8.90, first clear 
$6.20@6.80. 

MILLFEED—Hard winter bran was quot- 
ed at the close at $22.50@23, soft bran at 
$23.50@24, brown shorts at $25, and gray 
shorts at $26. 

WHEAT—Prices 3@4c lower; demand fair. 
Receipts, 286 cars, against 223 last week. 
Closing prices: No. 1 red, $1.92@1.93; No. 2 
red, $1.87@1.94; No. 4 hard, $1.70. 

CORN—Prices 4@5c higher; demand fair. 
Receipts, 204 cars, against 161. Closing 
prices: No. 4 corn, 64c; No. 3 yellow, 70c; 
No. 4 yellow, 65@67c; No. 5 yellow, 61c; No. 
3 white, 65%c; No. 4 white, 64%c. 

CORN GOODS—City mills quote, in 100-lb 
sacks: corn meal, $1.90; cream meal, $2; 
grits and hominy, $2.25. 

OATS—Receipts, 187 cars, against 130. 
Prices 2@2%c lower; demand quiet. Closing 
prices: No. 1 oats, 47%c; No. 2 oats, 46%c; 
No. 3 white, 45@46c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-~Receipts— a mae 
1920 


1921 1920 921 
Flour, bbls... 107,540 95,570 101, 370 147,450 
Wheat, bus.. 650,400 312,000 491,030 470,510 
Corn, bus.... 465,400 895,700 447,380 670,070 
Oats, bus.... 612,100 740,000 467,540 556,910 
Rye, bus..... BeaOe tees 1,070 8,220 
Barley, bus.. 32,000 14,400 6,460 14,45 0 





BOSTON, FEB. 19 

FLOUR—Per 196 lbs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short. ..$10.75@11.00 
Spring patents, standard ....... 9.75 @10.75 
Hard winter patents ........... 9.50@10.50 
Soft winter patents ............ 9.50@10.50 


Soft winter straights .......... 9.00@ 9.75 
Soft winter clears ..........06. 8.75@ 9.25 
Rye flour, white patent ........ 9.00@ 9.50 

MILLFEED—Demand quiet, with market 


steady. Spring bran, $30.50@31; winter 
bran, $31@31.50; middlings, $30@34; mixed 
feed, $30.50@33.50; red dog, $41; hominy 
feed, $31; second clears, $44; gluten feed, 
$43.28; stock feed, $34; oat hulls, reground, 
$15; cottonseed meal, $37.25@40.50,—all in 
100’s. 
CEREAL 
with market firmer. 


PRODUCTS—Quiet demand, 
White corn flour, $2.25 


@3; white corn meal, $2.25@2.75; hominy 
grits and samp, $2.25@2.75; cream of maize, 


$4@4.25; yellow granulated corn meal, $2.10; 
bolted yellow, $2.05; feeding, $1.75; cracked 
corn, $1.75,—all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—Good demand, with market 
firm at $3 for rolled and $3.30 for cut and 
ground, in 90-lb sacks, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
aaa cr — 
921 


1921 1920 
Flour, bbls... *21, 620 10, $30 ecoee seece 
Wheat, BUS... sccss 107,940 ..... 93,728 
Corn, bus..... 1,420 4,040 6,516 10,555 
Oats, bus..... 14,875 115,685 14,112 129,350 
FRVO, WEBccccs cecee cocce 1,868 3,794 
Barley, bus... 128 1,500 1,695 1,500 
Millfeed, tons. 80 58 ews — 
Oatmeal, cases 2,135 ae 
Oatmeal, sacks 724 1,230 é< wae 
*Includes 700 bbls for export, compared 


with 305 in 1920. 
Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing Feb. 19: to London, 1,928 sacks flour. 





NEW YORK, FEB. 19 

FLOUR—The decline in wheat prices put 
a quietus on considerable prospective busi- 
ness, as buyers have been caught so often 
on this crop on falling markets they are 
particularly wary. Export demand continues 
fairly strong, and Germany, Czecho-Slovakia 
and Poland all were in the market for large 
quantities of flour. Prices: spring fancy pat- 
ent, $10@11; standard patent, $9@9.50; 
clear, $6.50@7.50; soft winter straight, $8@ 
8.50; hard winter straight, $9.10@9.60; first 
clear, $6.50@7.25; rye, $8.75@9.75,—all in 
jute. Receipts, 226,858 bbls. 

WHEAT—Sentiment in wheat market 
seemed badly mixed. Cash wheat was of- 
fered very freely at lowest premiums on 
crop. Exporters are credited with taking a 
considerable amount, but this buying is 
thought to be against old orders. Prices: 
No. 2 red, c.i.f., nominal; No. 2 hard winter, 
$1.93; No. 2 mixed durum, $1.84. Receipts, 
652,400 bus. 

CORN—Influenced by action of wheat, and 
prices closed with slight losses. Exporters 











are credited with 
Prices 





taking about 400,000 bus. 
: No. 2 yellow, 89c; No. 2 mixed, 
oe No. 2 white, 89%c. Receipts, 254,800 


“Okthocdinstes followed wheat and 
to a limited extent, but B vio practically 
unchanged. Cash demand slow, but trade 
pee ge ye! given some attention to recent 
rts of damage to crop. Prices ranged 
bute, according to quality. Receipts, 184,- 
000 b 





BALTIMORE, FEB. 19 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
Spring first patent ..............$9. 
Spring standard patent ....-..... 9 
Hard winter short patent ........ 9 
Hard winter standard grade...... 9.00@9.25 
Winter short patent ............. % 
Winter straight (near-by) . 7 
Rye flour, white ........+... 8 
Rye flour, standard . 7 
City mills’ jobbing ‘prices: 






City mills’ spring patent .........: +. $11.25 
City mills’ blended patent ........... 11.25 
City mills’ winter patent ............ 10.75 


City mills’ winter straight ...... ++ 10,35 


MILLFEED—Firmer and in better de- 
mand, Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
spring bran, $30@31; soft winter bran, $31 
@32; standard middlings, $30@31; flour mid- 
dlings, $32@33; red dog, $39@41; city mills’ 
middlings, $30@31. 

WHEAT—Advanced 2@3%c; demand and 
movement fair. Receipts, 276,471 bus; ex- 
ports, 448,308; stock, 1,627,229. Closing 
prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.93; spot 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.81%; March, 
$1.82%; May, $1.86%; range of southern for 
week, $1.57@1.90. 

CORN—Up 8%@4%c; movement and de- 
mand good. Receipts, 636,799 bus; exports, 
294,583; stock, 1,652,394, Closing prices: con- 
tract spot, 84c; February, 84c; March, 83%c; 
range of southern for week, 70@85c; near-by 
yellow cob, bbl, $4@4.10. 

OATS—Fractionally higher; demand and 
movement small. Receipts, 33,308 bus; ex- 
ports, 46,482; stock, 669,948. Closing prices: 
No. 2 white, domestic, 48%c; No. 3 white, 
domestic, 47%c. 

RYE—Gained 3%c; movement and de- 
mand moderate. Receipts, 555,166 bus; ex- 
ports, 140,000; stock, 878,127. Closing price 
of No. 2 western for export, $1.69. 


BUFFALO, FEB. 19 

FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 
loads: 
Best patent spring ............ Pore 
Bakers patent ........ceeeeeeee ° 
Firat clear ...ccccccccevvcssese eevce 
Second clear .....cssccccssceee 
Rye, pure white .......+eeeee+- oe 
Rye, Straight ..ccccccccscccsccce coves 





MPG, POP COR ccicccccerceveces eer 
Standard middlings, per ton.... 
Mixed feed ....cccsseseveees ece cesce 
Flour middlings ...... avepsbcee soehe 
Red dog, per tom ....cssececcee eves 
Corn meal, table, 100 Ibs.. ae cases 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton 
Cracked corn, per ton .........- 
Hominy feed, white, per ton ... 
Gluten feed, per ton .........++. 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent ... 
Oll meal, per tom .......0.eeeee 
Rolled oats, 90-lb sacks ..... eee 
Oat feed, sacked, per ton ...... 
Milo, No. 8, 100 Ibs ...........- 
Buckwheat, 100 Ibs .........+... 

WHEAT—The market is higher, with a 
good demand for No. 2 red and No. 2 white 
at $1.90, on track, through billed. Offerings 
were very light of all grades. 

CORN—The market advanced 4c for the 
week, and closed strong. There was a good 
demand for all grades, millers being the best 
buyers, and the receipts were not as heavy 
as for some weeks past. Closing: No. 2 
yellow, 80c; No. 3 yellow, 79c; No. 4 yellow, 
76%c; No. 5 yellow, 72c; No. 6 yellow, 69c,— 
on track, through billed. 

OATS—With receipts very light and de- 
mand good, prices were 2%c higher early in 
the week, and remained strong up to the 
close, today. Closing: No. 1 white, 53%c; 
No. 2 white, 53%c; No. 3 white, 51%c; No. 
4 white, 48%c,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Offerings light and market 
strong for fancy malting. Some inquiry, but 
no sales reported. Quotations: malting, 86 
@92c; feed, 73@78c,—on track, through 
billed. 

RYE—tThere were bids at the close, to- 
day, for No. 2 at $1.58%, on track, through 
billed. No offerings. 


PHILADELPHIA, FEB. 19 
FLOUR—Receipts, 9,600 bbis, and 11,010,- 
625 lbs in sacks. Exports, 16,311 sacks to 
Hamburg and 7,768 to Rotterdam. Quota- 
tions, per 196 Ibs, packed in 140-lb jute 
sacks: 








Spring first patent ............+. $9.90@10.20 
Spring standard patent ...... ++ 9.00@ 9.26 
Spring first clear ........ TUTTTT 7.00@ 7.75 
Hard winter short patent ....... 9.50@ 9.75 
Hard winter straight ........... 9.00@ 9.25 
Soft winter straight ............ 8.00@ 9.00 


RYE FLOUR—Offerings only moderate 
and values well sustained, but trade quiet. 
We quote on a basis of $9.75@10.25 bbl in 
sacks, according to quality. 

BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—In small supply 
and quiet at $4.75@5 per 98-lb sack. 

WHEAT—Market alternately higher and 
lower, closing at a further net advance of 
Se. Receipts, 166,059 bus; exports, 173,802; 
stock, 1,196,684. Quotations, car lots, in ex- 
port elevator: 

No, 2 red winter ...........sse00% $1.90@1.95 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky 1.81@1.86 





Other grades quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 6c un- 
der red winter; No. 3 wheat, 3c under No. 2; 
No. 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. & wheat, 


THE NORTHWESTERN. MILLER 


lle under No. 2. Sample according to qual-_ 


MILLFEED—Market firm and. higher un- 
der light offerings, but demand showed lit~ 
tle improvement. Quotations: 

Spring bran pass obs acusin s+ «0+ sD EID OS 
Soft winter bran .............- 33.00@34.00 
Standard middlings ........... reewanee 
Flour middlings ........-...+s+ 

Red dog ....cccecccccccseccces 39.00@ 40.00 

CORN—Offerings light and market ad- 
vanced 7c, but trade quiet. Receipts, 452,300 
bus; exports, 85,653; stock, 917,396. Quota- 
tions: Car lots, new, in export elevator, ‘No. 
2 yellow, 85@85%c. Local car lots, new, 
as to location: No. 3 yellow, 85% @86c; No. 
4 yellow, 83% @84%c. 

CORN GOODS—Market weaker, with de- 
mand light and largely of a Jobbing char- 
acter. Quotations: 


Kiln-dried— 100-Ib aacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy ....... $2.0 
Granulated white meal, fancy ........ 2. oe 
Yellow table meal, fancy ........... . 1.00 


OATS—Quiet, but offerings light and mar- 
ket firm and 2c higher. Receipts, 33,142 bus; 
stock, 266,610. Quotations: No. 2 white, 
55% @56c; No. 3 white, 54% @55c; No. 4 
white, 51@51%c. 

OATMEAL—Quiet and barely steady. 
Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, 
$4.33; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 
90-lb sacks, $5.20; patent cut, per two 100-lb 
sacks, $9.23; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, 
fine $6.30, coarse $4.50. 


MINNEAPOLIS, FEB. 22 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis, per 196 lbs, were within the following 





range: 
Feb. 22 Year ago 

Short patent, 98-lb 

GRSN cnccescsncs $9.35@9.70 $13.25@14.20 
Standard patent .... 9.00@9.50 13.00@13.30 
Bakers patent ...... 8.65@9.10 12.60@12.70 
*First clear, jute.... 5.75@6.50 9.00@ 9.35 
*Second clear, jute.. 3.50@3.75 6.00@ 6.60 


*140-lb jutes. 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b, Minneapolis, today (Feb. 22), in 
jute, were: 

Feb. 22 Year ago 


Medium semolina. i a 25 $.. - @12.25 
Durum flour ........ 75@8.50 . -@10.25 
GUORE cicdc sedscccc ds: cies @5.25 l@ 6.50 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1921 1920 1919 1918 
Wem. B6..6 ccoses 214,300 242,515 206,820 
Feb. 19... 268,875 246,960 190,760 156,255 
Feb. 12... 276,289 258,370 167,455 151,620 
Feb. 6... 298,625 252,620 186,570 135,325 

Weekly foreign fiour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 

1921 1920 1919 1918 


Feb. 26... cove 3,635 3 ...6e. 88,855 
Feb. 19... 715 $3,895 ..e0e 54,790 
Feb. 12... 1,071 2,980) =. aeee 6,235 
Feb. 6... 2,500 895 weeeee 23,245 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 

The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -~—Output— -Exports— 
ing mills ity 1921 1920 1921 1920 
Jan. 1.. 61 68,565 159,670 213,025 1,385 255 
Jan, 8.. 61 68,565 176,830 232,610 716 Seo 
Jan, 15. 61 68,565 206,975 205,020 


Jan. 22. 61 68,565 182,970 193,275 «++ 8,555 
Jan. 29. 60 68,215 216,405 176,345 eee eee 
Feb. 5. 57 66,615 185,250177,750 335 eee 
Feb. 12. 58 67,615 181,685 138,875 eee 510 
Feb. 19. 48 55,125 135,860 113,280 eee 850 


MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Feb. 22), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 


by brokers: 
Feb. 22 Year ago 
WOR 20 cecccccsics $22.00@23.00 $42.50@ 43.00 
Stand. middlings.. 22.00@23.00 48.00@48.50 
Flour middlings,.. 25.00@27.00 53.00@54.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 30.00@35.00 60.00@61.50 
CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $25.50 @ 26.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 ibs*. +++ 26.75@27.00 | 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 27.75@28.00 — 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 28.75@29.00 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. 20.00@21.00 
0 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.36@ 2.4 
Corn meal, yellowft ..........++ 2.20@ 2.30 
Rye flour, white* ..... Prrrr cs - 8.70@ 8.80 
Rye flour, pure dark® ......... - 6.40@ 6.50 
Whole wheat flour, bbit ....... 7.60@ 7.65 
Graham, standard, bbif ........ 7.40@ 7.50 
Rolled oats®® .......ccceececes 2. 


eene 70 
Mill screenings, light, per ton... 7.00@10.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 10.00@13.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 56.00@ 9.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 7.00@13.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 15.00@20.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 20.00@30.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 8.00@12.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 12.00@20.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 7.00@10.00 
Linseed oi] meal*® ..........6..++ «++ « @39.00 
*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. ¢Per bbl in 
sacks. **90-Ib cotton sacks. 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 1 red, No. 2 dark, No. 2 
northern, No. 2 red, March and May wheat 
at Minneapolis, per bushel: 
Feb. No. 1 dark No. 1 nor No. 1 red 
16... 173% @176% 169% @173% 166% @171% ' 
17... 171 @174 167 @i171 164 @169 
18... 170% @173% 165% @169% 162% @167% 
19... 171% @174% 166% @170% 163% @168% 
21... 178% @177% 168% @172% 165% @170% 
GOP oe veseda Dicvcvircoce @ ov ccde cocee QGicvess 


Feb, No.2dark No, 2 nor No. 2 red 
16... wie Sitr in rh th ha 161% @165% 
ee @16 159 -@163 
18... 164% 160% is Ht Sites % 157% @161% 
19... 165% @170% 162 sii 158% @162% 
pm +. 167 174% 164 169% 160% @164% 
Feb. March May Fe “3 March May 
16. -$1.59% $1.57 19.....$1.56% $1. 55% 
17... 1.57 1.54% 21..... Baxi 1.57% 
18..... 1.65% 1.53% 22° beccce eseece 
*Holiday. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: Feb. 21 
a Feb. 19 Feb. 12 1920 
Wheat, bus .....2,031,900 1,977,570 1,861,510 
Flour, bbls ..-... 24,215 19,980 38,258 
Millstuff, tons ... 690 1,032 2,536 
Corn, bus ....... 194,540 225,780 306,070 


Oats, bus ....... 280,240 309,400 458.150 
Barley, bus ..... 180,880 168,000 234,780 
Rye, bus ..... see 74,250 80,640 230,100 


Flaxseed, bus ... 66,600 68,000 118,800° 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 


ending Saturday were: Feb. 21 
Feb. 19 Feb. 12 1920 
Wheat, bus ..... 757,550 854,080 480,080 
Flour, bbis ...... 304,798 301,630 295,440 
Milistuff, tons ... 11,261 11,612 12,585 


Corn, bus ....... 279,380 200,000 108,580 
Oats, bus ....... 


Barley, bus ..... 190,970 155, "310 98,280 
Rye, bus ........ 54,0006 81,200 117,260 
Flaxseed, bus ... 4,400 15,210 5,000 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
. Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of ‘Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Feb, 21 ag X4 
Feb. 19 Feb.12 1920 








No. 1 dark-..... 1,117 =1,163 537 Py bas 
No. 1 northern... 24 23 91 12,588 
No. 2 northern.. 7 10 56 2,174 
Others ..... -.--5,006 65,133 8,167 6,221 

Totals .......6,154 6,339 8,800 23,529 
In 1918 ..<.... 757 723 ae eee 
In 1917 .......12,057 12,220 one we 
In 1916 ..... ++12,220 12,706 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 

during the week were, per bushel: 
Feb, Corn Oats Rye Barley 
15... 59@60 41% @41% 151 @152 48@67 
16... 568@59 40% @40% 149 @150 48@67 
17... 57@58 39% @40 145% @146% 48@67 
18... 57@58 39% @40 145 @146 48@68 
19... 57@58 40 @40% 145% @146% 50@70 
21... 58@59 40% @41% 147% @148% 52@72 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Feb. 21 Feb. 22 Feb. 23 
Feb. 19 Feb. 12 1920 1919 1918 
Corn ... 695 733 107 83 676 
Oats ...8,783 8,679 2,571 609 1,513 
Barley ..1,353 1,252 818 1,222 996 
-Rye .... 83 71 =5,107 4,136 587 
Flaxs’d. 1,181 1,184 | 28 24 99 
FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No, 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


c—Mpls—, -———Duluth———_, 
Track Toarr, Track May July 


Feb, 15... .$1.84% 1.84% 1.86 1.91 1.93% 
Feb. 16....-1.84% 1.84 1.85% 1.90% 1.93 
Feb. 17.... 1.84% 1.84% 1.85 1.90 1.93 
Feb, 18.... 1.84% 1.84% 1.85 1.90 1.94 


Feb. 19.... 1.85 1.85 1.84 1.89 1.92% 
Feb, 21.... 1.86% 1.86% 1.85 1.90 1.94 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

7——Receipts——_, In store——, 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
Minneapolis... 67 119 120 1,181 28 24 
Duluth...... 19 30 5 1,627 72 24 


Totals..... 86 149 125 3,808 100 48 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1920, to Feb. 
19, 1921, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

o—Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1920-21 1919-20 1920-21 1919-20 
Minneapolis ... 4,085 2,956 429 301 
Duluth ....... 2,980 980 2,065 662 


_. 














Totals ....... 7,065 3,936 2,494 963 


OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 





subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
y, Feb. 22, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
\ o——_ F rom ——— 
Phila- New- 
New Bos- Balti- del- port 





To York ton more phia News 
Aberdeen ...... 55.00 66.50 66.50 66.50 .... 
Amsterdam .... 22.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 25.00 
Antwerp 22.50 22.50 .... 
Belfast .... $2.50 
Bremen 25.00 25.00 
Bristol oe 
Bergen A -++- 32.50 37.50 
Christiania .... 32.50 .... 32.50 32.50 
Stavanger ..... 37.50 .... 37.50 37.50 
Copenhagen ... 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 

__. See eT 83.50 .... 38.50 .... 
Dublin .......- "32.50 .. 32.50 
Dundee ....... 55.00 66.50 66.50 66.50 
Glasgow ....... 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 
Stockholm ..... 42.50 42.50 42.50 .... 
Gothenburg .... 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 
Hamburg ...... 22.50 25.00 25.00 25.00 
BEAWGO ccccceses 25.00 .... 22.60 22.50 
— +++. 50.00 .... 42.50 50.00 
TRUE eS ecsocece 32.50 -- 32.50 32.50 
Leith rer Goaug Ge nbs 6hke aber” b060 
Liverpool ...... 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 
London ........ 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 
BomGenGerey 2.25 ..05 sin. BB.GO 2... woe. 
Manchester .... 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 
Newcastle ..... RE Gis vées. Reve beee 
Rotterdam .... 22.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 


Danzig ........ 30.00 35.00 35.00 33.00 
Southampton . BEE So kce ‘eee! -cone 
St. John’s, N. F. 75.00 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 
(Continued from page 875.) 

A good volume of oats continues to 
move this way to go into storage. Feed- 
ers are not doing much, and most of 
the receipts go on sale. 

Tomorrow, Washington’s birthday, the 
Duluth exchange and elevator and mill- 
ing offices will be closed, but some of the 
plants may be in operation. 

Corn continues to come here from the 
Great Northern line to Sioux Falls, the 
Globe Elevator Co. handling all of it. It 
is dried, and goes into storage awaiting 
lake shipment. 

Colonel F. A. Pope, United States en- 
gineer in charge of the Duluth-Superior 
district, has been assigned to a post in 
the Philippine Islands and will leave soon 
to take charge there. 

McCabe Bros. Co. have a letter from 
Sidney, Mont., dated Feb. 14, stating that 
the weather there is so mild that farmers 
have been on the land harrowing, and in 
a few cases have sown wheat. 

Canadian wheat is still coming in 
freely, and constitutes the bulk of ar- 
rivals of grain here. It is expected to 
fall off somewhat before long, but all 
shipping contracts will be taken care of. 


Several bakeries have followed the 
plan inaugurated last week by others of 
making cuts of 5@10c in doughnuts, 
cakes and similar goods, but there has 
been no change in prices of other goods. 

Vessel news is very scarce. There has 
been some inquiry of grain men as to 
placing charters, but none have been 
made as yet. The expectation is that the 
ore movement will not be very large, and 
that grain rates will be lower the coming 
season. ‘ 

Julius H. Barnes is here from New 
York and will remain over the holiday. 
He does not think the grain exchanges 
will be seriously interfered with by legis- 
lation, although there may be some re- 
strictions placed upon trading. The Mc- 
Dougall-Duluth Co., of which he is presi- 
dent, will begin March 1 the construction 
of five boats to operate on the Erie 
Canal. 

Durum wheat is moving east by rail 
in a small way, but shippers report no 
inquiry for spring wheat. The eastern 
trade continues to supply its wants from 
Canadian grain, and is ignoring this mar- 
ket. The cash wheat market continues 
quiet, with no particular volume coming 
in. Mills pick up the better grades, and 
elevators take the remainder. The cash 
basis has not changed from the close of 
the week. F. G, Cartson. 


GEORGIA 

Atianta, Ga., Feb. 19.—Though there 
has been more or less free offering of 
flour in this market during the past week 
by mills, trade conditions are very dull. 
The retail trade is moving very slowly, 
and jobbers are shipping out only to cash 
or very prompt customers. The latter 
could do a much larger volume of busi- 
ness if they cared to extend more liberal 
credits, but collections are very slow from 
the country, due to the continued holding 
of the spot cotton by the farmers. 

Flour is being quoted at $10@10.25 for 
soft wheat patents, $10.50@10.75 for 
short patents, $9.75@10 for hard spring 
wheat bakers patents, and $8.75@9 for 
Oklahoma and Kansas wheat patents. 

Wheat feed Bering sagged during the 
week on free offering from the mills and 

oor demand from the local trade. Job- 
ers are buying very conservatively and 
not advancing credits except to prompt 
customers. 

Cottonseed meal prices were lowered 
50c this week, due to lack of demand and 
competition from western markets. Farm- 
ers are holding off buying fertilizers they 
need for this year’s crop, and the fer- 
tilizer mixers are also buying carefully 
and sparingly, expecting a great reduc- 
tion in cotton acreage. Farmers continue 
to hold their last year’s spot cotton, and 
this handicaps all lines of business in this 
section. The cotton acreage will natural- 
ly be cut to some extent, as the farmers 
will be unable to obtain their usual ex- 
tension of credits for supplies and fer- 
tilizers. 

The hay and grain trade is also dull 
and the market heavy, as receipts are 
steadily increasing the stocks here. 

J. Hore TicNer, 
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Flour sales in north Pacific Coast mar- 
kets continue to be almost entirely con- 
fined to minimum purchases for current 
requirements. Local mills and outside 
mils which maintain stocks of flour here 
are therefore doing most of the business. 
Purchases of straight car lots do not in- 
terest buyers, as they prefer to let the 
mills and jobbers take the chances of re- 
cessions in values, rather than to specu- 
late themselves on the future course of 
the market. 

There is a‘fair inquiry from the south- 
eastern markets, but generally at price 
levels too low to be entertained by most 
of the mills. Some sales, nevertheless, 
are being made to Memphis territory, but 
at prices at which it is difficult to figure 
wheat and milling costs, not to mention 
a profit. 

The loss of the great eastbound ton- 
nage of lumber and flour carried by the 
transcontinental lines from this coast 
prior to the freight advance, and the di- 
version of a substantial part of this move- 
ment to the coast-to-coast steamship 
lines, have convinced the railroads that 
rail freights must be reduced. 

The principal cause of the delay in re- 
ducing freight rates is understood to 
have been a disagreement between the 
western and eastern railroads as to the 
division of the joint through rates under 
consideration. Present advices are that 
an agreement has now been virtually 
reached, and that new and modified 
freight rates will shortly be announced. 

There have been comparatively large 
shipments of flour from the Pacific North- 
west during the last six weeks to the 
Southeast both by rail and water, and 
supplies of such flour there are quite 
heavy. 

Top patents, basis 98-lb cotton sacks, 
carloads, on track, seaboard, are quoted: 
Dakota, $10.50@10.75 bbl; Montana, $9.10 
@9.25; Washington-ground from Dakota, 
Montana and local hard wheats, $9.05@ 
9.65. Blue-stem family patent, basis 49-lb 
cottons, $9.55 bbl. ; 

There is only a moderate demand for 


millfeed. Local mill-run is quoted at 
$32@34 ton. Montana mixed feed, $27 
@28.50. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week .......- 52,800 19,491 37 
Last week ........ 52,800 17,363 33 
YOOF GH .ccsceces 52,800 42,053 79 
Two years ago..... 52,800 11,282 23 
Three years ago.... 46,800 29,765 63 
Four years ago.... 40,800 6,528 16 
Five years ago..... 40,800 26,550 65 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week .......+« 57,000 20 

Last week .......- 57,000 11,648 20 

Year agO ....sse0e 57,000 49,924 87 

Two years ago..... 57,000 14,790 25 

Three years ago.... 57,000 31,147 54 

Four years ago.... 57,000 7,765 14 

Five years ago..... “67,000 29,230 61 
NOTES 


Montana first clear is quoted here at 
$7.40 bbl; Dakota, $8.30. 

The Willfaro, of the Williams Steam- 
ship Co., is loading at Seattle. This is 
the first ship of the new service of this 
line, operating between Pacific and At- 
lantic ports, to call here. 

A judgment for $750 has been entered 


in favor of the J. J. Ross Mill Furnish- 
ing Co. against the Preston Grain & Mill- 
ing Co., which company recently installed 
a 50-bbl mill at Toppenish, Wash. 

Flour freight rates from Pacific ‘Coast 
ports to Gothenburg, Malmé, Christiania, 
Stockholm and Copenhagen were reduced 
$2 ton, Feb. 17. On lots under 500 tons 
they are, per long ton, $15, or 75s; over 
500 tons, $14, or 70s. 

Effective Feb. 25, transcontinental 
freight tariffs on copra, copra cake and 
copra meal from Pacific Coast ports to 
Cincinnati and Louisville will be reduced 
1314c per 100 lbs. Rates on vegetable 
oils, hemp and sisal to Welland, Ont., 
will be reduced 15c per 100 lbs, making 
the rate 85c. 

Flour freights to the Orient remain 
nominally $7 ton, but on account of the 
small tonnage of all commodities offer- 
ing, concessions could probably be ob- 
tained. A rate of even $5 ton would not, 
however, make it possible to sell Hong- 
kong, on account of adverse exchange 
coutitions and low offerings by Shanghai 
mills. Indicating the rate situation, the 
steamship lines have reduced lumber 
freights to the Orient from $12.50 to $10 
per 1,000 feet. 

Bills have been introduced in the Wash- 
ington and Oregon state legislatures pro- 
viding that, in sales of soft red winter, 
common white and white club wheat, no 
discount shall be made on account of the 
test weight, if the grain delivered weighs 
50 lbs or more. If these bills become law, 
the trade probably will be obliged to 
meet the situation by establishing a pre- 
mium for 60-lb wheat. The bills also 
fix the discounts for wheat weighing less 
than 58 lbs, which is apparently an il- 
legal attempt to regulate the price of 
wheat inferior to No. 2 grade. 

The question of free Panama Canal 
tolls for United States ships is again be- 
ing agitated, particularly by the north 
Pacific Coast lumber interests. The tolls 
on lumber shipments through the canal 
average between $2.50 and $3 per 1,000 
feet. Opponents of granting free tolls 
to United States ships, among other rea- 
sons, argue that any saving would be ab- 
sorbed by the steamship companies and 
would not aid the shippers, the distribu- 
tors or consumers, and if reflected in low- 
er freight rates would result in increased 
competition from Atlantic Coast prod- 
ucts. 





OREGON 


Portianp, Orecon, Feb. 19.—The week 
has been without any new feature in the 
flour market. The mills report a fair 
volume of trade locally, and prices are 
steady and unchanged at $9.80 for pat- 
ents and $9@9.50 for bakers. The export 
flour market is inactive. 

Millfeed has sold moderately well. 
Mill-run declined $1 ton to $33 and other 
feeds held steady, rolled oats at $42, 
rolled barley at $41@48, and cracked 
corn at $42. . 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 


Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 48,000 17,157 35 
Last week ........ 48,000 15,246 31 
Year a0 ..ccocces 42,600 26,258 60 
Two years ago .... 42,600 40,596 95 
Three years ago.... 33,000 22,349 67 


The wheat market declined steadily the 
latter part of the week, but this did not 
stop buying in the country, though trad- 
ing was not heavy. Closing bids at the 
Merchants’ Exchange: hard white, $1.50; 
soft white and white club, $1.48; hard 
winter and northern spring, $1.38; red 
Walla, $1.35, 

Coarse grains were generally = 
with a moderate volume of business 


oats. White oats were quoted at $34 ton, 
and gray at $382. Feed barley held at 
$80, and $81.50 was bid for brewing. 
Eastern bulk corn dragged at $81@32. 


NOTES 

The Mosella, a Shipping Board steam- 
er, loaded by Kerr, Gifford & Co., re- 
ceived orders at Colon to go to Emden, 
Germany. 

With the first cargo of wheat sent 
direct from Portland to Emden, Ger- 
many, since the opening of the war, the 
British steamer City of Vancouver, load- 
ed by Kerr, Gifford & Co., sailed Thurs- 
day afternoon. She carried 7,539 tons, 
valued at $450,380. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


LOS ANGELES 

Los Ancetes, Cat., Feb, 19.—Trading 
continues dull. May barley has reached 
a low level of $1.10, with 10 day barley 
selling at $1.41144. Interest in the trad- 
ing is lagging, however, especially in fu- 
tures, and all buyers are extremely cau- 
tious. 

Buying of flour continues as for the 
past 30 days, from hand to mouth. Sales 
are being made a little more frequently, 
owing to the fact that stocks are becom- 
ing depleted with a greater number as 
time s one. There is no show of con- 
fidence in market conditions, however. 

Kansas standard patents in cotton 98’s, 
f.o.b. Los Angeles, are quoted at $9.75 
@10.50; Idaho standard patents, $9.10@ 
9.50; Montana standard patents, $9.50@ 
9.75; Minnesota and Dakota standard 
roo $10.50@11.25. Local bakers 

lends are quoted around $9.25, with 
family patents being offered at about 
$9.75@10, in cotton 98’s. 

Kansas bran sold on the exchange for 
as low as $32.25 ton, local, Utah-Idaho 
mixed feeds ranging $2.50@3.50 more. 
There is apparently no very great de- 
mand for feed in this market at present. 

* * 


The San Diego Bakers’ Association 
and the Allied Trades had a convention 
and banquet in the U. S. Grant Hotel, 
San Diego, on Feb. 8. The San Diego 
association held its annual meeting and 
election of officers in connection with the 
convention. The affair was a success, 
and much credit is due the San Diego 
association for the manner in which it 
entertained the visitors, among whom 
were bakers from all over southern Cali- 
fornia, as well as members of the Allied 
Trades, and merchants and manufactur- 
ers of San Diego. One hundred and fifty 
covers were laid for the banquet, which 
were not enough, it being necessary to 
bring in extra tables. 

W. R. Goerz. - 


MONTANA 

Great Farts, Mont., Feb. 19.—Local 
quotations reflected the strengthened 
market, with prices at mills about the 
state ranging $9.25@9.75 bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons. The closing price at local mills 
was $9.75, with the high point for the 
week reached on Wednesday at $10. Re- 
tail prices conform closely to wholesale 
quotations, some patents being offered 
on the local market as low as $4.65 for 
a 98-lb sack. While some of the mills 
of the state are running part time, and 
the Intermountain Milling Co. plant at 
Townsend, Mont., is reported closed, 
locally the mills are grinding at capacity. 
Demand is nonexistent, and inquiries are 
not numerous. There has been no reduc- 
tion in the local wage scale. 

Mills estimate that only about 20 per 
cent of the 1920 crop of wheat is still 
owned: by the growers, and of that prob- 
ably 75 per cent is in storage at mills or 
elevators. Most of the held wheat is 
in central and southern Montana. While 
the lack of snow and the high winds have 
injured the small acreage of winter 
wheat in northern Montana, reports from 
central Montana, where there is a larger 
acreage, show fair condition. 








NOTES 

W. L. Beers, president of the Montana 
Union of the Farmers’ Educational & 
Co-Operative Union, has opened state 
headquarters for the association in Room 
12, Thisted Building, Great Falls. 

An irrigation district under the Unit- 
ed States Reclamation Service, to com- 
prise 12,000 acres on the lower Sun Riv- 
er near Great Falls, construction to be 


899 


commenced in 1992, is to be considered 
at a meeting called for next Monday in 
Great Falls. 

The first full carload of Valley County 
alfalfa seed shipped by co-operative ac- 
tion of the growers to Syracuse, N. Y., 
sold for 30c per lb, a total of $9,000 for 
the car, which contained 30,000 lbs of 
seed, grown near Eight Point, on the 
Missouri River bottom, south of Glas- 
gow, Mont. 

Billings bakers have announced a re- 
duction in the price of bread, dropping 
from l6c to 1l5c, and from lle to 10c. 
This is the basis already in effect in 
Great Falls. Bakers have not reduced 
prices on pastries, but announce their 
intention to do so as soon as prices on 
ingredients permit. 

A marketing conference aimed to bring 
about harmonious action between exist- 
ing farm organizations in Montana and 
the rapidly organizing Montana Wheat 
Growers’ Association on a wheat market- 
ing programme has been scheduled to 
meet in Lewistown, Feb. 24. Represen- 
tatives of the Montana Grain Growers, 
the Montana Wheat Growers’ Associa- 
tion, the Montana Farmers’ Union, the 
Montana Union of the American Society 
of Equity, and other economic farm 
bodies in the state will be present. 


Joun A. Curry. 





UTAH 

Ocpen, Uran, Feb. 19.—Another de- 
cline in wheat prices and a general re- 
tarding of wheat movement from farms 
of both Utah and Idaho were the out- 
standing features of the grain business 
this week in the intermountain states. 
Flour also receded in accord with grain 
prices. 

Wheat, both hard and soft, was quoted 
at $1.30@1.35 bu at Utah common points, 
the lowest level so far reached in this 
section, with few buyers even at these 
figures. Reports reached Ogden that road 
conditions were such in many localities 
that little hauling could be done, but as 
the bulk of the crop is now at country 
elevators or has been shipped, it is not 
considered this had a very material ef- 
fect upon the general situation. 

Ogden prices also dropped, the quota- 
tion being $7.50@8 bbl, basis 48-lb sacks, 
f.o.b. Ogden, for both family patent and 
hard wheat flours. There was a slightly 
improved local demand during the week. 
Offers were made by southeastern trade 
of $8.75 bbl for standards and $9 for 
high patents, f.o.b. lower river points, 
basis 96-lb cotton sacks. ‘The demand 
from that territory is reported very slow. 
None of the mills reported any ship- 
ments to California, though early book- 
ings are expected from various inquiries 
received, 

Bran prices remained practicaily the 
same, $35 ton in carload lots, f.o.b. Og- 
den, and $40, carload lots, f.o.b. Cali- 
fornia common points. 


NOTES 

J. H. Waugh, construction superin- 
tendent of the Globe Grain & Milling 
Co., in Ogden, has resigned, and will en- 
ter the contracting business. 

Seventy-five delegates to the western 
farm bureau conference held in Ogden 
this week were guests of the Sperry Flour 
Co., Thursday, being shown through the 
mill and elevators, where all operations 
were demonstrated. Representatives of 
bureaus in Utah, Idaho, Nevada, Wyom- 
ing and Montana were in the party. 

Spring plowing has started in many 
sections of central and southern Utah, 
in preparation for planting spring wheat. 
Owing to the late harvest of 1920 in 
many sections, farmers were unable to 
place wheat land in condition, but are 
reported to be anxious to take advantage 
of any early spring weather to plow. 

E. R. Alton, formerly grain buyer for 
the Globe Grain & Milling Co. with head- 
quarters at Salt Lake City, has been se- 
lected as manager of the Ogden plant of 
the company, succeeding J. H. Barnhart, 


‘ who was in charge of the Globe business 


here for seven months. The company 
has been operating its elevators and grain 
handling plant, is finishing its feed mill 
and has construction work completed on 
a 3,500-bbl flour mill. Installation of 
machinery for the latter, however, has 
not been completed. 
W. E. Zuprann. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
s report no improvement in 
the F aa for flour. Liberal supplies 
in the hands of bakers, combined with a 
lack of confidence in joe prices, ac- 
count for the general dullness prevailing. 
Mill prices are somewhat firmer t 
week, as follows: Dakota standard pat- 
ents, $10.60; Dakota clears, $8.75; Mon- 
tana standard patents, $9.70; Montana 
clears, $7.85; Dakota and Montana first 
patents, 60c above standard patent 
pes Kansas first patents, $10.50; 
ansas standard patents, $10,—basis 
98’s, cotton; cut-offs, $6.75@7.50. 

Some increase in offerings in millfeed 
tended to lower prices this week. Red 
bran and mixed feed were offered at $32 
@33 ton; white bran and mixed feed, 
$38@40; middlings, $45@47; red dog, 
$46.50@47.50. 


NOTES 


Professor Harry Snyder, chief chem- 
ist Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneap- 
olis, has been in San Francisco for the 
past two days. 

Manager Frank S. Coates, of the Sperry 
Los Angeles mills, has been elected a 
member of the board of directors of the 
Farmers’ & Merchants’ National Bank of 
Los Angeles. 

Effective Feb. 15, the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce has adopted the 
following schedule for rice inspection 
fees: $4 per carload or less; $4 per 50 
ton lots or less by water (8c per ton 
over 50 tons) ; $2.25 for grade determina- 
tion; $4 for sample certificate. 

Polling 624,992 votes as head of the 
Republican ticket of presidential electors 
in the November election, John H. Ros- 
seter, president of the Sperry Flour Co., 
has the distinction of receiving the larg- 
est vote ever recorded for any one in 
California running on a single ticket. 


Bronson B. Tufts, an employee of the 
Hercules (Cal.) Powder Co., won the first 
prize in the Life-O-Wheat slogan contest 
out of 100,000 slogans submitted. The 
first prize of $200 was awarded by the 
manufacturers of this wheat product, the 
Nicholson Products Co., of Kansas City. 


The Commercial Secretaries’ Associa- 
tion of Tulare and Kings counties, Cali- 
fornia, met recently and voted to enlarge 
the organization to include the San 
Joaquin valley. The association invited 
the Fresno Chamber of Commerce to call 
a general meeting soon to perfect plans 
for advertising the valley in the East. 


According to Carl R. Gray, president 
of the Union Pacific Railroad, movement 
of grain has started, and the deadlock 
which has existed during the past few 
weeks has been broken. Mr. Gray stated 
that freight and passenger traffic had 
been holding up very well. Maintenance 
work on the Union Pacific has proceeded 
unusually well during the winter. Mr. 
Gray renewed his assertions that the lat- 
ter part of the current year would wit- 
ness a return to normal conditions. 


Swayne & Hoyt, Inc., announce their 
appointment, effective Feb. 1, 1921, as 
Pacific Coast agents for the New York 
& Cuba Mail Steamship Co. (Ward 
Line), maintaining fast freight service 
from New York and New Orleans to 
Cuba, Mexico, River Plate ports (Buenos 
Aires, Montevideo, and Rosario), also 
to Spain and Portugal. Offers of car 
are solicited. In addition to this freight 
service, the Ward Line maintains passen- 
ger service from New York to principal 
ports of call in Cuba and to Tampico, 
Vera Cruz and Progreso, Mexico. 


Grain markets have strengthened and 
in some quarters material advances were 
recorded. Country grain buyers report 
farmers still unwilling to sell and, in the 
ease of barley, holders’ offerings were 
extremely light. With the exception of 
local barley trading, conditions generally 
have been on a much safer basis since 
the first of the year. Declines in wheat 
continued, and demand from even coun- 
try dealers was greatly diminished. Trad- 
ers and dealers alike were discounting 
wheat prices as compared to prices on 
other grains, and sentiment was general 
among the trade that wheat is yet too 
high. With Europe a poor bidder and 
previous commitments of brewing barley 
well filled, business in heavy barley at a 
standstill. Growers, who are the large 
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holders of barley in California, stead- 
fastly refuse to sell at present prices, 
and shippers are unable to trade under 
existing conditions. Estimates of barley 
now in ey the state exceed 300,- 
000 tons, or half a year’s crop. 

R. C. Mason. 





NASHVILLE. 

Nasuvit1eE, Tenn., Feb. 19.—Slight 
improvement in demand for flour from 
the Southeast has developed this week 
but, as has been the rule for some time, 
buying is in small quantities and for im- 
mediate shipment. No forward business 
of consequence is being handled. 

Reports received at the offices of the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association show 
that the present outstanding sales are 
only 28 per cent of the average for the 
preceding four years. Stocks of wheat 
are also low, being only 46 per cent of 
the average for previous years. 

Contrary to previous experience, ad- 
vances in the market bring about no in- 
crease in business. A steady market for 
a few days brings increased buying into 
evidence. Purchasers have little confi- 
dence in advances, but steadiness in the 
market seems to be attractive to them. 

Credit conditions in the Southeast re- 
main very unsettled. Farmers are still 
holding cotton, and liquidation is pro- 
ceeding slowly. Until. the cotton is con- 
verted into money, it is not thought that 
trade will get back to normal. 

Flour prices remain generally firm, and 
at the close of the week were as follows: 
best or short soft winter wheat patent, 
98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, 
$10.50@11; standard or regular patent, 
$9.85@10.25; straight patent, $9.15@9.50; 
first clear, $6.50@7. 

Rehandlers report a quiet demand for 
Minnesota and Kansas flours. Prices: 
spring patent, 140-lb bags, delivered at 
Nashville, $10@10.50; hard winter wheat 
patent, $9.75@10.25. 

Wheat is quiet, with No. 2 red, with 
bill, quoted at $2.02@2.05. 

Millfeed had a shade better tone dur- 
ing the week. Prices: soft winter wheat 
bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b. Ohio River 
points, $24@25; standard middlings or 
shorts, $29@31. 


CORN MEAL 


Demand for corn meal continues light. 
Some of the large mills in the Southeast - 
are temporarily closed. Mills with a 
capacity of 66,000 bus this week ground 
7,619, or 11.4 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 10,030, or 15.2 per cent, last 
week, and 29,318, or 18.9 per cent, the 
same week last year. Prices: bolted meal, 
in sacks, per 100 lbs, f.o.b. Ohio River 
points, $1.60@1.65; unbolted meal, $1.50 
@1.55. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by Nashville and southeastern 
mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 

FPiour Pct. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 


This week ....... 183,840 73,526 39.9 

Last week ....... 177,630 83,752 47.1 

Year a@0 ......%5 224,850 148,223 66.9 

Two years ago .. 205,290 78,744 38.3 

Three years ago.. 169,290 48,512 28.7 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Feb. 19 Feb. 12 

Flour, Dbia ......cccccee 27,900 27,200 

Wheat, bus ........0005 167,000 187,000 

Care, DOP ccccevvccioses 124,500 113,500 

Oate, DUB .ccccrccccsecs 359,000 424,000 
NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 114 cars. 

The Renke Seed & Grain Co. is a new 
firm at Lawrenceburg, Tenn. 

Winter wheat in Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee is reported progressing favorably. 

The Duck River Milling Co., Hickman 
County, Tennessee, has increased its capi- 
tal stock to $25,000. 

Fire recently destroyed the large feed 
mill and warehouse of the Marco Milling 
Co., Pine Bluff, Ark. 

Several firms have filed a petition ask- 
ing that the business of the Riverside 
Elevator & Warehouse Co., Memphis, be 
— in the hands of a receiver. J. T. 
dalbert and others have operated the 
business. 

Joun Lerrer. 
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New Yorx, N. Y., Feb. 19.—Wall 
Street was disappointed at the terms of 
the Reading readjustment, for in these 
days of high money the Street is apt to 
look shy at anything entailing fresh con- 
tributions. Various Reading issues de- 
clined sharply after the first spurt of ac- 
tivity following the detailed announce- 
ment. The fact is, however, that the 
Reading company will retain a good deal, 
although it is difficult for the Street to 
appraise the value of the different rights. 

uch interest was manifested in the an- 
nouncement, as Reading has for years 
been an important speculative football 
which has bounded back and forth in 
response to the sharp moves by opposing 
speculative interests. 


PUBLIC BUYING 


The public is taking seasoned securities 
and putting them away for safe keeping. 
Odd-lot buyers have made large aggre- 
gate purchases, and the larger public may 
be expected to give out buying orders in 
quantity after the upward movement 
gains a little headway. The market is 
in a position, however, where a highly 
favorable development might be the 
means of advancing prices all around. 
It is this that many intending buyers are 
waiting for. 

Wall Street buyers are a good deal like 
sheep. Until the proper lead is given, 
they keep out of the market, and often 
take stocks five points or more above the 
level which obtained before the big lead- 
ers came in. This has been demonstrated 
frequently, but the financial public ad- 
heres to its old way of doing things, and 
declines to buy stocks before it gets good 
and ready. 

INCREASED THRIFT 


Small savers all over the country are 
making cash purchases of seasoned se- 
curities. Most of these are in small lots, 
and will be used in purchasing securities 
at prices which will return an unusually 
generous investment yield. It is an ex- 
traordinary movement and comes in re- 
sponse to various efforts that are being 
made to inculcate thrift in the people. 
Notwithstanding the fact that there are 
30,000 banks in the United States, hun- 
dreds of people continue to put their 
savings away in cupboards, rat holes, old 
tin cans, shoes, and articles of clothing. 
Once in so often these funds are accumu- 
lated and placed in savings banks, and 
used to pay for really good securities. 


HIGH MONEY 


In no year for nearly half a century 
have money rates ruled as high during 
the first six weeks of the year as in 1921. 
The main reason is that the banks have 
many loans which are difficult to liqui- 
date, and which cannot be paid off until 
commodity - liquidation has proceeded 
further. Besides this there is the in- 
sistent demand from abroad, as nearly all 
countries wish to borrow in the United 
States and are offering alluring induce- 
ments to secure credits here. The banks 
are managing the situation with great 
tact, however, and are working night and 
day to make promissory notes short term 
investments. It is always a dangerous 
symptom when valuable commercial bills 
are renewed and renewed, and when the 
borrowers frankly admit their inability 
to pay what they owe. 

It is evident, however, that sooner or 
later this readjustment will be com- 
pleted, for heroic work is being done very 
quietly by committees of the best bankers 
who are today engaged in more different 
kinds of business than they ever before 
had relations with. In all these cases the 


‘aim is to help out the borrowers and 


assist in the restoration of the crippled 
corporation as a going concern. In very 
many instances this sort of help has been 
successful, and in numerous instances 


about which the public has no knowledge 
whatever, the first-aid work has been suf- 


: ficiently helpful to bring back financial 


well-being to the borrowers. 

There never was a more interesting 
year in Wall Street banking than 1920, 
but it may be that 1921 will surpass it. 
Many interesting adjustments must be 
made during the coming four weeks, as 
April 1 for years past has been a date 
to conjure with in the money market. 
Only a year or two ago a large section 
of the West was taken up in paying for 
land which it had purchased at “crazy 
prices.” Many participants in that no- 
table boom have still payments to make 
before they get clear titles to their prop- 
erty. 


FINANCING EUROPE 


Since the armistice the American peo- 
ple have invested more than $1,000,000,- 
000 in foreign government and municipal 
securities. This movement is continuing, 
and there is reason to believe that it will 
gain greater headway in the future. In 
a very real sense this country is acting 
as banker for the rest of the world, and 
may be expected to continue its invest- 
ments on a large scale. The great issu- 
ing banking houses will see to it that no 
more foreign loans are issued than the 
market is able to take care of, as it is 
realized that overcongestion would be a 
very serious matter at this time. It looks 
as if, by the close of 1921, the American 
people would have stupendous invest- 
ments in foreign securities, and that the 
proceeds of these loans will be used 
largely to purchase supplies in the 
United States. 


PERSONAL RESERVE FUNDS 


The average citizen is taking care to 
provide himself with a reserve fund. It 
is a good sign, and means that the war 
vicissitudes and the postwar readjust- 
ment have made the man of small means 
realize the importance of insuring against 
future losses. Many wage earners are 
doing this, even in sections where wages 
have been heavily reduced. The average 
American is a pretty level-headed indi- 
vidual, who lives with his eyes open, and 
is poy mindful of the things which 
make for financial independence and 
comfort later in life. 

The nation’s earning power has been 
heavily reduced as a consequence of the 
tremendous falling off in wage disburse- 
ments and earning power. As a result of 
this prudence, however, the country is 
saving more and spending less, thereby 
building up a comfortable reserve fund. 
One highly reassuring thing is the large 
number of new investors who are being 
trained to put their surplus dollars to 
work. Through the various Liberty Loan 
flotations the government’s bond selling 
organization has done much to familiarize 
the public with security investments. It 
is safe to say that it will never forget the 
lesson. 


NEW ADMINISTRATION 


Wall Street is looking forward to the 
inauguration of a new president with 
the sort of feelings which gain promi- 
nence every four years. The expectation 
is that the new Congress will enact con- 
structive laws which will be of material 
assistance in building up business, and in 
making it vigorous and strong. Although 
no one can tell just what will develop 
after March 4, the feeling is definitely 
hopeful, and suggestive of genuine better 
times. 





The Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, has purchased the good-will and 
business of the Nichols Flour Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa. W. M. Ballinger will be 
manager, and A. G, Shaffer assistant 
manager. 
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There has been no further cut in home 
milled flour this week, but the 4s taken 
off in four separate installments, in ad- 
dition to the 4s drop on Nov. 29, have 
taken all confidence in the stability of 
prices from bakers, and they are one and 
all literally, buying only from hand to 
mouth. This is aw eB for millers, be- 
cause short deliveries mean to them in- 
creased cost of delivery. To send round 
the lorry to a baker’s loft twice a week 
is absolutely unprecedented. 


BREAD DEMAND AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


The actual demand for flour does not 
appear to be much diminished, nor is it 
likely to be. Bread at 7d the 2-lb loaf 
is not at all bad value with meat, home 
killed or imported, at the present high 
prices. The amount of unemployment is 
striking in this great city, and in the 
poorer boroughs heavy purchases of 
bread must*be made by the guardians. 
There has been talk recently of short 
time in London mills, but millers say that 
this is not on account of slack trade, 
but is a measure the ministry of labor 
is promoting, with the idea of absorbing 
a portion of the unemployed in the mills. 
What good this proposition can effect is 
hard to see. 


GOVERNMENT FLOUR 


Very little country flour is making its 
way here, for one reason because the 
government regulation article, though 
better than it was in the summer, is 
hardly strong enough to carry much 
country flour. The commission is buying 
no more over-sea flour, but in spite of 
the obligation on all millers to use 10 
per cent of such flour in their sacks, the 
commission’s flour still gets in the way 
of the importers of free flour, and this 
must continue for some months. There 
is a little government flour of high class, 
such as American spring patents and Ca- 
nadian exports, but it is almost all stored 
at points far from London. Moreover, 
some of it must have been in store quite 
long enough. The lower grades are 
mostly held by the commission at full 
prices, and are not selling very readily. 


FORWARD OFFERS TOO HIGH 


Some importers have been complaining 
of late that American and Canadian mills 
are holding prices too high for them. 
No doubt the instability of the markets 
everywhere gives both American and Ca- 
nadian millers pause in answering cables. 
There have been few Minnesota offers 
within the past day or two, but Canadian 
exports have recently been quoted for 
January seaboard shipment at 74s 6d, 
c.i.f., while there are offers for February 
seaboard at 74s. Kansas straights have 
been tendered at 69s for February sea- 
board. 

Importers are free now to buy any 
flour, and it is said that the Australian 
Wheat Commission, a distinct body from 
the Royal Commission, has recently been 
selling Australian straights at 67s 6d, 
c.i.f., in a named vessel due here about 
the end of next month. Nearly all im- 


_— are exercising due care by dab- 
ling gently in over-sea flour, buyin 
only on a moderate scale. A great dea’ 


of the Minnesota and Canadian straights 
has been sold before it reached port. 
There are many bakers who have either 


Minnesota’ straights or . Canadian 
straights due them some time or. another, 
and if the flour came to hand within the 
next fortnight the baker would pay on 
delivery 88@89s for Minnesotas and 83s 
@84s 6d for Canadians. Minnesota 
spring clears would cost a baker under 
the same conditions 81@82s. 


OATMEAL 


The oatmeal market is even worse this 
week. Midlothian is at the best worth 
80s per sack of 280 lbs, while the special 
quality might make 85s. Aberdeen has 
dropped again, the average price being- 
about 63s 9d. American pinhead, me- 
dium or fine is held at 65s, while some 
London made pinhead is worth 67s 6d. 
Midlothian rolled oats are held at 75s, 
but there is @ fancy article that makes~ 
85s. Aberdeen at the best is worth 70s, 
while Irish may be quoted at much the 
same figure. The best American is held 
at 72s 6d. There is a little London 
made, for which 72s 6d is wanted. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is getting into the millers’ 
warehouses, more especially bran, but 
there has been no change in prices, apart 
from the charges for some of the bags, 
which have been lowered. 


BALTIC EXCHANGE MEMORIAL 


The London mercantile, wheat and 
shipping exchange, known as the Baltic, 
stands in St. Mary Axe, a narrow, an- 
cient street, and which has been immor- 
talized, with its surrounding neighbor- 
hood, by Charles Dickens in “Our Mutual 
Friend.” At the corner of this ancient 
street, which within the last few years 
has been almost entirely rebuilt, there 
stands an equally ancient church, bearing 
the somewhat curious name of St. An- 
drew Undershaft. 

In this church the members of the Bal- 
tic have placed a stained glass window 
in memory of two of ‘their fellow- 
members who were drowned in the Eng- 
lish Channel on March 24, 1916, while 
proceeding to France on_ business, 
through their ship being torpedoed by 
the Germans. The victims were Walter 
Alvin Lamarque and Manliffe Francis 
Goodbody, both of whom were members 
of the well-known grain and flour im- 
porting house of Harris Bros. & Co., 
London. The memorial was unveiled by 
the son of Mr. Lamarque, and dedicated 
by. the Bishop of Willesden, the rector 
of the church, while the choir was formed 
by members of the Baltic choral society. 

The window represents two scenes 
from the Gospels, one the call of the 
sons of Zebedee while they were fishing, 
and the other the storm on the Sea of 
Galilee. The coloring is very beautiful, 
and the wording underneath is “To the 
glory of God and in memory of Walter 
Alvin Lamarque and Manliffe Francis 
Goodbody.” 


LIBAU A FREE PORT 


Libau, in the province of Latvia, a 
port on the Baltic Sea, has been declared 
a free port. Libau is the gateway to 
Russia, and by establishing it as a free 
port it is hoped that trade with Russia 
will be re-established ‘and developed. 
Another free port on the Baltic is Dan- 
zig, which is the gateway to Poland, 
Lithuania and the other Baltic provinces. 


MILLERS AND CHINESE FLOUR 


The government is in a predicament 
over its ill-advised venture in importing 
Chinese flour, for nobody wants it. First 
of all it was distributed among London 
importers. Some returned it to the 
Royal Commission on Wheat Supplies as 
unsalable, as part of it was found to be 
infested with maggots. Others succeeded 
in disposing of their allotment with dif- 


ficulty and much persuasion, so politely 
declined to handle any more. On ex- 
periments being made to dispose of the 
flour in Scotland, a loud and effective 
protest was made by the whole Scottish 
trade, insomuch that the Wheat Commis- 
sion had to promise to send no more to 
that market. 

Large quantities of the flour, however, 
still remain in store and so some means 
had to be devised to get rid of it. The 
next move in official quarters, therefore, 
was an order to the millers of England 
and Wales to increase the admixture of 
imported flour with the home made prod- 
uct from 5 to 10 per cent, of which not 
less than 5 per cent must be Chinese 
flour, wherever supplies of that flour are 
available. This has aroused the indigna- 
tion of the millers concerned, who re- 
sent having to mix into their good, whole- 
some flour this notoriously inferior and 
insect infested flour. It is true that not 
all the Chinese flour in store is unsound, 
but a fair proportion of it is. The idea 
of being compelled to use it, willy nilly, 
is obnoxious to the millers. 

The Daily Express, of London, is giv- 
ing publicity to the matter, and claims 
that much of the illness and disease at 
present prevalent in the country is due 
to Chinese flour. This is rather a far- 
fetched statement, but it does seem as 
if the authorities are in a measure mak- 
ing the public victims of a bad deal on 
their part. 

The “Lively Chinese Flour,” as it was 
called in the editorial on the subject in 
The Northwestern Miller of Nov. 24, 
and which caused much amusement 
among the trade, would have served its 
purpose better in the country of its ori- 
gin, it would seem, from the dire tales of 
famine that come from all parts of 

hina. 

The contracts are not yet completed, 
and criticism has been levied at the min- 
istry of food for importing flour from 
that country at such a time. It is ex- 
plained that an offer to cancel the con- 
tracts was made by the Wheat Commis- 
sion some time ago, but refused, and in 


any case the contracts were chiefly made 


in the early part of last year. There 
is no doubt that the Wheat Commission 
would gladly be rid of its Chinese flour 
contracts if possible. They have indeed 
proved a nest of trouble, as well as of 


insect life. 


AUSTRALIA DAY 


On Jan, 26 the Australians and New 
Zealanders in London celebrated the 
birthday of Australia by entertaining the 
Prince of Wales at luncheon. Austral- 
ians count the years of their country 
from the day the British flag was hoisted 
at Port Jackson, now known as Sydney. 
That occurred in 1788, so that Australia 
this year celebrated its one hundred and 
thirty-third birthday. Besides the 
luncheon the celebrations included a spe- 
cial service in the old city church of St. 
Dunstan-in-the-East. 

This church is only a few minutes’ 
walk from the London office of The 
Northwestern Miller, and possesses the 
most beautiful spire in the City of Lon- 
don. It is at least 1,000 years old, and 
the troops from London had to attend 
services there before proceeding to the 
French wars when the battles of Crecy, 
Agincourt and Ploiters were fought. Sir 
John Hawkins, who lived in the reign of 


Queen Elizabeth, and was one of the. 


great pioneers of the British Empire, is 
buried there. 

Some 11 years ago certain people were 
inspired with the idea of linking up this 
old church in the heart of the empire 
with one of the remotest members of 
that empire, by an annual service on 
Australia Day. This celebration has 


grown in importance, and the greatest 
service ever held in the church in this 
connection was on the Australia Day fol- 
lowing the armistice, when generals Bird- 
wood and Monash mourned the loss of 
their comrades and gave thanks for the 
success of their sacrifice. 

At the service this year the preacher 
was Dr. Lowther-Clarke, who until re- 
cently was archbishop of Melbourne, and 
has spent 18 years of his life in Aus- 
tralia. In the course of his sermon he 
said that Australia could feed and pro- 
vide for 10 or 20 times her present popu- 
lation of 5,000,000, and she looked for- 
ward to great expansion in the near fu- 
ture. 


AN OLD CHRISTIANIA FIRM 


Anth. Johansen, senior member of the 
firm of Anth. Johansen & Co., Chris- 
tiania, Norway, retired from the firm on 
Jan. 1, and was succeeded by his son, 
J. Gléer-Johansen, who, together with the 
former junior partner, Ivar Mathisen, 
will continue the business under the old 
name. 

Anth. Johansen had been engaged in 
the grain and flour trade for nearly 50 
years, and his firm is one of the best 
known among flour agents in Norway. 
Impaired health, however, forced him to 
retire from active business. His son, J. 
Gléer-Johansen, has for several years 
studied the milling industry, both through 
his connection with a milling concern in 
Norway and in the United States, where 
he spent two years with large flour mills 
in Kansas and Missouri. 

After the conclusion of the Norwe- 
gian-American commercial agreement in 
1918, he served a year as commercial 
attaché to the Norwegian legation in 
Washington, D. C., and has made nu- 
merous friends on his extensive trips 
throughout the United States. 

The firm of Anth. Johansen & Co. rep- 
resents in Norway and Scandinavia a 
number of North and South American 
and Canadian mills. 


THE PHANTOM SHILLING LOAF 


The public is obsessed at the moment 
by the idea of “the shilling loaf,” that is, 
24c for 4 lbs. The price is always given 
as for four pounds, although loaves are 
not made for private sale except in 2-lb 
and 1-lb sizes. The Daily Express, look- 
ing for some sort of special stunt, has 
been on the track of the ministry of 
food, accusing it of obstructing trade 
and, in consequence, keeping up retail 
prices. Flour and bread offered the easi- 
est and safest example, and so flour and 
bread prices were made subjects of daily 
comment. 

The agitation culminated in what the 
newspaper people. considered a clinching 
argument, by way of a demonstration. 
A bag of flour, weighing 140 lbs, was 
bought in New York and brought over to 
England. Never perhaps had a little bag 
of flour such a great advertisement. The 
dates of the purchase and dispatch were 
duly announced, as well as the antici- 
pated date of arrival in England. The 
name of the ship carrying the bag was 
given, and every detail of its journey, 
as if it were a royal progress. 

The services of the president of the 
London Master Bakers’ Protection So- 
ciety were secured to see to the manu- 
facture of this flour into loaves. The 
sale of these loaves—some 95, of 2 lbs 
each—took place at the newspaper ad- 
vertisement shop in Fleet Street. There 
was a long queue of people waiting for 
the fateful moment when the shop should 
be opened. All the loaves were sold 
within 15 minutes, part of even that time 
being taken up with a stop to secure a 
flashlight photograph of the scene. 

The description of all this perform- 














msequence, to encourage cutting. One 
store in South London, only recently 
started in baking, has had a free adver- 
tisement from the newspaper referred to 
above, because it sells the shilling loaf. 
Each day its bread is cleared out by 
about 12 o’clock. 


David Gardiner, for a number of years 
manager for Scotland of the flour de- 

artment of R. Hunter Craig & Co., 

td., of Glasgow, has joined the firm of 
William Morrison & Son, Ltd., a well- 
known flour importing house, with whom, 
it will be remembered, the late John L. 
Stevenson was connected for several 
years. It is intended that Mr. Gardiner 
shall fill the vacancy left on the board 
of directors by the death of Mr. Steven- 
son, and his experience in the flour trade 
will be of value to the firm. 


Charles J. Williamson, of Balfour, 
Williamson & Co., Liverpool, died last 
week. He had been connected with the 
firm the whole of his business life, and 
was not only highly esteemed, but re- 

arded with affection by his numerous 

riends. Balfour, Williamson & Co, are 
prominent grain importers, with offices 
in Liverpool and London. They also have 
milling interests in South America and 
on the Pacific Coast of North America, 
being connected with the firm of Balfour, 
Guthrie & Co., Portland, Oregon. 
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SCOTTISH MARKETS, JAN. 26 


Today the 4-lb loaf of bread is reduced 
in price in Glasgow by another 1d, 
making the retail charge Is 34%,d. This 
represents a reduction of 1d since the 
cost of the loaf rose in consequence of 
the removal of the subsidy. The fall in 
the price has been less rapid than the 
London press was disposed to lead the 
public to believe, and a Scottish milling 
view is that we cannot hope, even under 
the most favorable circumstances, to 
reach “the shilling loaf” before May. It 
is unfortunate that the cost of the main 
food of the people should not be easing 
more substantially at a time when the 
country is getting into the grip of un- 
employment, with consequent distress. 

Even with this fresh reduction in the 
Glasgow charge, the cost still stands at 
158 per cent above the prewar level. If, 
before the war, a time had been foretold 
when the country would be faced with a 
serious spell of unemployment and when 
the loaf which people were accustomed to 
buy for 6d would cost 1s 3d or Is 4d, 
we would have regarded the prophecy as 
a nightmare. Yet this is our plight to- 
day, more than two years after the ter- 
mination of the war. 


STATE TRADING CRITICIZED 


The slow rate at which the cheapening 
in the price of wheat is being reflected in 
the cost of bread is directing attention to 
the statement made by Julius Barnes to 
the farmers’ organizations in Chica 
toward the end of 1920, when he blamed 
the British Royal Commission for buy- 
ing heavily in the months of May, June 
and July when the price of wheat was at 
its highest. 

There are those associated with the 
bread trade in Scotland who agree with 
Mr. Barnes that it was a mistaken policy 
to buy so largely at the tail end of one 
crop and push up the market level to a 
height that made holders of the new crop 
expect similar prices. This policy is be- 
lieved to have postponed the natural fall 
in the market till November, and thus 
deprived us of receiving any material 
benefit in cheaper bread during the pres- 
ent winter. , 

The Wheat Commission, like the other 
food trading departments of the govern- 


ment, is coming less well out of the end 
of its labors 


it did in the earlier 
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judgment. That is one of the worst fea- 
tures of state trading. Being a mo- 
nopoly, it can afford to buy without 
thought of the subsequent sale, as the 
distributing trade must 





IRISH MARKETS, JAN.- 22 


For the first time since control came, 
the trade is beginning to realize that its 
business will very soon be entirely in its 
own hands. No allocations of govern- 
ment flour are now taking place, but im- 
porters have received intimation that a 
plications for flour week by week will 
considered by the department. The only 
flour available, apparently, is soft Chi- 
nese or Australian, the latter of which is 
reported old and of doubtful quality. 


CAUTIOUS BUYING 


While there have been some applica- 
tions for Chinese flour, inquiries have not 
been on a large scale, as it is not looked 
on favorably by the Irish trade. Im- 
porters are buying a little flour, but are 
very cautious as to quantity, a carload 
or two at a time being the most that they 
will order at present prices. Bakers are 
equally as cautious, for, although they 
have at present a splendid margin, they 
are nervous as to the future price of 
bread. 

PRICES 

Cables are weaker, and very best Ca- 
nadian -patents have been bought this 
week at 79s, net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dub- 
lin, February seaboard. Canadian win- 
ters were quoted as low as 76s for the 
same position. Soft flours from the very 
best Minneapolis mills were offered at 
79s 6d for February/March seaboard, 
which was considered good value, but 
business was not workable. Home mill- 
ers report a steady consumptive demand 
at 78s per sack, ex-mill, bags included. 

The following are Thursday’s amend- 
ed flour prices: Manitoba standard 
straights and other similar classes, 80s 
6d; Australian straights, 76s 3d; soft 
winter wheat straights, 75s 3d; Chinese, 
66s 9d. All brokerage is done away with, 
and returns of sales are no longer re- 
quired. 

OATMEAL 

Oatmeal has taken another downward 
course. There is a change in Irish flake, 
the price now being down to 80s per 280 
Ibs. American is down now to about 70s 
on spot, and 67s*on pass Imported 
medium is about 65s, with a poor de- 
mand. 

FEED 


There is no change in the price of 
offals. Demand for all classes of bran 
is weak. Pollards have shown a slight 
improvement, but are dull for the time 
of year. The controlled price for bran 
is £14 10s per ton for small, and £16 
10s for broad, bags included. The price 
of pollard is £15 5s. Continental brans 
are obtainable at £13 per ton for ship- 
ment, but bids are being solicited at less. 
Good foreign pollards are £14, with free 
sellers. 

There have been some fairly large ar- 
rivals of linseed cake, which has caused 
a decline in price, the latest figures being 
about £18 per ton, net, c.i-f., either port. 
Demand is only for small lots, forward 
buying being entirely absent. Good 
home made cotton cakes fetch £22 10s 
per ton in retail quantities, but £17 
would be about the price for shipment. 
The consumptive demand on spot is very 
good, and about the only bright spot in a 
dull trade. 

Indian meal is £16 per ton, bags in- 
cluded. Oats are declining, lower quota- 
tions of foreign having a weakening ef- 
fect on the home grown article. m- 
mon feeding oats are not more than £12 
per ton, with good milling in the neigh- 
borhood of £15. 





Henry Good, W. W. Payne and J. J. 
Johnson, of Kalispell, have incorporated 
the Montana electric bakery, at Helena, 
Mont., with $40,000 capital, $4,000 of 
which has been sabeesthel. 
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BAKERY AFFAIRS IN BRITAIN 


Lonpon, Ena., Feb. 1—Even in this 
old country good businesses have a ten- 
dency to hands, and not infre- 
quently to disappear. It is something of 
a record for a business to continue, prac- 
tically in the same hands, for 50 years, 
and through its whole history to be grow- 
ing. The firm of Inglis & Co., fast, 
has just celebrated its jubilee, by a social 
meeting of the staff, numbering about 
1,200. The founder of the firm, James 
Inglis, presided, and was supported by 
his brother, George Inglis, who is still 
managing director of the business. 

Mr. James was originally in the 
“sewed muslin” embroidery business in 
Dublin, and, that trade declining, he se- 
cured a position on the staff of a large 
bakery concern there. With the knowl- 
edge acquired he determined in 1871 to 
start a concern of his own in Belfast, 
and bought a business using 150 sacks of 
flour per week, with seven or eight vans 
for distribution. By keeping to superior 
quality and increasing variety the busi- 
ness steadily grew, until now it is prob- 
ably the second largest in the United 
Kingdom, the premier position being 
held by the United Co-operative Bakeries 
of Glasgow. 

Inglis & Co. was the first firm to send 
bread into country districts by train. 
This practice began in 1886 when George 
Inglis, who was also previously in busi- 
ness in Dublin, joined the firm in Bel- 
fast. The output grew so rapidly that 
by 1889 they had 36 ovens in daily use, 
and had to rebuild the factory. Besides 
paying a 10 to 12 per cent dividend, 
bonus shares were distributed to share- 
holders in 1914, and again in 1919. The 
firm does its own van building. It has an 
employees’ benefit trust, gives free medi- 
cal advice to its workers, and has a 
scheme on hand for the issue of em- 
ployees’ shares. As an indication of the 
magnitude of the firm’s operations, it 
may be stated that the output requires 
over 5,000 bbls flour per week, the oven 
fuel bill is some $1,350 weekly, it has 300 
horse vehicles and 41 motor vans, and its 
wages bill is over $15,000 a week. An- 
other successful Belfast bakery has re- 
cently been acquired by the Inglis com- 
pany. 

LONDON PRICES 


There is little order in the London 
bread trade with regard to price. One 
large firm doing only a retail trade is 
still delivering to customers at 32c per 
4-Ib loaf. It has simply sat tight, asked 
this price, and makes its very substantial 
profit on the trade done. I am informed 
that although there has been a good deal 
of grumbling by customers, comparative- 
ly few have proceeded so far as to 
change their baker, and the explanations 
offered as to the necessity of the higher 
price because of quality, the perfection 
of equipment, and the generous treat- 
ment of the firm’s workmen have been 
generally accepted by customers, because 
so often and consistently repeated. 

The wholesale bakers, and the majority 
of the smaller ones, are now selling so 
that their bread can be retailed at 30c. 
In most industrial districts the common 
price is 28c per 4 lbs, with a few “cut- 
ters” selling at 26@24c. The present 
price of the London millers’ flour, which 
is still regulated by the ministry of food, 
is $13 per bbl, with about 20c more as 
delivery charge. In prewar days, flour 
at this price would have entailed Is@1s 
2d per 4-lb loaf, according to whether it 
was sold in an industrial neighborhood 
over the shop counter, or delivered from 
a van on credit. 

It is interesting to note, as a parallel, 
that in 1810 the average price of flour 
was $13 per bbl (79s 10d per sack of 
280 lbs), and the average price of bread 
for that year was 13.17d per 4-lb loaf 
(really per quartern, each loaf weighing 
4 Ibs, 51% oz). The “allowance” to the 
bakers as settled by Parliament was then 
16s 9d per qr of wheat, baked into bread, 
equivalent to about 12s 7d po sack of 
flour ($2.01 per bbl). The difference in 
the matter of low yield of flour, at that 

riod, accounts for the ery com- 
parative high price of bread. An allow- 
ance to the baker now of $2 per bbl to 


pay for all materials but flour and all 
charges is wholly inadequate. 

In 1918, when a revision to the allow- 
ance system was made, as a method of 
determining what the price of bread 
should be, that allowance was fixed at 
$4 per bbl of flour, baked into bread. 
Since then the price of everything that 
ag to produce the loaf, including labor, 

as increased enormously, yet the stand- 
ard price of bread in London at the 
moment is 28c per 4 lbs, If the price of 
flour is taken from its total return, in 
value of bread, at this price, the allow- 
ance actually. obtained is $4.37 bbl. 

The ministry of food has just an- 
nounced the reduction of flour prices by 
17c per bbl, but the competition among 
bakers is so keen that even this small 
drop may occasion another fall in bread 
prices, which must come out of profits. 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEM 


The propaganda, to which reference 
was made in notes of last month, in con- 
nection with the proposed alteration in 
the bread laws, has not been so far of 
the fiery, raging sort, but has fallen rath- 
er flat. There is a sharp division of 
opinion among bakers, particularly in 
London, as to the proper course to pur- 
sue. With many, the consideration of 
liberty to the baker which he now en- 
joys seems to have no appeal. 

There is an idea prevalent in the ranks 
of the small men that if the weight of 
the loaf is fixed by law, the result will be 
a reduction of competition. This view 
is persisted in, although at the moment 
the weights of ‘loaves are fixed by the 
ministry of food order, and there is a 
sufficiency or more of inspectors, yet 
competition was never keener than it is 
now, and all the indications are that it 
will grow in intensity. 

Those who favor the assize system of 
keeping the price of loaves fixed, and al- 
tering the weights to satisfy changes in 
market prices of flour, do not seem to 
make very much impression on the fixed 
weight votaries. Outside of London the 
assize system finds general favor; its 
Mecca being in Manchester. Meanwhile 
the prosecuting inspectors, under the 
present regulations, are very much better 
propagandists for the assize system, or 
any other except that now in force, than 
the formal lecturers. 

Bakers are at once driven out of indif- 
ference or opposition to change of the 
present regulations when it comes their 
turn to be prosecuted for light weight 
bread, Under the statute law an inspec- 
tor has only the status of a common in- 
former; he can only prosecute on light 
weight loaves actually bought. But un- 
der the present order he can go into a 


. baker’s shop and insist on having as 


many loaves weighed as he chooses. 

The practice, it seems, of some of these 
officials, is to pick from the shelves par- 
ticular loaves which seem _ specially 
crusty, and have these weighed. If sev- 
eral are slightly short, the baker is not 
allowed to weigh other loaves which may 
more than balance the deficiency by over- 
weight. If there are several short weights 
the baker is summoned before a magis- 
trate. The same procedure is followed 
with bread taken out in vehicles. No 
other tradesmen are subjected to such 
indignity. Yet some bakers are prepared 
to assist to make the system permanent. 

The advocates and friends of the as- 
size system are in a large majority. The 
representatives from Manchester sup- 
plied most convincing evidence before the 
interdepartmental committee, now os- 
tensibly investigating the sale of bread 
problem. They recited the details of the 
actual operation of their plan for sev- 
eral years, and brought evidence that the 
weights and measures inspectors of their 
district are in its favor. 

From Bristol, H. W. Neville, a baker 
in a large way, tells of an interesting 
experiment he made just before the war, 
to show that people are not so easily in- 
fluenced by the loss of a little off the 
weight of a loaf as by an increase of even 
half a cent on the price. He sent out a 
considerable proportion of his bread to 
private customers wrapped in paper. So 
that the customer aaah pay some of the 
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cost of wrapping, these loaves were 
weighed two ounces less than others not 
wrapped. On the outside of each wrap- 
per was a printed notice, stating that 
each loaf was guaranteed to weigh not 
less than 30 oz. About 75 per cent of 
the customers decided to have the 
wrapped loaf. 

After some months the firm decided to 
make all loaves of a uniform weight of 
2 lbs, and to charge 14c¢ a loaf for wrap- 
ping. The result, says Mr. Neville, was 
extraordinary. Within a few weeks the 
demand for wrapped bread fell away, 
until it was reduced to about a fourth 
of what it had been with the lighter 
loaves. His experience is identical with 
that of others who have worked on simi- 
lar lines. 

COMPARISONS 


The Year Book of the Scottish Asso- 
ciation of Master Bakers is to hand, and, 
as usual, contains a good deal of useful 
and interesting information. There are 
three “National” associations of master 
bakers in Great Britain and Ireland. The 
full title, as just stated, is claimed by 
the society which is essentially English 
and Welsh, although it has a good many 
members in Scotland and Ireland, and 
abroad. This was started by a few 
Birmingham and Liverpool enthusiasts 
in 1887. It then included most of the 
leading bakers in Scotland and Ireland. 

Before many years there was a schism, 
and a large batch of the Scottish mem- 
bers seceded from the parent society. In 
1891 they formed their own society, with 
an initial number of 65. It has now a 
membership of 2,252, of whom 128 are 
English, Irish and foreign. As often 
happens in the biological world, an or- 
ganism does not die when there is a fis- 
sion, but grows more. The English par- 
ent society, which at the time of the 
Scottish schism had a membership under 
500, has now over 7,000, and during the 
last year of the war had over 8,000. 

The Irish association was not founded 
because of any disagreement with the 
parent society in England, but because 
of the fundamental differences in out- 
look and methods of the trade in the two 
countries, and the need for organization 
at hand on the island. 

With regard to Scotland it was inevit- 
able, sooner or later, that the Scottish 
and English bakers should part company, 
as far as their trade organizations are 
concerned. The trade practices in the 
two countries are so different, and, tem- 
peramentally, the two types of men do 
not mix. Since there have been separate 
associations, joint action has been at- 
tempted twice, first in the control of 
parliamentary affairs, and again about a 
year ago in connection with an indus- 
trial council to settle wages. On both 
occasions the joint action was a failure. 
The officials of the two societies, how- 
ever, seem to work very successfully to- 
gether on financial matters, on strictly 
business lines. They run without trouble 
a highly successful mutual insurance 
company, favored by the trade in both 
countries. 

The ptm A of master bakers in 
Scotland have duly served an apprentice- 
ship at the trade and to some extent 
have the craftsman’s outlook, with his 
conscious pride and its essential limita- 
tions. In England there is a very much 
larger proportion of men in the trade 
who have general business experience, but 
little technical knowledge. Naturally, the 
two types of men consider trade prob- 
lems from a slightly different angle, and 
the appeal to them must also differ. 

There are some curious and interesting 
items of comparison in the life of the 
two societies. A baker can join the Scot- 
tish association for 15s; for membership 
in the national he must pay 21s, Part of 
the Scottish member’s subscription is 
earmarked for the benevolent fund, the 
income for the year being from that 
source £104, and the disbursements in 
benefits £106. The subscriptions to the 
benevolent fund of the English associa- 
tion are strictly voluntary,.with receipts 
from that source of £1,127 for the year, 
with disbursements in benefits for same 
period of £555. The accumulated funds 
for all purposes of the Scottish Associa- 
tion are about £5,000, while the English 
balance sheet shows assets of about £19,- 
000. Many other items indicate the 
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caution of the Scottish bakers in com- 
parison with the more lavish and freer 
spendings of their English friends. 


WHY HIGHER WAGES? 

There was a time when Scottish opera- 
tive bakers readily left their native coun- 
try to seek fortune elsewhere. The for- 
tune seems now to be easier to get at 
home. From a detailed statement pub- 
lished in the Scottish Year Book, it ap- 
pears that the minimum wage for table 
hands ranges $19@21.50 per week of 44 
hours, equivalent to $20.07@23 for a 48- 
hour week in England. But the wage 
here, except in the Manchester district, is 
nowhere above $21, and in most places is 
about. $19. 

There are several sufficient causes for 
the remarkable difference in the rate of 
remuneration. The Scottish workman 
must have a good deal of mechanical 
skill, and cannot easily be replaced by 
untrained labor: the workmen are very 
well organized, even in the small towns; 
and, most important of all, there has 
been an industrial council established in 
Scotland, in which the voting power of 
the operatives’ section is pee. | to that of 
the employers, and the solidarity of the 
workmen’s side is much greater. The 
employer’s representatives have hardly a 
common interest. 

Arrangements that may be satisfactory 
enough to wholesale bakers in a large 
way of business are not so satisfactory 
to the small baker with a mixed trade, 
but principles and points have been to a 
large extent sacrificed for peace. A con- 
siderable section of the bakers in the 
small towns have little good to say about 
the industrial council, and trace most of 
their troubles, including short and awk- 
ward hours, and, of course, high wages, 
to its operations and influence. Those 
who are responsible for the employer’s 
side are naturally unwilling to stand in 
a white sheet for what they have done, 
even under compulsion, and counter 
strenuously the criticism leveled at their 
work. 

It is curious, however, that Scottish 
bakers’ wages have risen more than those 
of the operatives in either Ireland or 
England, and there alone has the men’s 
union been able to insist, as a standing 
rule of the trade, that none but union 
workmen may be employed. Only in 
Scotland is Saturday’s work shorter than 
on other days—it is fixed by the indus- 
trial council at 6% hours for that day, 
with not more than 11% hours’ overtime. 

The other official arrangements pro- 
vide that working operatives must not 
start before 4 a.m. nor finish after 8 p.m., 
but that men starting before 5 a.m. must 
be paid 5s per week above the minimum 
wage. All men working between 5 a.m. 
and 6 a.m. must be paid 2s 6d per week 
above the minimum rate. The standard 
rule is, therefore, that 6 a.m. is the start- 
ing time, and the minimum wage applies 
only to those starting work at that hour. 


OUR CO-OPERATORS 


It is difficult to write often, or much, 
about the baking or other trade, without 
introducing notes concerning the co-op- 
erative movement. Besides the ordinary 
working people who attach themselves 
to the stores as customers, there is an 
intellegentcia brigade of advocates, the 
individuals of which are to be found scat- 
tered through all the public offices, but 
very strongly represented in some of the 
new ministries, particularly that sup- 
posed to be concerned with labor affairs. 

The staff of this government depart- 
ment has grown from 4,400 in 1914 to 
17,324 in 1920. The connection between 
the labor parties and co-operative socie- 
ties on one hand, and government posts 
in a labor ministry on the other, may 
seem natural enough, and at any rate is 
very real, One result has been that, dur- 
ing the war period, the co-operative so- 
cieties were taken as models for methods 
of distribution of goods, when it seemed 
that there might be a scarcity, and the 
movement, in consequence, boomed large 
in propaganda.. There are quite a num- 
ber of well-known writers on economic 
subjects who are obsessed with the prin- 
ciples of the system, and who hardly lose 
an opportunity of booming its virtues. 

All these agencies helped to strengthen 
the system during the war, while the very 
large profits made by co-operative stores, 


as by other traders, have not been nearly 
all distributed to members by way of 
dividends on purchases, but have, in most 
cases, been put to increase of reserves or 
to a special fund for development and 
extensions. 

There have been, within the last four 
or five years, waves of extension in many 
directions, embracing the production of 
raw materials and first stage manufac- 
tures. Thus the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society has acquired many coal mines, 
and some 35,000 acres of agricultural 
land, ostensibly for the supply of coals 
and milk and butter to its constituent 
societies. These extensions were both 
much lauded by the theorists who preach 
for the movement, but it appears that, 
commercially, neither venture pays. 

Ostensibly to get rid of the middlemen, 
among which class co-operators include 
flour millers, the wholesale societies in 
both England and Scotland run many 
large and perfectly equipped flour mills. 
As an extension of the all inclusive and 
selfsupporting ideas in favor with co- 
operators at the moment, some 10,000 
acres of wheat growing land in Canada 
have been acquired. 

Nearly every local co-operative society 
has its own bakery, so that the co-opera- 
tive mills have assured customers with- 
out much seeking. It may be due to the 
enervating effects of such a condition of 
security, but, even in co-operative bak- 
eries, the flour from their own mills is 
not generally of such good repute as that 
from some large outside millers. It is 
notorious also, that co-operative bakery 
bread hardly ever bears favorable com- 
parison with the bread of private bakers 
in the same neighborhood. It has been 
the practice, particularly in London, for 
co-operative societies to sell bread 2@4c 
less than the prices charged by other bak- 
ers, but since control of prices has been 
removed, and the food ministry has re- 
duced the price of flour, the societies 
have come into line with others. Under 
the new policy, it is said that co-opera- 
tive bakeries are making good profits on 
much less trade. 
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There has been something like a slump 
in prices of meals in restaurants within 
the last few weeks. Messrs. Lyons, the 
largest light refreshment caterers in 
London, have reduced the prices of “por- 
tions” of most of the foodstuffs they sell 
er cent. The high prices pre- 
vailing had a considerable effect in re- 
ducing the business of the restaurants 
and teashops. Workers who had been in 
the habit of taking midday meals at those 
establishments have more and more 
adopted the plan of carrying with them 
sandwiches:or other light food, and wait- 
ing till the return home for the full meal. 

n business houses where many are 
employed the alternative plan has been 
adopted of starting a canteen for the 
staff supply. In connection with the 
staff of the Bank of England there is 
such a canteen, at which some 700 meals 
are served daily. Now that these estab- 
lishments are in existence, it is doubtful 
if the ordinary restaurants will recover 
the lost trade, even by a considerable re- 
duction in prices. ‘ 

The same causes that are changing tar- 
iffs at restaurants are working to cheap- 
en flour confectionery in bakers’ shops, 
at least that part not involving a great 
deal of labor. In some articles there is 
a reduction of 25 per cent in prices; 
others are made a little larger, and 
charged as before. Margarine, sugar, 
fruit and flour have all fallen in price, 
and the public is getting the advantage 
at once. In industrial districts, owing to 
unemployment, the confectionery sales 
have been very slow. 

Buns at two cents are again appearing, 
and as this is regarded by the public as 
the standard price for most varieties of 
small goods, there is likely to be keen 
competition again in that department, 
and a general leveling down of most arti- 
cles to that standard price. As labor ac- 
counts for so large a part of the cost of 
flour confectionery of the fancier sort, 
there will be difficulty in lowering prices, 
and it will hardly be physically possible 
to reduce the size. The variety will 
probably be lessened. 

JoHn Kmktanp. 








BAKERIES IN ARGENTINA 





Home Baking Counts for Little in Southern Republic Except in Farming 
Districts—Largest Bakery Uses 235 Bbls of Flour Daily — 
Type of Machinery in General Use 


A recent report from Trade Commis- 
sioner P. S. Smith, at Buenos Aires, 
states that according to the latest official 
statistics published by the Argentine 
ministry of agriculture, there were over 
3,500 bakeshops in Argentina, not count- 
ing those primitive establishments found 
in the small interior towns. This esti- 
mate is probably too conservative, as 
many new shops have come into existence 
in the past three years. 

In the province of Santa Fe, where a 
large portion of the land is subdivided 
into small parcels, home baking is carried 
on fairly extensively, but in the province 
of Buenos Aires every one depends upon 
the professjonal baker for bread, rolls, 
cakes, and pastry, and this is also quite 
generally true of all the other provinces. 

The average bakery consumes 10 bags 
of flour daily, each bag holding 154 lbs. 
The smaller shops use 5 to 10 bags daily, 
the former being the smallest that can be 
operated with profit sufficient to pay ex- 
penses. 

The largest baking institution in Ar- 
gentina is the Sociedad Anénima Pani- 
ficacién, which uses 300 bags (46,200 lbs) 
of flour per day. The Compaiiia del 
Cafion, which is the oldest in Buenos 
Aires and the second largest, needs 40 to 
45 bags (about 6,000 to 7,000 lbs) a day 
for its output. Another company, the 
Compafiia Panificadora, was formed two 
years ago to purchase or secure control 
of all the bakeries in a certain ward of 


Buenos Aires, but so far has only par- . 


tially accomplished its purpose. This 
and the Panificacién are practically the 
only exceptions to the rule that the bak- 
eries are owned and operated by indi- 
viduals instead of by companies. 

The Argentine bread is different in 
general characteristics from the standard 
American loaf bread, and there are some 


types, notably the “galleta” or round 
bread of the camp, which are unknown 
in the United States. The galleta is very 
much used in the country districts for 
serving with the afternoon tea, or “yerba 
mate.” It resembles closely an extraor- 
dinarily substantial and hard marine bis- 
cuit, varying in size according to the 
part of the country in which it is pro- 
duced. In the province of Buenos Aires 
it ranges in weight from 1-5 lb to 1 lb, 
while in other provinces it is sometimes 
as small as 1-20 Ib. 

Loaf bread is employed especially by 
restaurants and bars for aaking sand- 
wiches. Aside from the German, or rye, 
bread, this sandwich bread, or “pan 
——, as it is known, is the only one 
baked in molds. Practically all of the 
remaining types except the “round 
bread” and the “half moons” are turned 
out in the form of oval pointed rolls. 


MIXERS 


A municipal ordinance has been in ef- 
fect in Buenos Aires since 1911, and for 
shorter periods in other cities, requiring 
the installation of mechanical dough mix- 
ers in all bakeshops. As a result there 
are now a great number in actual service. 
Nearly all known makes are represented 
in Buenos Aires, but the one with the 
greatest number of installations is said to 
be an Italian machine. This consists of 
a round, gear driven tank, rotating about 
a vertical centra? spindle and provided 
with a set of independently operated agi- 
tators. No arrangement for dumping 
out the contents is provided. 

This general type is brought in from 
Italy, Germany, and France, and is pre- 
ferred by many to the stationary, hori- 
zontal, cylindrical tank, which is typical 
of many American mixers, although the 
latter have been imported for many 
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ears, and the same kind is even made 
within the country. The two sizes which 
most popular are those having a ca- 
for handling 880 and 1,320 lbs of 

batch. The largest standard 
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size is for 10 to 12 bags of flour, or ap- 


proximately 1,800 Ibs of dough. 
OTHER MACHINERY 


Many dough dividers have been put on 
the market, and a considerable number 
are in operation, a they are used 
much less than the » due to the 
fact that as yet none has been offered 
uniting the qualities desired with a price 
that is within reach of the majority of 
the consumers. These machines are of 
no importance from the standpoint of 
saving labor, but would age profitable 
in all bakeries where rolls are sold by 
count instead of by weight. Dividing is 
now done by hand by persons who are 
very expert at it, but it is stated that 
loaves are generally overweight, and that 
this loss is one of the large items of 
expense in conducting a bakery. 


POWER AND FUEL 


In the cities, or in any district where 
electric power is available, all machines 
are ht for motor drive, this being 
accomplished more often by belting from 
overhead countershafting than by direct 
connected motors. In some localities it 
was formerly customary to use the 
“malacate” or circular horse mill, but this 
is fast disappearing, to be replaced by a 
small internal combustion engine using 
gasoline, kerosene or alcohol. 

With few exceptions the ovens are ar- 
ranged for burning wood, the common 
fuel being the red quebracho, which has 
a very high caloric content. 


KINDS OF PASTRY 


No doughnuts or pies, as known in the 
United States, and very few cakes, are 
made in Argentina, as the favorite sweet 
foods are the French pastry of almost 
unlimited variety, and other types pe- 
culiar to the country. These are made in 
the pastry departments of the bread bak- 
eries or in special shops devoted exclu- 
sively to their preparation. The more 
progressive companies are well equipped 
with —T such as egg beaters and 
cream whips, but their use could be ex- 
tended to include those who are not using 
them at present. 

Crackers and dry cake, or “bizcochos,” 
for eating with tea, chocolate or ice 
cream, are made by large central bakeries 
and sold in tin containers throughout the 
entire republic. Such establishments have 
many of the latest improvements, but 
their number is very small and, conse- 
quently, the opportunity offered by them 
for placing new machinery is extremely 
limited. 


MARKET FOR ACCESSORIES 


In the accessory line the local shops 
are prepared to furnish all oven castings, 
shovels, racks, trays, and other articles 
of a similar, simple nature, but this still 
leaves many items to be imported, among 
which may be mentioned pyrometers 
(although few are used), flour sifters, 
hand and power driven grinding mills, 
refractory bricks, tiles and oven illu- 
minators. 

Taken as a whole, the supplying of 
baking apparatus and accessories is a 
lucrative Crete, within the possibilities 
which some 4,000 bakeries can offer, as 
the owner of a prosperous bakery is usu- 
ally quite liberal, and very approachable 
as a prospect for. buying new machinery. 

New shops are being founded fre- 
quently with the development and ex- 
pansion of the country and settlement of 
new colonies or towns, while many old 
machines are now worn out and must be 
replaced. The field is already well cov- 
ered by representatives of European fac- 
tories, but this should not prevent other 
companies from attempting to secure a 
share of this business, especially if they 
can do so through active representatives 
who are in close touch with the users and 
understand their needs. 

Any manufacturer trying to sell for 
the first time in Argentina will have to 
struggle against the conservatism of the 
people with respect to a new or unknown 
make. He will also have to meet the 
competition, not only of many European 
firms, but also of factories in Buenos 
Aires. Although the latter are really 


small machine shops and foundries, they 
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can turn out devices that are lower in 
price than those imported. Their prod- 
ucts are quite eo ngenn  R, caeerer | to 
the cheaper trade, and uce consider- 
ably the number of buyers of foreign 
materials. 





EVANSVILLE BAKERS’ CASE 


Case Pending Involves Charges of Combina- 
tion to Keep Bread Prices Up to 
Maximum Level 


Evansvittz, Inp., Feb. 19.—An inter- 
esting suit brought in December, 1919, 
was t6 have been tried at Mount Vernon, 
Ind., recently, but has been again post- 
poned. The suit was venued from this 
county as soon as the case was called in 
circuit court. Wrapped up in it is the 
matter. of the wholesale price of bread 
asked by Evansville bakeries. 

The suit as originally brought was to 
enjoin the W. P. Walsh Baking Co. and 
certain grocers of Evansville from form- 
ing an organization in restraint of trade. 
It alleged that Walsh and a number of 
retail grocers were being banded to- 
gether into a stock company, the purpose 
of which was to control the distribution 
of bread to Evansville grocer members 
of the organization, who were to receive 
their bread at a rebate price, the rebate 
to go toward the purchase of stock in the 
company. When the stock was paid for 
the bread was to be distributed at the 
continued rebate price, thus giving gro- 
cer members an advantage in the pur- 
chase of bread. 

The defendants in the case, through 
attorneys, called for some of the plain- 
tiffs to come before a notary public and 
answer questions to be propounded. Some 
of the plaintiffs refused to come to the 
hearing, while others responded. The de- 
fendants’ attorneys tried to show that 
the plaintiffs had solicited one of the 
leading bakers of the city, who had re- 
duced the price of bread, to raise it to 
the standard price of 814c per loaf at 
wholesale, and that the baker had done 
so. It was attempted to show that the 
price of bread in Evansville had not been 
reduced for two years, even though the 
price of flour and sugar had gone down, 
while the price of labor was still at the 
maximum. 

Efforts to secure unequivocal answers 
failed, and the case was taken before 
Judge Lockyear, of the probate court, 
which has concurrent jurisdiction with 
the circuit court, who decided that plain- 
tiffs must answer the questions propound- 
ed by the defense. 

The case has attracted widespread at- 
tention, since the bakers are making a 
1¥,-lb loaf that is selling at retail at l5c. 
The 1-lb loaf is.selling at 12c in most 
of the bakeries, some charging only 10c. 
There has, however, been no outcry 
against the bakers, for the reason that 
the prices charged in Evansville are about 
the same as are charged elsewhere. 

Some of the large bakeries in the city 
are plaintiffs in the suit, while Walsh 
himself operates one of the largest. He 
makes nothing but bread and rolls, while 
the other bakers make pies, cakes and 
other sweets. 

At a subsequent hearing before the no- 
tary, held 10 days ago, it was found that 
the ingredients used in making a 1-lb 
loaf of bread cost the baker 4c. To this 
must be added the overhead charge, which 
was not determined at the hearing. 

One of the overhead charges is in the 
delivery. Evansville bakers use their 
wagon drivers as salesmen, and it is stat- 
ed that some of these men make from 
$50 to $60 per week, predicated upon 
the number of loaves they sell. These 
drivers have a union, and are not re- 
quired to care for the horses they drive, 
nor for the automobiles they use. This 
commission was paid during the war, and 
as the price of bread has not decreased in 
Evansville, the drivers are still “getting 
theirs,” as they express it. 

W. W. Ross. 








During the year 1920, 20,338 settlers 
entered Canada from the United States 
through the ports of the western prov- 
inces, according to a statement issued by 
the Canadian immigration officer at Win- 
nipeg. These settlers were possessed of 
wealth amounting to $7,759,083 and 
brought with them effects valued at $2,- 
323,745. Seventy-five per cent of these 
people settled on farm lands. 
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THE FUNCTIONS OF THE SUPPLY HOUSE 


(Continued from page 868.) 


size of each article. The total number of 
prices in such a catalogue will run close 
to five thousand. It is a tremendous 
amount of work to prepare such a cata- 
logue. The first catalogues were not so 
comprehensive, and it has been a matter 
of years of work to put such a book into 
the hands of the baking trade. 

Now think what it means to have such 
a large number of items in stock and 
available in almost any quantity, together 
with the food supply list that amounts to 
about five hundred items. Carry that 
picture through the various steps of mer- 
chandising. Assembling coconut from 
Ceylon, nut meats from Italy, molasses 
from New Orleans, canned fruit from 
California or New York, spices from the 
Orient, rubber ornamenting bags from 
Ohio, tinware, knives, brushes, sieves, 
woodenware and the hundreds of articles 
that are called for from manufacturers 
from one end of the country to the 
other; then having these things system- 
atically arranged in warehouses so that 
they may be had easily as they are need- 
ed; paying cash and taking all the com- 
mercial risks; putting the right amount 
of the proper article in the correct pack- 
age for each customer; seeing that the 
goods are delivered to the customer;— 
these things are being done continually 
by the supply houses. They even go far- 
ther than that in some cases, as it is fre- 
quently necessary to show customers how 
to use some of the products. 

Whatever is necessary to satisfy the 
customer must be done. There is an oc- 
casional buyer who takes advantage of 
this fact, and demands something that he 
is not entitled to. He fools himself if 
he thinks the supply house does not know 
when it is being imposed on, and he will 
pay for it sooner or later. The vast ma- 
jority of bakers are fair and reasonable 
in making complaints, and it goes with- 
out saying that there are complaints 
sometimes. No organization is perfect, 
and mistakes are bound to happen. The 
supply house is always ready to correct 
errors and see that the customer gets 
what he-wants. It is not looking for to- 
day’s business alone; it expects more in 
the future than it gets today. The sales- 
man calls again and again on the same 
customer, so he has a decided interest in 
maintaining harmony between the cus- 
tomer and the house. 

Newspapers frequently make uncom- 
plimentary remarks about middlemen, 
and the insinuation is not uncommon that 
those who handle commodities between 
the producer and the consumer are an 
unnecessary expense and a burden to the 
consumer. The supply house is primarily 
a jobbing institution, although many 
manufacture either food products or 
some of the tools or equipment, or both. 
As a jobbing institution it performs real 
service for the bakers of the country, 
and does the same for the manufacturers 
whose products are distributed. The 
growth of the supply business is proof 
that it is operating economically, be- 
cause any other method of doing the 
same work at lower cost would rapidly 
supplant the present method. Therefore, 
by its continued existence and growth, it 
proves that it is necessary. 

Many attempts have been made to re- 
place jobb'ng institutions by co-operative 
associations made up of the consumers. 
Theoretically there is no reason why that 
plan will not work, provided every one 
connected with the organization remains 
loyal. In actual practice this is seldom 
the case, due largely to the fact that too 
much is expected. The members do not 
realize what they are undertaking when 
they go into such an organization. They 
figure that the difference between the in- 
voice cost to the jobber and the invoice 
cost to them is profit that they can save. 
As a matter of fact, only a small part of 
that difference is left after operating ex- 
penses are paid. Even in the most ef- 
ficiently operated organizations the net 
profit is a small percentage on the sales, 
and there must be careful management 
to maintain even this small percentage. 

Co-operative associations must be able 
to compete with regularly established 
houses, and they must operate as ef- 
ficiently, to make anything at all. Those 


who form co-operative associations are 
undertaking the same responsibilities as 
stockholders in any commercial enter- 
prise, and they take all the risks that 
any one must assume who undertakes a 
business venture. They do it frequently 
without knowing just how large the risk 
is and how small the possible saving to 
them will be. If they realized that the 
only possible saving would be the equiva- 
lent of the percentage of net profit that 
the jobber makes, and that for that sav- 
ing they must risk the capital necessary 
to finance the business, they might not be 
so anxious to start the venture. ; 

The greatest risk that is usually met is 
the management. Honest, capable man- 
agement is not easy to obtain, and with- 
out it any co-operative organization will 
soon be on the rocks. There are cases 
where the reports seem to indicate that 
expense of operation is less for an asso- 
ciation than for a commercial organiza- 
tion in the same line. There is always a 
reason that will show why. It may be in 
the delivery, which the members take 
care of, or any one of a number of kinds 
of service that the members do for them- 
selves at a loss of time from their own 
business, and yet it is not charged to 
operating cost. It is the same proposi- 
tion that we have where a baker has his 
family working for him at no salary. 
He fools himself, and thinks he is making 
money. 

Various communities have started mu- 
nicipal markets. Well, they can sell for 
less than the regular dealer. If the city 
pays the rent, and committees from the 
women’s clubs do the clerk work free, 
why shouldn’t the price be- less? The 
reason those things do not last is that 
the only way to do the required work any 
cheaper than it is being done is to have 
some one work for nothing, and nobody 
will do that for any length of time. 

Bakers might successfully operate a 
co-operative association, but a supply 
house might do just as well operating .a 
chain of bakeries. Any capable business 
man can operate nearly any line of busi- 
ness successfully. There is a limit, how- 
ever, to the variety that should be under- 
taken at one time. Concentration of ef- 
fort on one’s own business will probably 
bring better results than branching out 
into lines that are not so well known, 

The bakers’ supply house as an insti- 
tution does fill an important place, and is 
necessary to the bakers of the country. 
It compares favorably with similar insti- 
tutions in other lines of trade, and it 
will undoubtedly progress with the en- 
tire baking industry, which is only just 
starting to do big things. 

Gerorce M. CuHapMan. 





AN INTERESTING SIMILE 


A. J. Cripe, of Hutchinson, president 
of the Kansas Bakers’ Association, makes 
the following interesting comparison be- 
tween his association’s recent short 
course and a baker’s first cake: 

“As a baker, what was your experience 
in making your first cake? 

“You no doubt were satisfied that it 
was a pretty good cake, but after you 
had examined this cake and finally tasted 
it, you said to yourself, ‘Well, I see 
where I can make some changes in this 
mix and have a better cake. I might add 
here or take away there, or so and so, 
and get better results.’ But because 
your first cake was not just what you 
hoped for, you didn’t stop baking, did 
you? 

“Now the officers of the Kansas Bak- 
ers’ Association feel about the two-day 
short course and convention just like you 
did about the cake; we all agreed that it 
was a pretty good meeting, but by mak- 
ing some changes here and there we can 
still have a better one, and if you hear of 
a baker that attended this meeting who 
was not entirely satisfied with the pro- 
gramme as arranged, just ask him about 
his first batch of cake. 

“Don’t be surprised when I tell you we 
are already making plans for the next 
short course and convention at Manhat- 
tan, next fall. The date has not been 
decided on as yet, but when it has been 
decided, we may ask the industrial court 
to make it compulsory for every Kansas 
baker and his wife to be present.” 
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CARE AND ACCURACY IN BAKING 





Paper Read by Professor John C. Summers, of Minneapolis, at Third An- 
nual Convention of North Dakota Association of the 
Baking Industry, at Fargo, Feb. 2 


Baking problems of today have not so 
much to do with the need of better ma- 
terials and more modern equipment with- 
in shop or plant as a greater desire for, 
and keener appreciation of, care and ac- 
curacy throughout the entire bread mak- 
ing process, from the storing of raw ma- 
terials to the marketing of the finished 
product. In many cases the baker should 
not be urged to purchase different ma- 
terials and additional equipment, but 
should be taught to make the best pos- 
sible use of the materials and equipment 
he has. 

Some think that the bread manufac- 
turer should give little thought to ma- 
terials, and that almost everything de- 
pends upon method. Others think the re- 
verse is true, that with good materials 
an excellent product is bound to result. 
Neither of these beliefs is correct. In 
order to produce an acceptable article 
one must have good materials and also 
use the best of methods. But certainly 
it is not advisable for one to attempt to 
correct his troubles by purchasing bet- 
ter materials only. He should first of 
all make the best possible article with 
the ingredients he has, and then carefully 
check up on the quality of these sub- 
stances. 

STORING OF MATERIALS 


It is often the case that little thought 
is given to the storage of raw materials. 
This should not be. All ingredients 
should be stored under as nearly ‘ideal 
conditions as is possible to have. Flour 
should be placed in a light, airy, dry 
room, free from all foreign odors, with a 
temperature of 65 to 70 degrees main- 
tained at all times. At a lower tempera- 
ture, flour will age very slowly, while at 
a much higher temperature, deterioration 
will quickly commence. An abundance 
of fresh air and sunlight favor aging, 
and so does a dry atmosphere. During 
proper aging the gluten is matured and 
the flour bleached. If foreign odors be 
present the flour will quickly absorb 
them, and they will be very pronounced 
in the finished product. The time of aging 
will depend largely upon the strength 
of the flour. This usually requires 
from 30 to 60 days. With the 1920 spring 
wheat flour, however, two weeks is suf- 
ficient. Aging will also increase the ab- 
sorption of a flour. 

Sugar, salt and yeast food should be 
stored under the same conditions as flour. 
Malt, milk and shortening should be 
kept under similar conditions, but at a 
lower temperature, about 50 degrees, 
preferably in cold storage rooms. If 
stored at higher temperature decomposi- 
tion is likely to take place. : 

Yeast should be produced fresh daily, 
and not carried over from day to day. 
It is very sensitive to changes of tem- 
perature, and should be kept in a re- 
frigerator at 50 degrees, summer and 
winter. Yeast will deteriorate at a great- 
er temperature, and its vitality is greatly 
lowered if subjected to very low tem- 
perature. 

MIXING 


One should have standardized for- 
mule, as to size of dough and percentage 
of ingredients. All materials should be 
carefully weighed; this is much more ac- 
curate than measuring. They should be 
introduced in exactly the same manner 
in each dough, and the time of mixing 
should be the same for each dough of the 
same type. All doughs should register 
the same temperature when freshly 
mixed, 78 to 80 degrees. They should 
be placed in troughs of sufficient size to 
accommodate an entire dough. 


FERMENTING 


First of all, the temperature of the 
doughroom should be 80 degrees at least 
one hour before mixing commences, and 
this temperature should be maintained 
exactly during the entire fermenting pe- 
riod. It is also very desirable to have 
the atmosphere of the doughroom moist, 
about 65 per cent humidity. The best 


way of doing this is to use a humidifier. 


In the absence of this, one might allow 
steam to escape into the room with fair 
results. With uniform temperature and 
humidity a definite time of fermentation 
can then be established. This will de- 
pend largely upon the age and strength 
of the flour, and has to be determined by 
each individual baker. Some of the rea- 
sons for variation of the fermenting 
time is that stiff doughs ferment more 
slowly than do slack doughs, and warm 
faster than cold doughs. Those contain- 
ing large quantities of yeast, sugar malt 
or yeast food will ferment rapidly. Salt 
retards fermentation, and so do the salts 
or mineral matter found in very hard 
waters. 

Every baker should use a dough sheet 
of some kind, and all records should be 
placed on this sheet, such as time mixed, 
temperature when mixed, temperature of 
room, time of punches, time taken, and 
temperature of fermented dough. 

All doughs should be punched on ex- 
act time, and so spaced as to be taken 
the minute they are ready. The most 
important step in bread making goes on 
in the mixing room. Some accurate, re- 
liable man should be placed in charge of 
the doughroom and held responsible for 
the work in this department. The mod- 
ern progressive baker no longer watches 
his doughs, but watches the thermom- 
eters and the clock, and carefully scruti- 
nizes the finished loaf to determine 
whether made from an old, young, or 
ripe dough, thereby controlling fermen- 
tation. 

MAKING UP 


Regardless of whether done by hand 
or with machines, care should be exer- 
cised in the making up of doughs. En- 
tirely too much carelessness is allowed in 
scaling. This should be done just as ac- 
curately as possible, which would ma- 
terially aid in uniformity of weight and 
other properties. Most bakers seem to 
be of the opinion that fermentation 
ceases and that the dough is in a resting 
stage after leaving the doughroom, but 
in reality fermentation is going on all 
the while, even during the first few min- 
utes in the oven. While in the steam box, 
or if allowed to remain in a warm room 
after being panned, fermentation pro- 
ceeds at even a greater rate than in the 
doughroom., It is for this reason that 
much attention must be given to the 
time consumed in the make-up. 

Rounding is usually practiced in the 
largest and the smallest shops, but not 
in the medium sized ones. In such shops, 
where the molder is the only machine, it 
is customary to transfer the freshly 
scaled dough immediately to the molder 
without_rounding, which saves labor and 
proves very satisfactory. When round- 
ing is practiced, a definite time should 
be established before being molded, and 
crusting should be prevented, so far as 
possible. 

Entirely too much carelessness is tol- 
erated in molding. When a machine is 
used it is often out of adjustment, mold- 
ing too closely or too lodsely, or the right 
amount of dusting flour is not used, 
causing streaks or holes in the bread. 
When done by hand, similar conditions 
exist. Most bakers use too much dusting 
flour and mold too loosely, often failing 
to seal the edges tightly. Almost every 
individual baker molds differently. To 
insure as great uniformity as possible, 
all should be required to do this work 
as well as possible. 

In panning, one should never use pans 
that are warm or cold, as this will have 
a very marked effect on the proving, the 
crease should always be placed down, and 
the pans should be well cleaned and not 
excessively greased. 


PROVING AND BAKING 


The same precautions should be ob- 
served in proving as in fermenting, for 
this is nothing other than fermentation 
going on at a higher temperature. The 
proving chamber should be kept con- 
stantly at a temperature of 88 to 90 de- 


grees, and the humidity also controlled 
for different types of bread. The baker 
of today has his steam box under con- 
trol, and proves a specified time for each 
type of bread. The manner in which 
proving is done greatly affects the qual- 
ity of bread produced. No baker, how- 
ever skilled, is able to determine accurate 
proof by sight. 

Too many excuses are accepted for 
inaccurate oven temperature. There is 
no reason whatsoever why ovens should 
not be at the desired temperature when 
baking, and much depends on just this 
thing. If they are not at right tem- 
perature, they need cleaning or the fires 
have not been attended to. 

The use of steam in ovens is a much 
debated subject. There is such a thing 
as having too much steam, as well as 
having too little. The steam pressure 
should be 10 to 15 lbs, and the quantity 
used and time used determined by the 
type of bread. When an excessive quan- 
tity is used a thin, leathery crust is 
formed. When none is used a thick, dull 
crust is formed. When a _ reasonable 
quantity is used in ovens, a brittle crust 
of medium thickness, sufficiently glazed, 
is had. This character of crust seems to 
be that preferred by consumers and ob- 
serving bread manufacturers, 


COOLING AND WRAPPING 


If bread is made from correctly fer- 
mented doughs, and the right quantity 
of steam used in baking, cracking dur- 
ing cooling need not be feared. Bread 
should be thoroughly cooled at ordinary 
room temperature before being wrapped. 
After being cooled it should be wrapped 
or placed in close containers to prevent 
drying. If wrapped before being cooled, 
bread will sweat, due to the continued 
escape of steam. This should be avoided. 
Regardless of the theories that have been 
advanced concerning the staling of bread, 
the one thing that is responsible to a 
great degree is the,loss of moisture. 


MARKETING 


Bread is either sold over the counter, 
through the local grocer, or through the 
grocer in a near-by city to whom it has 
been shipped. Regardless of the manner 
in which it reaches the consumer, one 
fact remains: it is imperative that bread 
should be as fresh as possible when 
placed on the table. Recent experience 
has taught us that the consumption per 
capita of bread depends to a great extent 
upon its condition when eaten. If it were 
possible to get all bread on the table 
within five hours or less time after bak- 
ing, the consumption of bread, our cheap- 
est and best food, would be increased as 
nothing else would increase it. Most peo- 
ple prefer fresh bread even for toast, a 
thing that many boarding house keepers 
and chefs fail to appreciate. 


BREAD AS A FOOD 


There never was a time in the historv 
of baking when there was greater need 
of impressing upon the public the value 
of bread as a food. Very few seem to 
realize that it is our “cheapest and best 
food.” They do not, in many instances, 
make comparisons as to the cost of bread 
and its nutritive value as compared with 
other food sybstances. It is the duty of 
the baker, to use every means available to 
bring the consumer to this realization. 
He can do much along this line by be- 
coming better informed himself, and em- 
phasize this by personal contact or 
through the press. 

Housewives everywhere are ready to 
discontinue baking and rely upon the 
commercial baker for their bread supply, 
but they will not do this until the baker 
makes a product that meets with their 
approval, and delivers this to them in 
the best possible condition. 

It is surprising for one to note the 
progress made by bakers who know so 
little about their business. Much can be 
learned and much improvement made in 
one’s own plant or shop if he will care- 
fully analyze himself, definitely deter- 
mine his deficiencies and inability as a 
manufacturer of breadstuffs, determine 
to give more thought and study to his 
work, and practice greater care and ac- 
curacy in shop or plant. Until he con- 
vinces himself that circumstances, ma- 
terials, and equipment are not respon- 
sible for the poor product that he makes 
daily, but that he himself is entirely re- 
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sponsible for the circumstances that pre- 
vail, the materials he uses, the equipment 
he has, and therefore for the quality of 
the manufactured article he produces, 
the baker will never experience the 
growth and expansion that he so much 
desires. 

The bread maker is serving the public. 
The fewer excuses he offers, and the bet- 
ter service he renders, the greater will be 
his success. 


NEWS FROM WASHINGTON 


Bakery Situation Mixed, but Most Bakers 
Declare Business Falling Off—Flour Con- 
tinues Quiet—Eggs Plentiful, Lower 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Feb. 17.—No per- 
ceptible improvement in the demand for 
flour has been noted in the past fort- 
night. Sales were confined mainly to 
regular customers, and even these took 
out only enough to meet current needs 
for consumptive requirements. 

Some spot stock is being offered at 
slightly below quotations for shipment 
from the mills but, despite some low 
prices, little business results. The local 
trade reports mills in the Southwest 
quoting 15c bbl below prices of flour 
from the Northwest. 

Much complaint has been heard be- 
cause some bakers did not promptly take 
the flour which they had bought, and it 
was feared that to make them pay for it 
at full prices would drive many of them 
out of business. Now it is said that these 
contracts are not to be canceled, but 
bakers will be allowed to make part of 
their purchases in the open market and 
the contract flour will be billed to them 
in moderate amounts after the contract 
time has expired. 

Brokers, wholesalers, jobbers, millers 
and mill representatives report light de- 
mand for flour, and that bakers and other 
regular buyers are taking very small 
quantities, and mostly for immediate or 
early use. There is virtually no disposi- 
tion to order flour ahead, the buying 
trade fearing that prices may decline. 

Large wholesale bakers here say the 
volume of business in most instances 
continues steady, although there is a 
falling off in some of the poorer sections 
where there is considerable unemploy- 
ment. It is understood that bakers sell- 
ing to the foreign class notice a decline 
in sales, due to many of their customers 
turning to potatoes and food which they 
find cheaper in price than bread. Some 
bakers say they are selling more bread 
in certain localities, as many of their cus- 
tomers have turned to bread in place of 
using higher priced foods. Bread prices 
show no change from Dec. 6, when prices 
were reduced 2c loaf. There have been 
several reductions in cakes and pastries, 
and business in these lines generally is 
steady. 

There is little demand for raisins and 
currants. Bakers are reported to have 
a sufficient supply on hand for near-by 
requirements. Apricots, peaches and 
apples are inactive. Business in nuts is 
light, and buyers are showing little in- 
terest. It is understood that bakers have 
a Sufficient supply for their requirements, 
and are not seeking further allotments. 

Announcement is made that’ the Cali- 
fornia Raisin Co. will sell next season’s 
crop of. raisins through its own selling 
organization, thus eliminating brokers, 
by the establishment of 15 branch of- 
fices. Wholesale grocers and jobbers will 
be supplied, as direct sales to the re- 
tailer are not contemplated. 

The bottom has dropped out of the 
egg market. Dealers admitted this when 
they announced prices had tumbled ap- 
proximately 15c dozen in three days, due 
to heavy shipments from near-by states 
and the West. Some of the egg dealers 
have lost as high as $5 a crate wholesale 
since the drop started. Dealers hope 
that within a week or 10 days the pres- 
ent oversupply will be removed, and the 
market will recover from the present 
wholesale price of 36c dozen. 

One of the largest sugar jobbers in the 





‘city said that he expected sugar to fall 


another cent in the next few days, which 
would bring it below 7c lb. 
J. Harry Wootrince. 





A new bakery is to be opened in Fern- 
dale, Wash., under the management of 
F. Cofferbee. 
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Minneapolis and Duluth—Grain Receipts 


Receipts of grain at Minneapolis and Duluth, as compiled by the Cargill pone Co., 
from Aug. 1, 1920, to Sen. $1, 1921, in bushels (000’s omitted), with comparisons 





























DULUTH 

1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1916-16 

Wheat—spring .......... silstewe sco Re 3,940 . 68,192 : : : 
MME Ss ro .crds chi ntstckecerss 317 883 4,062 418 4,302 4,160 
Durum ....... ed obaahcis ineces MRD 4,978 28,8738 5,921 6,852 29,497 
All wheat ........ Les Bape . 32,528 9,801 86,127 16,774 22,465  86,cc1 
IONE sinh’ UX oesien ghd wise’ voaee) eT 1,038 3,506 1,990 6,412 4,412 
Ra Ap ag pa Seg agit : 2,859 1,800 4,194 6,837 7,304 12,680 
MS i<6's ose shakes Ppa cote, 446 2,229 478 2°980 3,664 
WON i Reekiccbena vases SEeaee o-patile 10,181 9,145 10,078 3,452 2,561 3,852 
COPD cccccccescccccccess chee ohene bieee eves 14 shed owe 
as eae SR aaa sce. 52,005 22,281 106,164 28,545 41,723 110,839 

MINNEAPOLIS ; 
1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 
Wheat—Spring ...........-- sees 58,228 48,508 74,260 49,954 60,639 101,640 
Sed SRE eee er A 7,110 27,916 8,189 3,092 20,855 11,140 
MME Wy tcc dca ccas caves taarete 10,356 6,323 6,248 5,796 4,440 5,658 
All MRLs adsexbn duit was aceael 70,889 82,746 87,697 69,848 75,984 118,438 
De aes ey LET oa heen 4,225 2,921 3,748 3,596 6,178 '498 
eee Tso EE ia ih 11.969 8.789 19,478 23,715 20,352 29,183 
DT ACG ids Kink od pr aes O07): aaa 17,041 11,504 26,612 24,264 28,787 27,999 
AT sikincds cae octal wadocleeuaibent 3,448 5,393 9,495 8,488 5,646 1340 
GE ncavesvs GY PPP RARE, «HSA 6,066 5,100 5,236 4,473 5,572 2,863 
Gian sesh egia ee teh: 113,438 116,458 161,265 123,379 137,459 -188,261 

COMBINED 

1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1916-16 

Wheat—Spring 2.2.6. -cverccisvacee 53,562 62,448 132,452 5 m . 
= SR OE ae ee 7,427 28,798 12,251 3,511 25,158 15,300 
WONG coast ha sSbe Tides resus 32,227 11,801 29,121 11,717 11,292 35,153 
Ne et, Ah ian eo cai 103,217 92,947 173,824 74,817 98,399 304,659 

WRN So revcvitcncc seis ii isekk 7,482 3,959 7,254 5.586 12,591 : 
Barley coccccsccccccvccvcscsvsecece 14,528 10,589 23,672 30,552 27,656 41,873 
GRO: 6c cb GUO HOE ec avdedowsd odice ees 20,221 11,950 27,541 24,742 26,767 31,663 
BVO cccccese net beetnh200ee peed bes 13,629 14,538 19,573 11,940 8,207 9,192 
SEE Ene ce $6 Oot ebb 568 Che SSO TCS ES OCN 6,066 5,101 6,235 4,487 5,572 2,863 
PORES iccecccce devcecvccssvsvce 165,443 138,684 257,399 151,924 179,192 299,100 


Range of grain prices in important markets, in cents per bushel, 





Range of Grain Prices 


Department of Agriculture: 





as reported by the 


lon Corn 
———No. 2 red winter wheat——, No. 2 No. 2 mixed No, 2 oats 
St. Louis Chicago *New York Chicago St. Louis Chicago 
1911—Dec, ... 94 @100 91%@ 98% %95%@ 99% 63 @ 71 62%@ 74 45% @47% 
1912—Dec. ...100 @110% 99% @111% 105% @109 47 @ 54 45 @ 48% 31% @33% 
1918—Dec, ... 90 @ 97% 93% @ 97% 100 @101% 64 @ 73% 65 @ 82 37% @410% 
1914—Dec. ...112% @127% 113% @128% 124% @1356% 62% @ 68% 62 @ 68% 46% @419% 
1915—Dec, ...116 @129 117 @128% .....@....- 69%@ 75 5 @ 75% 410% @44 
1916—Dec, ...168 @187 167 @180% 163 @190% 88 @ 9 88%@ 94% 46% @54 
1917—Dec. ... 216 217 226 160 @190 153 @179 70% @80% 
1918—Jan. ... 215 217 226 170 @185 165 @179 18% @84% 
June . 215 217 226 150 @165 148 @164 71 @80% 
July ...221 @235 228 @230 236% 160 @175 154 @180 12% @74% 
Aug. ...206 @225 223 @225 238 160 @180 157 @196 67% @72% 
Sept. ...221 @226% 223 @226 238 140 @165 1638 @170 10% @73% 
Oct. oie @224% 223 yee 238 185 @145 145 @160 66% @71% 
Nov. ...221 @228 228 @226% 238° 130 @145 142 @147 67% @77% 
Dec, .. +1225 % @248% pre dah bee 238 136 @155 145 @156 68 @74% 
1919—Jan. ...286 @255 223 232 238 122 @162 56 54 @76% 
Feb. . 288 @243 223 @236 238 122 @138 -@..... 55% @64 
sore 236% @263 236 @235% 238 181% @164 157 @158 58% @67% 
April ...260 @278 2658 268 238 155% @172 161 @166 66% @75% 
May 246 O278 268 @278% 238 160%@185 166 @180 67% @74% 
June “21286 @247 232 @246 238 171 @185% 174 185 67% @74 
July ...221 @242 223 @229 238 179% @210 181% @204 sessteese 
Aug. ...221 @224% 223 @227% 238 183 21 188 @200 70% @80% 
Sept. ...221 @225% 223 @227% 238 183 @183 221 @247 65% @74% 
Oct. ...221 @229 = @227% 238 187 @153 139 @149 70% @74% 
Nov, ...224 @241 @237% 238 1837 @166 144 @164 71% @80 
Dec, ...240 @266 att @247 275 @280 142 @160 150 @155 75 @85% 
1920—Jan. ...260 @284 260 65 142 @158% 150 @156 84% @91% 
Feb, ...240 @277 238 HH 60 133 @166 44 80 @9 
March ..250 @268 255 260 @285 150 @160 158 @166 88 @100 
April ...264 @293 268 @287 286 @3816 166% @180 171 @178 92%@111% 
May ...283 @312 283 @315 310 @338 187 @217 185 @213 100%@117% 
June ...275 @299 275 @300 306 @320 176 @201% 177 @200 107 @129 
July ...224 @291 229 @285 258 @325 140 @183% 149 @178 172 @106 
Aug. ...222 @262 222 @262% 250 @289 140 @149 144 @173 68 @ 88% 
Sept. ...285 @268 238 @261% 253 @294 119% @143% 103 @151 55% @ 70% 
Oct, ...215 @241 210 @239 215% @252 81% @110 86 @105 52% @ 57% 
Nov, ...178 @233 180 @224 182 @241% 67 @ 94% 65%@ 96 os 56% 
Dec, ...186 @208 190 @208 186% @212 70% @ 86 71 @ 83 47 52 
1921—Jan. 3..202 @207 205 @210 203%@211% 76 @ 76% 71 @ 71% 48 $ 48% 


*F.o.b. afloat. 





United States—Average Farm Prices 


Average prices received by producers of the United States, in cents per bushel, 
products named, as estimated by the Department of Agriculture: 


Date— 
1910—Dec. 
1911—Dec. 
1912—Dec, 
1913—Dec. 
1914—Dec. 


1917—Dec. 
1918—Dec. 


c, 
1920—Jan. 
Feb. 


March 1 
BME i neancs as 


May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
1921—Jan., 





1 
1 
1 
1 
1 scecseccece 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Oats Barley 
34.4 57.8 
45.0 86.9 
31.9 50.5 
39.2 63.7 
43.8 54.3 
36.1 51.6 
62.4 88.1 
66.6 113.7 
71.9 91.7 
70.8 91.3 
64.3 86.8 
62.6 85.4 
65.8 92.7 
70.9 103.9 
71.2 109.2 
70.9 108.4 
75.3 118.7 
71.7 115.6 
68.4 115.3 
68.7 117.1 
71.7 120.9 
78.2 130.2 
82.7 137.1 
84.56 129.3 
90.7 140.0 
98.3 146.4 

102.9 148.3 

104.6 142.0 
81.9 121.0 
70.2 106.0 
60.7 91.2 
54.5 81.7 
47.2 70.7 
45.6 64.4 


for the 


Buck- Pota- Sweet Filax- 
wheat toes potatoes seed 

66.1 55.7 67.1 31.7 

72.6 79.9 75.6 182.1 

66.1 50.5 72.6 114.7 

76.5 68.7 72.6 119.9 

76.4 48.7 73.0 126.0 

78.7 61.7 62.1 174.0 
112.7 146.1 84.8 248.6 
160.0 122.8 110.8 296.6 
166.5 119.3 135.2 340.1 
162.9 116.1 142.1 327.7 
158.1 114.4 143.1 3810.1 
148.4 109.4 153.7 327.4 
149.6 105.4 160.7 348.7 
147.3 118.9 174.6 361.4 
165.6 121.4 173.7 389.3 
160.8 128.4 159.8 444.1 
165.9 192.8 167.9 640.6 
169.8 187.5 175.4 617.5 
162.0 164.2 164.7 438.2 
160.7 152.8 143.9 382.3 
147.4 161.4 133.3 438.9 
150.7 178.6 138.2 433.6 
154.9 217.6 156.6 456.5 
155.7 243.6 172.2 472.7 
163.1 295.6 185.8 455.7 
168.8 3893.6 205.2 448.2 
180.2 421.3 216.6 421.1 
202.7 386.0 213.6 359.6 
181.3 302.9 223.5 303.7 
176.3 184.9 200.7 290.3 
159.4 134.8 160.8 279.7 
131.0 118.3 122.1 240.1 
129.1 116.4 112.7 176.6 
125.4 105.6 113.0 163.7 


Doctor: “Well, Mac, you'll soon be fit - 


again—thanks entirely to your wonderful 

constitution.” 
Mac: “Weel, ye mi 
when ye send in the b 
—Looker-On (Calcutta). 


at remember that 


After hearing ‘aie musical and 
movie “stars,” we have concluded that 
Carlyle was quite wrong. Genius is a 
capacity for inflicting pains. —Life. 

* # 


SOUNDS LIKE HERMIONE 


A certain young lady with clicking hi 
heels, and generally dressed to the mode, 
appeared at a school for training social 
workers, recently, in order to ascertain 
the requirements for admission. An 
artist friend of hers, she said, had told 
her that she ought to be doing some 
active work for social progress, since 
whenever he saw her he always wished 
“to paint her with a tenement baby in 
her arms.” e —Survey. 

- 

‘The Visitor: “Yes, this picture is in- 
teresting, but have you been to see the 
new Whistlers?” 

Mrs. Newly Rich: “No, we don’t care 
much for vaudeville.” —Fun. 

* #* 


A MUTUAL TRUST 


The town council of a small commu- 
nity met to inspect the site for a ceme- 
tery. They assembled at a chapel, and 
as it was a warm day they decided to 
leave their coats there. 

“Some one can stay behind and watch 
them,” gested one of the members of 
the connell 

“What for?” demanded another .mem- 
ber. “If we are all going out together, 
what need is there for any one to watch 
the clothes?” —RHarper’s. 


* *# 


THAT HORRID WORD AGAIN 

“What’s the matter?” cried Mrs. Jones 
when Bobby came running into the house 
in tears, dragging his little tin sword be- 
hind him and rubbing the seat of his 
trousers. “I thought you were having 
such a good time eytas soldier.” 

“We were,” sobbed Bobby, “and I was 
Sherman, and papa heard me.” 


—American Legion Weekly. 
* * 


FAMILIARITY’S BREED 

At the grave of the departed the old 
darky pastor stood, hat in hand. Look- 
ing into the abyss he delivered himself of 
the funeral oration. 

“Samuel Johnson,” he said sorrowful- 
ly, “you is gone. An’ we hopes you is 
gone where we ’specks you ain’t.” 

—Hit and Miss. 
* * 

Pat: 
Veayter ag’in? 
intoirely ?” 

Terry: “An’ why not?” 

Pat: “D’ye see that sign? ‘In case of 
foire, walk out slowly t’rough th’ foyer.’ ” 

—Fun. 


“Sure, an’ I'll never come to this 
Do they tink I’m a fool 


* € 


“CACH’ TON PIANO” 


“Cach’ ton piano” is a catch phrase 
which has recently been much in vogue 
in France. It arose from the govern- 
ment’s proposals to tax pianos, which is 
now an accomplished fact. The idea of 
taxing pianos ates | amused the French 
public, for it had visions of people try- 
ing to hide their’ ponderous pianos to 
evade the tax, and the ludicrousness of 
such efforts touched the national sense 
of humor. Thereupon, some facetious 
person coined the phrase “Cach’ ton 
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iano” (Hide r piano), which has 
P ( your p , om 


possi! 

7 ect of songs and the title of dances 
altogether, has caused much merri- 

ate 


* # 

Cabby (to motor car driver who has 
bum into his horse): “Ah, yer blanky 
coward! woses against one!” 

—Sidney Bulletin. 
* #*# 
TIMELY 


The Fisherman: “I suppose this rain 
will do a lot of » Pat?” 

Pat: “Ye may well say that, sorr.. An 
hour of ut now will do more in five 
minutes than a month of ut would do in 
a week at anny other time.” —Punch. 

— 


RUM, THE PRESERVER 

“All this talk about prohibition is the 
bunk,” declaimed an old laborer. “’Twas 
whisky saved me life oncet.” 

“Snake bite?” 

“Snake bite, nothin’. I was di 
well an’ come up for a drink, an 
I was gettin’ it th’ well caved in.” 

—American Legion Weekly. 


n a 
while 


FORETOLD 


The cub reporter was grinding out a 
marriage notice. Finally he brought it 
up and laid it on the city editor’s desk: 

“Mr. and Mrs. Blank announce today 
the marriage of their daughter to take 
place next Monday— 

“Huh,” grunted the editor, “you can’t 
say they announced a marriage yet to 
take place.” 

Again the cub jabbed away at his 
typewriter. And when he brought it 
back this time it read: 


“Mr. and Mrs. Blank predicted today — 


the marriage of their daughter.” 
—New York Evening Post. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—PRODUCTION AND SALES 
manager for country mill, 100-bbl ca- 
pacity; furnish complete milling history 
and references in first letter. Address re- 
plies to 342 Security Building, Minneapolis. 





IOWA AND ILLINOIS 
SALESMEN 
Large southwestern mill, about 
to extend its activities in these 
states, has splendid opening for 
a few good men; good salaries 


with expenses, plus a liberal 
bonus on shipments. Flour 
high-priced, quality product, 


thoroughly merchandised, State 
age, salary expected and outline 
fully selling experience. Give 
references as to character and 


ability. Address 725, ‘care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





WANTED—A SALESMAN ACQUAINTED 
with baking trade in state of Indiana, to 
sell one of the best flours in the North- 
west; want a high-grade man, one who 
can get results. Address 3967, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 
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LADY STENOGRAPHER—WE HAVE AN 
excellent opening for some efficient stenog- 
rapher with a good practical business 
training; if you do not have at least two 
or three years’ actual experience, do not 
apply; send full information, references, 
wages desired. Address “Lady Stenogra- 
pher,” care Northwestern Miller, 506 Tem- 
ple Building, Chicago, Ill. 


CEREAL COMPANY WITH ESTABLISHED 
business on well-known and advertised 
brands is looking for a man to take charge 
of an important eastern sales office; man 
must be experienced in cereal sales to 
wholesale and retail trade; must be a 
high-class salesman and capable of or- 
ganizing and getting results from sales 
force; prefer man who has had branch 
office experience along these lines; appli- 
cant should give full particulars in regard 
to previous connections and experience, 
age, and salary expected; all applications 
will be considered as confidential; this is 
an excellent opportunity for the right man. 
Address 3960, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS HEAD MILLWRIGHT OR SUPERIN- 
tending mill construction of any kind; best 
of references. Address 1823 Como Ave. 
S.E., Minneapolis, 


TREASURER AND ACCOUNTANT IN AN 
up-to-date flour milling concern desires 
change. Address 3963, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS STENOGRAPHER BY YOUNG LADY; 
high school and commercial graduate; 
nearly one year’s milling experience. Ad- 
dress 3974, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 
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YOUNG MARRIED MAN WHO IS AT 


present employed will connect with first- 
class mill as assistant manager or sales 
manager; fully qualified, energetic and 
entirely willing that salary be measured by 
results accomplished, Address 714, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE, CHEAP, HUHN DRIER, SUIT- 


able for drying corn or other grain, and 
also meal and grits; first-class condition. 
Fruen Cereal Co., Minneapolis, 





WANTED—A FLOUR SALESMAN WITH 


a@ good clientele would like to hear from a 
good mill not already represented in 
Michigan, with a view to state representa- 
tion on a commission basis; flour wanted 
must stand the highest test and be abso- 
lutely guaranteed by the mill. Address 
Box 108, Muskegon, Mich, 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 


ent, 300- to 1,000-bbl mill, with live, pro- 
gressive firm; age 42; over 20 years’ ex- 
perience spring and winter wheat; am 
tactful in handling my men and I get 
results; am not afraid of work; best of 
references. Address 3940, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER AND SUPERINTEND- 


ent in mill of 250 to 1,000 bbis or as 
assistant superintendent in larger mill; 
age 43; active and competent; can produce 
results that count; am employed in a suc- 
cessful mill and can offer good reasons for 
a change; references. Address 3907, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





IN YOUR SALES ORGANIZATION HAVE 


you an opening for a young man with 
established record of three years as flour 
salesman in New York state and Penn- 
sylvania? Applicant has been in window 
bakery business, and having disposed of 
same to advantage desires to return to 
selling again. Address 3970, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





AS ASSISTANT MANAGER, BOOKKEEPER 
or traffic manager, by man 380 years old; 
wide experience; married; good clean rec- 
ord; references, Address 3968, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


SALESMAN WITH LARGE ACQUAINT- 
ance in Iowa has attractive arrangement 
to submit to mill having some business 
in this territory. Address 3969, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


BY MILLER, 49 YEARS OLD, WITH 32 
years’ experience in mills up to 3,000 bbis, 
on both hard and soft wheat; active, ener- 
getic; can furnish highest references. Ad- 
dress 722, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mq 











AS SALES MANAGER 


Wanted—Position as sales man- 
ager or assistant sales manager 
for hard wheat mill by married 
man who is well acquainted 
with the flour trade and favor- 
ably known to the large bakery 
trade throughout the country; 
has had over 20 years’ experi- 
ence in flour salesmanship, and 
has a thorough knowledge of 
flour; can give best of refer- 
ences; no objections to going to 
country mill. Address 834, care 
Northwestern Miller, St. Louis, 
Mo, 





AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN 
calling on car-lot trade invites correspond- 
ence from reliable northwestern or south- 
western mill; New York or Ohio territory 
preferred. Address 3962, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—A PRACTICAL MILLER WITH 


some money to invest, and desirous of get- 
ting into business for himself, can arrange 
to buy a complete 560-bbl Midget Marvel 
mill, with a reasonable payment down and 
ample time to take care of the balance; 
building and equipment are new and com- 
plete—electric power, steam heat, the best 
of cleaning and milling equipment, all 
ready to run; North Dakota location; , 
Plenty of the best spring wheat; this is a 
genuine opportunity and the chance of a 
lifetime for a man with experience and 
business ability. Address 3908, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—100-BBL MILL WITH 15,000- 


bu elevator attached; located in best hard 
wheat territory; good condition; bargain 
and terms to right party; worth looking 
into. Inquire 3854, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—OUR 175-BBL FLOUR AND 


feed mill, with elevator and warehouse, 
concrete dam, with excellent power; 24-in 
ball-bearing attrition feed mill; good 
wheat section; good reason for selling; 
cheap if taken at once. Address 3972, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN 


3 Allis Chalmers double roller 
mills, 9x24-in. 
3 Barnard and Leas double 
roller mills, 9x30-in. 
All practically new. 


Also complete corn mill equip- 
ment—driers, plansifters, aspi- 
rators, reels, conveyors, scour- 
ers, dust collectors, elevators, 
etc, 

Immediate shipment. 


MEAD, JOHNSON & CO., 
Evansville, Ind. 





FOR SALE—ONE KURTH COCKLE MA- 
chine with grading reel and two cockle 
cylinders, perfect condition, $50; two Em- 
erson sample testing kickers, $15 each; 
one 9x18 two-pair-high Northway feed 
mill, $200; one double stand 9x24 style ‘‘A’”’ 
Allis roller mill, $250. Mills Machinery 
Exchange, 70 Chamber of Commerce, Min- 
neapolis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








NOTICE OF VOLUNTARY DISSOLUTION 


of The Bellman Company of Minneapolis, 
Minn. Notice is hereby given that, at a 
meeting of the stockholders of The Bell- 
man Company, a corporation chartered 
under the laws of the state of West Vir- 
ginia, held in Minneapolis, Minn., on Feb, 
8, 1921, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: “Whereas, The 
Bellman Company (a corporation created, 
organized and existing under the laws of 
the state of West Virginia) has discon- 
tinued active business, owes no debts, and 
has no assets,—Now, therefore, be it re- 
solved, That this corporation does hereby 
discontinue business as a corporation, and 
surrenders to the state of West Virginia 
its charter and corporate franchises.” In 
accordance with the foregoing resolution 
public notice of dissolution is hereby pub- 
lished according to the laws of West Vir- 
ginia, William C. Edgar, president; Wil- 
liam C. Nichols, secretary (Seal), The 
Bellman Company, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Feb, 3, 1921. 








BY EXPERIENCED MAN, 10 YEARS WITH 
large mills as accountant, transit man 
and grain buyer; can furnish best of ref- 
erences from former employers; any legiti- 
mate proposition considered. Address 3965, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS MILLWRIGHT, PERMANENT OR TEM- 
porary position; experienced in all lines of 
mill construction and machinery; have 
been employed by large western mill for 
past seven years; best references. Address 
728, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





RESPONSIBLE POSITION DESIRED IN 
the milling business by one who has served 
a continuous term with one firm; experi- 
enced in accounting, buying, selling and 
managing; excellent recommendations. 
Address 3975, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. : 





CAPABLE MARRIED MAN, 35 YEARS 
old, with 15 years’ continuous experience 
in milling business, desires responsible 
position in sales department of progressive 
mill; can furnish excellent references. Ad- 
dress 723, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 





FLOUR SALESMAN, WITH 11 YEARS’ EX- 
perience Pennsylvania and New York ter- 
ritory, desires to connect with a good mill 
operating in this section; references fur- 
nished. Address 3958, care- Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





AS MILLER IN MILL FROM 100 TO 500 
bbis capacity, or second in larger mill, by 
first-class miller with 14 years’ experience 
in both small and large mills; can give 
best of references as to ability; can come 
at once. Address 3961, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


Davenport Flour Mills 


Davenport, Iowa 


are open for 


Brokerage Connections 


Buffalo Chicago 
St. Louis 





IMPROVE YOUR MILL 


COMPETITION COMMANDS EFFICIENCY. 
LET AN EXPERT SOLVE YOUR PROBLEMS. 
Wer REMODEL MILLS oF ANy CAPACITY. 
Charges reasonable— Results guaranteed. 
B. KOCH ENGINEERING OFFICE 
Flour Mill Dept. Williamsport, Pa. 











Figure Percentages 

accurately oneach 30 days’ free trial. 
grade of flour. Price, $7.50. Write 
Equip your pack- for Bulletin 128, E 


ors with Durant Mfg. Co. 
Durant Milwaukee, Wis. 


Packer Tallies 










Our New Big Bulletin No. 285 
Contains some unusual bargains in 


MOTORS— ENGINES 
Generators— Boilers — Cars — Tanks 
Power Plant and Milling Equipment 


Send for your copy—Now. 
Z ELNICKER w ST.LOUIS 





° . The only modern 
Riverside Code mitier's code in 
existence. 
Used exclusively by the leading ex- 
rt millers of America. 
r copy, $4.00. 
For sale by all its branches and 


The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 











trade. 


Kansas City, Mo. 





FOR SALE 


The best bargain in a good, up-to-date mill of 300 bbls ca- 
pacity. Two buying stations in best wheat belt of Oklahoma. 
Mill is supplied with wagon wheat the year round. The best 
and .cheapest power on earth, 
Mill located in town of 18,000 population; enjoying a good 
Mill lately overhauled and will bear véry closest of in- 
vestigation. Wire or write 726, care Northwestern Miller, 


Fairbanks Morse Oil Engine. 
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To be published March 25th 
LANSING’S 


eagerly awaited book 


- THE PEACE 
NEGOTIATIONS 


(A personal narrative) 





The real story of the Peace 
Conference told for the first time 
by one of the actual commis- 
sioners. 


Price $3.00, postpaid 
(Foreign postage extra) 


BOOK SECTION 
LEONARD H. WELLS, Manager 


POWERS 


BOOK IMPORTERS 
BOOKSELLERS BOOKBINDERS 
BOOKHUNTERS BOOKFINDERS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Russell’s Reports 
Wired Immediately 


Wheat—Flour—Corn—Rye. 
EXPORT—Prices and demand. 
CABLE—Daily cables world’s crops. 
MILLING—Demand and prices. 
RESEARCH WORK 


Can we assist you ? 


Russell’s Commercial News 


INCORPORATED 


24 Stone St. NEW YORK 











S. GEORGE CO. 


WELLSBURG, W. VA. 


PAPER FLOUR 
AND FEED 


SACKS 


When 8. George, the founder of this 
business, first began operations, he 
made it an everyday duty to per- 
sonally visit his mill to see that his 
high standards as to the quality of 
the paper were being maintained. 


They usually were, and he early 
began to enjoy a very prosperous and 
growing business. 


Today, though he has long been out 
of our midst, the same ideals and his 
one big ambition to make the best 
paper flour gacks on the market, are 
being maintained. 


The output has increased from ‘a 
few thousand sacks a day to over one 
hundred thousand, which is a further 
indication that our sacks please. 


Numbered among our customers are 
many of the Great Flour Mills of the 
country, from Minnesota to New York 
and from Kansas to North Carolina. 


SAMPLES and PRICE-LISTS 
GLADLY MAILED FOR 
THE ASKING 
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Plant of the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City 


not 


We Lead 


A. EK. BAXTER 
ENGINEERING CO. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Has made Fire Proof Mill Construction 
the method to adopt 


NOW 


EVENTUALLY 


Never Follow 

















Bureau of Engravin Jos. F. Wangler Boiler & Sheet 
reau of Eangravi 8 Iron Works Co. St. Louis, Mo. 
org ay Be STEEL GRAIN STORAGE 
Process Plates a specialty, One of the Steam Boilers 

largest Engraving Houses of the U. 8S. All kinds of Steel Plate Construction 












Examinations 
and Studies 


Finance and 
Accounts 


Geo. C. Mortlock & Co. 


Certified Public Accountants 
74 Broadway, NEW YORK, 

and Kansas Reserve State Bank, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 





Millers’ 
Exchange 


Elmhurst Building 
924 Baltimore Ave. 
Kansas City 
Mo. 























MEVERELL L. Goon, Manager 


Headquarters for Millers and Grain Dealers. 


Joun A. Maenuson, Asst. Manager 











. e . ° 
ec illin Why an incorrect mill? I correct, 1ta le Mills 
Corr t M £ flow, plan, erect, remodel, inspect, Prof t b 

appraise, and superintend installations. My inspection means success. Lifeexperience 
my guarantee. Highest results obtained. Consult me now. Satisfied customers 
my references. Get my books—Book of Receipts 75c; Milling Lessons 75¢; Book of 
Formulas $1.50; The 2nd and revised edition The Miller & Milling Engineer, 355 pages, 
400 cuts, flows, etc., most complete in the world on es price $6.50 post- 
paid, foreign add 25c. CHAS. E. OLIVER, E. M. & M. E., Warsaw, Ind., U.S. A. 








Fegles Construction Co., Ltd. 


Engineers — Contractors 


Fort William, Ontario | oe a wa Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Constructing Grain Elevators, Flour Mills, Docks,ete.,in any part of the world 








More than 8,100 Railroad Claims 
Collected in 1920 


We collect railroad claims, covering loss or damage 
to grain, flour and mill products. Do not overlook 
delay, sho e, decline in market and aay a 
i claims. We have an extensive organization for han- 
No Collection dling these matters. References: The Northwestern 
No P Miller or any Minneapolis bank. We are members 
ay of the Grain Dealers’ National Association. We take 
up the commonly termed “clear record” claims. This 
service is furnished on a percentage basis. 


The Security Adjustment Company, Inc. 


1132-1156 Builders’ Exchange Building MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Miller’s Fireproof Flexible Mill and Grain Elevator Spouts 


are indorsed by leading millers and milling engineers. They are lower at first cost 
than either metal or wood spouts of the old style. If you are in need of spouts, let one 
of our representatives call on you to contract your respouting and millwright work. 


MILLER SPOUTING CO., West Bend, Wis. 


A Superiority 
Proven by 
Years of Service 


Since 1914, when Mr. Robert 
L. Bobbitt perfected his dust 
collector, millers everywhere have 
used the “‘long-cone’’ type collector. 


They have found it more econom- 
ical than any other collector in its 
installation, operation and finally in 
amount of material recovered. 


Fire and explosion hazard are elim- 
inated by the Bobbitt collector. 
Most insurance companies even 
allow a credit of 25 cents on the 
basis rate where it is installed. 


The recent granting to us of patents 
covering fundamental principles of 
the “‘long-cone’’ construction is a 
recognition of Bobbitt superiority. 


Write for our circular 
describing the Bobbitt in detail. 


BOBBITT DUST COLLECTOR CO. 
Security Building 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 











Represented in the United States by 
T.A. McWilliams, 1908 Hayes St., Nashville, Tenn. 
C.N. McFarland, 71144 Main St., Dallas, Texas 
G.N. Robison, Box 106, No. Vernon, Ind. 
Olds & Weaver, 407 So. 4th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
L. C. Diebert, 35 Minna St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Otto DeLaport, Osceola, Mo. 

Frank Saum, Superior, Nebraska 

James Rigby & Sons, Cambria, Va. 

Bruno Koch, Williamsport, Pa. 
Canadian Representatives : 

Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg,Canada 








The Bobbitt Dust Collector 
The Original "Long-Cone’ Collector 











